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PREFACE. 

1  HE  design  of  the  following  pages  is  to 
show  the  beauty,  harmony,  excellency,  and 
usefulness  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
&c.  and  to  render  the  whole  sufficiently 
clear  and  intelligible  to  the  meanest  ca- 
pacity. 

That  such  a  performance  is  much  wanted, 
cannot  be  denied;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  little  un- 
derstood by  some,  and  but  negligently  used 
by  others,  even  of  our  own  communion; 
and  that  our  opponents  have,  from  time  to 
time,  raised  a  variety  of  objections  against 
it,  hoping  thereby  to  lessen  its  credit,  and 
to  bring  it  into  disuse. 

The  consideration  of  these  great  evils 
has  induced  me  to  publish  this  Exposition, 
wherein  the  prayers  and  administration  of 
the  sacraments  and  other  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  our  church  are  illustrated,  ob- 
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jections  answered,  and  advice  is  humbly 
offered,  both  to  the  younger  clergy  and  the 
laity,  for  promoting  true  devotion  in  the 
use  of  these  forms. 

To  render  this  attempt  successful,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  comprise  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  in  a  small  volume. — I  have 
also  divided  the  book  into  suitable  chapters, 
and  arranged  the  subjects  of  it  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer. — The  form  of  it,  by 
way  of  question  and  answer,  was  chosen, 
because  it  is  a  method  best  adapted  to  con- 
vey instruction,  and  to  impress  on  the  mind 
the  truths  which  it  inculcates. 

The  first  chapter  is  intended  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  work. — Of  the  other  chap- 
ters, it  will  be  needless  to  add  any  thing 
more  concerning  them  than  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  table  of  contents. — At  the  end 
of  the  book  is  annexed  an  alphabetical  in- 
dex of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  cited  in  this 
Exposition,  and  the  times  when  they  flou- 
rished j  as  also  an  explanation  of  some 
words  and  terms  therein  used,  in  order  to 
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assist  the  common  reader,  whose  benefit  is 
here  principally  regarded. 

In  this  edition  I  have  made  some  essen- 
tial alterations  and  additions,  and  should 
have  made  more,  if  time  and  situation 
would  have  permitted. 

It  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that,  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  work  I  have  not  only 
consulted  Bishop  Sparrow,  Dr.  Comber, 
Dr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Bennet,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Wheatly,  Mr.  Shepherd,  and  others,  but 
have  actually  selected  from  them  whatever 
would  answer  my  purpose;  and  especially 
from  the  last  two  named  authors. 

How  well  I  have  executed  this  under- 
taking I  leave  my  reader  to  judge;  hoping 
his  candour  will  excite  him  to  make  fa- 
vourable allowances  for  its  many  imperfec- 
tions; and  also  that  it  may  please  God  to 
bless  my  honest  endeavours  to  his  glory> 
and  the  good  of  his  church,  whose  pros- 
perity ever  occupies  the  first  place  in  my 
affections. 

O  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  s  they 
shall  prosper  that  love  thee, 
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Peace  be  within  thy  zvalls,  and  plenteous- 
?iess  within  thy  palaces. 

For  my  brethren  and  companions'  sakes,  I 
will  wish  thee  prosperity. 

Yea,  because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our 
God,  I  will  seek  to  do  thee  good. 

Psalm  cxxik 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  Forms  of  Prayer. 

St.  Luke  xi.  1. 

]  .ord  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples.  And 
he  said  unto  them,  When  ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father  who  art 
in  heaven,  See. 

i^j  WHAT  do  you  mean  by  common  prayer? 

A'.  The  form  of  service  used  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
upon  several  occasions,  ordinary  and  extraordinary.; 
ratified  by  the  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  the  laity,  in 
convention,  the  sixteenth  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  ;  when  they  declared  it  to  be  the  liturgy 
of  this  church,  and  ordered  it  to  be  received  as 
such  by  all  the  members  of  the  same. 

^«  Whence  appears  the  lawfulness  of  forms  of 
prayer  f 

*  A.  From  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Jews,  the 
precept  and  example  of  our  Saviour,  the  example 
also  of  his  Apostles,  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
Christians. 

Q,  Hoiv  does  it  appear  that  the  feivs  joined  hi 
precombosed forms  ? 

A.  By  innumerable  testimonies,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  as  Josephus,  Philo,  Paul,  Fagius,  Scaligcr, 
Buxtorf,  and  Selden,  in  Eutvchium  ;  and  especially 
}\    ' 
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Dr.  Hammond  and  Dr.  Lightfoot :  the  former  of 
whom  proves  that  the  Jews  used  set  forms,  and 
that  their  prayers  and  praises,  &c.  were  in  the  same 
order  as  our  Common  Prayer ;  and  the  latter  not 
only  asserts  that  they  worshipped  God  by  stated 
forms,  but  mentions  both  the  order  and  method  of 
their  hymns  and  supplications.  So  that  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  doubt  that  they  used  a  precomposed 
•settled  liturgy,  than  that  we  use  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

$%.  What  insia7ices  of  precomposed  forms  of  Jew- 
ish worship  do  xvefnd  in  the  scriptures  f 

A.  A  great  variety:  the  first  piece  of  solemn 
worship  recorded  in  scripture  is  a  hymn  of  praise, 
composed  by  Moses  upon  the  deliverance  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  the  Egyptians,  which  was 
sung  by  all  the  congregation  alternately  ;  by  Moses 
and  the  men  first,  and  afterwards  by  Miriam  and  the 
women,  Exodus  xv.  which  could  not  have  been 
done  unless  it  had  been  a  precomposed  form.  In 
the  expiation  of  an  uncertain  murder,  the  elders  of 
the  city  that  is  next  to  the  slain  are  expressly  com- 
manded to  offer  up,  and  consequently  to  join  in  a 
form  of  prayer  precomposed  by  God  himself,  Deut, 
xxi.  7,  8.  And  in  Numbers  vi.  22.  &c.  chap.  x.  35, 
36.  Deut.  xxvi.  3,  5,  &c.  are  several  other  forms  oi 
prayer  precomposed  by  God,  and  prescribed  by 
Moses  ;  which,  though  they  were  not  to  be  joined 
in  by  the  whole  congregation,  are  yet  sufficient  pre- 
cedents for  the  use  of  precomposed  stated  forms. 
The  scriptures  also  assure  us  that  David  appointed 
the  Levites  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank  and 
praise  the  Lord,  and  likewise  at  even,  I  Chron. 
xxiii.  30.  which  rule  was  observed  in  the  temple 
afterwards  built  by  Solomon,  and  restored  at  the 
building  of  the  second  temple  after  the  captivity, 
Nehem.  xii.  25,  45,  46.  And  the  whole  book  of 
Psalms,  it  may  be  observed,  were  forms  of  prayer 
and  praise  indited  by  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  joint 
use  of  the  congregation  ;   as  appears  from  the  titles 
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of  several  of  the  psalms  and  from  divers  places  of 
scripture. 

^.  Hoxu  does  it  appear  that  Christ  enjoined  a 
form  of  prayer? 

A.  From  Luke  xi.  1,  2,  &c.  "  And  it  came  to 
pass,  that,  as  he  was  praying  in  a  certain  place, 
when  he  ceased,  one  of  his  disciples  said  unto  him, 
Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  dis- 
ciples. And  he  said  unto  them,  When  ye  pray,  say, 
Our  Father,"  &c.  And  again,  Mat.  vi.  9.  After 
this  manner  pray  ye,  &c. 

Q.  How  is  it  evident  that  Christ  joined  in  pre* 
composed  set  forms  of  prayer  ? 

A.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  he  was  in  com- 
munion with  the  Jewish  church,  and  zealous  and 
exemplary  in  their  public  devotions,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  he  took  all  opportunities  of  joining  in 
those  precomposed  forms  of  prayer,  which  were 
daily  used  in  the  Jewish  congregations,  as  the 
learned  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  largely  proved.  And 
we  may  be  certain,  that  had  not  our  Saviour  very 
constantly  attended  their  public  worship,  and  joined 
in  the  devotions  of  their  congregations,  the  scribes 
and  pharisees,  his  bitter  and  implacable  enemies, 
and  great  zealots  for  the  temple  service,  would  have 
reproached  him  as  "  an  ungodly  wretch  that  despised 
prayer,"  &c.  But  nothing  of  this  nature  do  we  find 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and,  therefore,  had  we  no 
other  evidence  than  this,  we  might  safely  conclude 
that  our  Saviour  was  a  constant  attendant  on  the 
public  service  of  the  Jews,  and  consquently  that  he 
joined  in  precomposed  set  forms  of  prayer. 

%  What  was  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  and  pri- 
mitive Christians  ? 
_  A.  As  to  the  Apostles  and  our  Lord's  other  dis- 
ciples, their  practice  was  doubtless  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Jews,  and  our  Saviour,  at  least  till  his  ascen- 
sion. And  as  to  the  primitive  Christians,  it  appears 
that  they  used  stated  forms  of  prayer,  from  their 
joining  in  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  in  the  us© 
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of  the  psalms,  and  divers  other  precomposed  set. 
forms. 

^K  Hoiv  do  you  prove  that  the  Apostles  joined  in 
the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer? 

A.  That  they  joined  in  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  is  sufficiently  evident  from  our  Saviours 
having  commanded  them  so  to  do:  for  whatever 
dispute  may  be  made  about  the  original  word  in 
Mat.  vi.  9.  which  is  translated  not  exactly,  but  pa- 
raphrastically,  "  after  this  mariner,"  but  ought,  with 
greater  accuracy,  to  be  rendered  so  or  thus ;  yet  if 
we  should  grant  that  our  Lord,  in  thi3  place,  only 
proposed  this  prayer  as  a  directory  and  the  pattern 
to  make  our  other  prayers  by,  we  should  still  find 
that  afterwards,  upon  another  occasion,  namely, 
when  his  disciples  requested  him  to  "  teach  them  to 
pray,  as  John  had  also  taught  his  disciples,"  he  pre- 
scribed the  use  of  these  very  words,  expressly  bid- 
ding them,  "  When  ye  pray,  say,  Our  P  ather,"  &c. 
Luke  xi.  12,  *kc. 

.  H>.  Supposing  our  Saviour  did  prescribe  this  prayer 
as  a  form  to  his  disciples,  zvas  it  not  for  a  time  only, 
till  theif  should  be  more  fully  instructed,  and  enabled 
to  pray  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  f 

A.  No :  for  if,  because  our  Saviour  has  not  in 
express  words  commanded  this  form  of  prayer  to  be 
used  for  ever,  wTe  are  to  conclude  that  it  was  only 
prescribed  for  a  time,  we  must  also  necessarily  allow, 
that  whatever  Christ  has  instituted  without  limita- 
tion of  time,  is  not  always  obligatory  upon  us  ;  and, 
consequently,  we  may  declare  Christ's  institutions  to 
be  null,  and  regard  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper 
as  temporary  prescriptions  only,  as  well  as  the  Lord's 
prayer. 

$.    1  'hough  we  read  in  the  Acts,  of  the  Apostles  of 
several  prayers  made  by  the  church,  yet  we  find  not 
any  intimation  that  they  ever  used  this  firm:  and  docs 
'his  sufficiently  prove  that  they  did  not  ? 

A,  No :  for  we  may  as  well  conclude  from  the 
silence  of  the  scripture,  that  the  Apostles  di 
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baptize  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Gnost,"  as  that  they  did  not  use  this  prayer,  since 
they  had  as  strict  a  command  to  do  the  one  as  the 
other.  But,  besides,  in  ail  those  places,  except  two, 
namely,  Acts  i.  24.  and  ch.  iv.  24.  there  is  nothing 
mentioned,  but  that  they  prayed  ;  no  mention  at  all 
of  the  words  of  their  prayers  ;  and,  therefore,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  expect  a  particular  inti- 
mation that  they  used  the  Lord's  prayer. 

S%.  But  are  not  the  words  of  this  prayer  improper 
to  be  used  nozu  ;  because  therein  we  pray  that  God^s 
kingdom  may  come  nozv,  which  came  many  ages 
since,  viz.  at  our  Saviour's  ascension  P 

A.  No  :  for  though  the  foundations  of  God's 
kingdom  were  then  laid,  it  is  not  yet  completed  ; 
and  since  we  know  that  all  the  world  must  be  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  that  Jews,  Turks  and 
Heathens  still  make  up  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
world,  we  have  as  much  reason,  on  this  account, 
to  pray  for  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom  now  as 
formerly.  And  if  we  consider  those  parts  of  the 
world  which  have  already  embraced  Christianity, 
we  cannot  think  it  improper  to  pray  that  they  may 
sincerely  practise  what  they  believe,  which  condu- 
ces much  more  to  the  advancement  of  God's  king- 
dom, than  a  bare  profession  does  without  such  prac- 
tice. 

^.  What  must  we  conclude  then  from  xvhat  has 
been  already  said  on  this  siibject  f 

A.  That  since  it  appears  that  our  Saviour  pre- 
scribed the  Lord's  prayer  as  a  standing  form,  and 
commanded  his  Apostles  and  other  disciples  to  use 
it  as  such,  it  is  not  to  be  suspected  but  that  they  ob- 
served this  command  ;  especially  since  the  accounts 
which  we  have  from  antiquity  do,  though  the  scrip- 
tures are  silent  in  the  matter,  fully  prove  it  to  have 
been  their  constant  custom;  as  appears  by  a  cloud- 
of  witnesses,  who  conspire  in  attesting  this  truth;  ; 

^.  Produce  a  few  of  these  testimonies. 

A.  First,  Tertuilian  w?,s,  without  all  doubt,  ci 
13  2 
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opinion  that  Christ  delivered  the  LordTs  prayer  not 
as  a  directory  only,  but  as  a  precomposed  set  form 
to  be  used  by  all  Christians.  P'or  he  says,  "  The 
Son  taught  us  to  say,  "  Our  Father,  who  art  in  hea- 
ven," that  is,  he  taught  us  to  use  the  Lord's  prayer; 
and  speaking  of  the  same  prayer,  he  says,  "  Our 
Lord  gave  his  disciples  of  the  New  Testament,  a  new 
form  of  prayer."  He  calls  it  "  the  prayer  appointed 
by  Christ ;"  the  "  praver  appointed  by  law ;"  and 
u  the  ordinary,"  that  is,  the  usual  and  customary 
"  prayer,  which  is  to  be  said  before  our  other  pray- 
ers, and  upon  which,  as  a  foundation,  our  other 
prayers  are  to  be  built ;"  and  observes,  that  the  use 
of  it  was  ordained  by  our  Saviour. 

St.  Cyprian  tells  us,  that  "  Christ  himself  gave 
us  a  form  of  prayer,  and  commanded  us  to  use  it ; 
because  when  we  speak  to  the  Father  in  the  Son's 
words,  we  shall  be  more  readily  heard;"  and  that 
"  there  is  no  prayer  more  spiritual  or  true  than  the 
Lord's  prayer :  therefore  he  most  earnestly  ex- 
horts men  to  the  use  of  it  as  often  as  they  pray. 

St.  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  calls  it  "  the  prayer  which 
Christ  gave  his  disciples,  and  which  God  hath  taught 
-us." 

St.  Chrysostom  calls  it  "  the  prayer  enjoined  by 
law,  and  ordained  by  Christ." 

Optatus  takes  it  for  granted,  that  this  prayer  is 
commanded. 

St.  Austin  mentions  that  "  our  Saviour  gave  it  to 
the  Apostles  to  the  intent  that  they  should  use  it ; 
that  he  himself  taught  his  disciples,  and  by  them 
taught  us  to  use  it ;  that  he  dictated  it  to  us  as  a 
lawyer  would  put  words  in  his  client's  mouth  ;  that 
it  is  necessary  for  all ;  that  it  is  such  as  all  are  bound 
to  use;  and  that  we  cannot  be  God's  children  un- 
less we  use  it." 

St.  Gregory  Nyssen  says,  that  "  Christ  showed 
his  disciples  how  they  shouldpray,  by  the  words  of 
the  Lord's  prayer."  And  Theodoret  assures  us, 
that  "  the  Lord's  prayer  is  a  form  of  prayer,  and 
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that  Christ  has  commanded  us  to  use  it."  But  tes- 
timonies of  this  kind  are  numberless. 

<!>.  What  follows  from  hence  ? 

A,  It  follows,  that  if  the  judgment  of  the  ancient 
fathers  may  be  relied  on,  who  knew  the  practice  of 
the  Apostles  much  better  than  we  can  pretend  to 
do,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  Apostles  made 
use  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  And  if  it  be  granted 
that  they  did  so,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
they  enjoined  the  use  of  it.  It  is  very  improbable, 
indeed,  that  a  Christian  assembly  would,  in  their 

Eublic  devotions,  omit  that  prayer  which  was  the 
adge  of  their  discipleship,  and  so  expressly  en- 
forced on  them.  And  the  very  petitions  of  the 
prayer,  it  may  be  remarked,  running  all  along  in 
the  plural  number,  do  evidently  show  that  it  was 
primarily  designed  for  the  joint  use  of  a  congrega- 
tion. 

^.  How  is  it  evident  that  the  Christians  of  the 
first  centuries  used  the  Lord^s  prayer  in  their  as* 
semblics  ? 

A.  From  its  being  always  used  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  for  some  ages  was  ad- 
ministered every  day.  And  St.  Austin  tells  us  in  ex» 
press  words,  that  this  prayer  was  said  at  God's  altar 
daily.  So  that,  without  enlarging  on  the  subject, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  Apostles  and 
primitive  Christians  did  join  in  the  use  of  the 
Lord's  prayer. 

§>.  What  is  the  next  argument  to  prove  that  the 
primitive  Christians  used  stated  forms  of  prayer  ? 

A.  From  their  joining  in  the  use  of  psalms :  for 
though  all  the  psalms  are  not  prayers,  because  some 
of  them  are  not  addressed  to  God,  yet  it  is  certain 
a  great  part  of  them  are  so. 

Q.  jffotv  does  it  appear  that  the  Apostles  did  ever 
join  in  the  use  of  psalms  ? 

A.  Because  we  are  told,  Acts  xvi.  25.  that  Paul 
and  Silas,  when  they  were  in  prison,  prayed  and  sang 
praises  (psalms)  to  God ;  and  this  we  must  suppose 
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they  did  audiblv,  because  the  prisoners  heard  them, 
and  they  would  have  disturbed  each  other,  had  they 
not  united  in  the  same  prayers  and  praises.  Because 
also  St.  Paul  blames  the  Corinthians,  that  when  they 
came  together,  ever)'  one  had  a  psalm,  had  a  doc- 
trine, &'\  1  Cor.  xiv.  26.  Where  we  must  not  sup- 
pose that  he  forbad  the  use  of  psalms  in  public  wor- 
ship, any  more  than  he  did  the  use  of  doctrines,  &c. 
but  that  he  is  displeased  with  them  for  not  having 
the  psalm  altogether;  that  is,  for  not  joining  in  it, 
that  so  the  whole  congregation  might  attend  one  and 
the  same  part  of  divine  service  at  the  same  time, 
From  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  use  of 
psalms  was  a  customary  thing,  and  that  the  Apostles 
approved  of  it;  only  ordering  them  to  join  regularly 
in  the  use  of  them,  which  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose they  afterwards  did,  since  we  find  by  the  Apos- 
tle's second  epistle  to  them,  that  they  had  reformed 
their  abuses. 

The  Apostle  exhorts  the  Ephesians  to  speak  to 
themselves  with  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual 
songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  their  hearts  to 
the  Lord,  chap.  v.  19:  And  he  bids  the  Colossians 
to  teach  and  admonish  one  another  in  psalms,  and 
.hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  with  grace  in 
their  hearts  to  the  Lord,  chap.  iii.  16.  From  which 
texts  of  scripture,,  and  several  others  that  might  be 
alleged,  we  must  necessarily  conclude,  that  joint 
psalmody  was  instituted  by  the  Apostles  as  a  con- 
stant part  of  divine  worship. 

i2>.  How  does  it  appear  that  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians continued  in  this  practice  ?. 

A.  Because  Eusebius,  Justin  Martyr,  Cyril,  So- 
crates, Athanasins,  and  main  others  of  the  ancient 
fathers  mention  the  churches  using  psalms  in  the 
publi:  assemblies  of  the  primitive  Christians,  as  a 
practice  that  had  universally  obtained  from  the 
times- of  the  Apostles. 

^.  What  do  we  learn  from  the  use  of  psalms  ? 

Ai  That  the.  Apostles  and  primitive  Cliristit\ns,  by 
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jointly  singing  such  psalms  in  their  congregations 
did   consequently  join  in  the  use  of  precomposeci 
set  forms  of  devotion. 

^.  Hmv  does  it  appear  that  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians used  precomposed  set  forms  in  their  public 
xv  or  ship  ? 

A.  That  the  primitive  Christians  did  very  early 
use  precomposed  set  forms  in  their  worship,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  names  given  to  their  public  prayers, 
for  they  are  called  common  prayers,  constituted 
prayers,  &c.  But  that  which  puts  the  matter  out 
of  all  doubt,  are  the  liturgies  ascribed  to  St.  Peter, 
St.  Mark,  and  St.  James  ;  which,  though  corrupted 
by  latter  ages,  are  doubtless  of  great  antiquity.  The 
liturgy  of  St..  James  was  of  great  authority  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  in  St.  Cyril's  time,  who  has 
a  comment  upon  it  still  extant,-  which  St.  Jerome 
says  was  written  in  his  younger  years  :  It  is  not 
probable  that  St.  Cyril  would  have  taken  the  pains 
to  explain  this  liturgv,  unless  it  had  been  of  general 
use  in  the  church  ;  which  we  cannot  suppose  it 
would  have  obtained  in  less  than  seventy  or  eighty 
years.  St.  Cyril  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
about  the  year  34-9  ;  to  which  office,  it  is  very  well 
known,  seldom  any  were  promoted  before  they  were 
pretty  well  advanced  in  life  :  if,  therefore,  he  wrote 
his  comment  upon  this  liturgy  in  his  younger  years', 
we  cannot  possibly  date  it  later  than  the  year  340 ; 
and  then  allowing  the  liturgy  to  have  obtained  in  the 
church  about  eighty  years,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  it  must  have  been  composed  in  the  year  260, 
which  was  not  above  160  years  after  the  apostolical 
age.  It  is,  indeed,  declared  by  Proclus,  and  the 
sixth  general  council,  to  have  been  St.  James's  own 
composition ;  and  that  there  are  forms  of  worship 
in  it  as  ancient  as  the  Apostles,  seems  highly  proba- 
ble ;  for  all  the  form,  Sursum  Cor  da  contained  there- 
in, is  also  in  St.  Cyril's  comments;  the  same  is  like- 
wise in  the  liturgies  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  and 
in  the  constitutions  of  Clemens,  which  all  agree  are 
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of  great  antiquity;  and  St.  C  •  prion,  who  lived  within 
an  hundred  years  after  the  Apostles,  mentions  it  as 
a  form  then  used  and  received  j  as  does  also  Nice- 
phorus.  We  do  not  deny  but  that  these  liturgies 
may  have  been  corrupted  in  after  times ;  but  that  no 
more  overthrows  the  antiquity  of  the  ground  work 
of  them,  than  the  large  additions  to  a  building  prove 
there  was  no  house  before.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
say  that  this  liturgy  could  not  be  St.  James's,  because 
of  its  corruptions  :  but  is  this  an  argument  to  prove 
that  there  were  no  ancient  liturgies  in  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  or  Alexandria,  when  even  in  Ori gen's 
time  we  find  an  entire  collect  produced  by  him  out 
of  the  Alexandrian  liturgy  ?  And  the  like  may  be 
showed  as  to  other  churches,  which  by  degrees  came 
to  have  their  liturgies  much  enlarged  by  the  devout 
additions  of  some  extraordinary  men,  who  had  the 
care  of  several  churches  afterwards ;  such  as  St. 
Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom :  So  that  notwithstand- 
ing their  interpolations,  the  liturgies  themselves  are 
a  plain  demonstration  of  the  use  of  divers  precom- 
posed set  forms  of  prayer,  besides  the  Lord's  prayer 
and  psalms,  even  in  the  first  and  second  centuries 
of  the  church.  That  in  Constantine's  time,  the 
church  used  such  precomposed  forms,  is  evident 
from  Eusebius'  church  history,  who  tells  us  of  Con- 
stantine's composing  a  prayer  for  the  use  of  his  sol- 
diers :  in  the  next  chapter  he  gives  us  the  words  of 
the  prayer,  which  makes  it  undeniably  plain,  it  was 
a  set  form  of  words. 

^.  It  is  true  that  the  church  of  the  three  frst  cen- 
turies joined  in   the  use  of  clivers  precomposed  set 
forms  of  prayer  besides  the  Lord's  prayer  and  psalms; 
but  was  this  the  practice  of  the  church  in  succeeding 
ages  ? 

A.  Yes ;  and  of  this  fact  we  have  undeniable  tes- 
timonies. Gregory  Nazianzen  says,  that  u  St.  Basil 
composed  forms  of  prayer."  And  St.  Basil  him- 
self, reciting  the  manner  of  the  public  service  that 
Was  used  in  the  monastic  oratories  of  his  institution. 
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says,  that  "  nothing  was  therein  done,  but  what  was 
consonant  and  agreeable  to  all  the  churches  of  God." 
The  council  of  Laodicea  expressly  provides,  u  that 
the  same  liturgy,  or  form  of  prayer  should  be  always 
used,  both  at  the  ninth  hour,  and  in  the  evening." 
And  this  canon  is  taken  into  the  collection  of  the 
canon  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  which  collection  was 
established  in  the  fourth  general  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  in  the  year  45 1 ;  by  which  establishment  the 
whole  Christian  Church  was  obliged  to  the  use  of 
liturgies,  so  far  as  the  authority  of  a  general  council 
extends. 

It  were  easy  to  add  many  other  proofs  of  the  same 
kind,  within  the  compass  of  time  to  which  those  we 
have  already  produced  belong ;  it  is  needless  to 
mention  such  as  are  so  obviously  plain  as  to  admit 
of  no  objection.  To  descend  into  the  following  ages 
is  unnecessary  ;  for  the  greatest  enemies  to  precom- 
posed  set  forms  of  prayer  acknowledge,  that  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  ever  after  till  the  times 
of  the  Reformation,  the  joint  use  of  them  obtained 
all  over  the  Christian  world.  And  therefoi-e  we 
shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  what  has  been  already 
advanced,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the 
ancient  Jews,  our  Saviour,  his  Apostles,  and  the 
primitive  Christians,  did  join  in  the  use  of  pre- 
composed  set  forms  of  prayer. 

S$>.  What  is  the  next  thing  to  be  proved? 

A.  That  they  never  joined  in  any  other. 

%  How  does  it  appear  that  the  ancient  fetus,  our 
Saviour,  and  his  Apostles  never  joined  in  other  pray- 
ers before  our  Lord's  resurrection  P 

A.  That  they  never  joined  in  any  other  than  pre- 
composed  set  forms  previous  to  our  Lord's  resur- 
rection, may  very  justly  be  concluded  from  our  hav- 
ing no  authority  to  think  they  ever  did.  For,  as  he 
that  refuses  to  believe  a  matter  of  fact,  when  it  is 
attested  by  a  competent  number  of  unexceptionable 
witnesses,  is  always  considered  to  act  against  the 
dictates  of  reason  ;  so  does  that  person  act  no  less 
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unreasonably,  who  believes  a  matter  of  fact  without 
any  evidence.  And  on  what  evidence  can  any  man 
believe  a  matter  of  fact,  but  the  testimony  of  those, 
on  whose  veracity  and  judgment,  in  the  case,  he 
may  rely  ?  But  what  testimonies  can  any  man  pro- 
duce in  this  case  ?  No  one  can  pretend  to  any  proof, 
either  express  or  by  consequence,  within  this  com- 
pass of  time,  of  the  joint  use  of  prayers  conceiv- 
ed extempore  ;  because  there  is  not  the  smallest: 
degree  of  evidence,  or  so  much  as  a  bare  probability 
of  it.  And  therefore  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  ancient  Jews,  our  Saviour,  and 
his  Apostles,  never  joined  in  any  other  prayers  than 
precomposed  set  forms,  antecedent  to  our  Lord's 
resurrection. 

Q.  How  does  it  appear  that  they  never  joined  in. 
any  other  prayers  afterwards  ? 

A.  As  for  our  Saviour,  we  have  no  particular  ac- 
count of  his  praying,  between  the  time  of  his  resur- 
rection and  that  of  his  ascension,  and  therefore  can 
determine  nothing  on  the  subject  respecting  him. 
But,  with  regard  to  the  Apostles  and  primitive 
Christians,  we  may  prove  that  they  never  joined  in 
any  other  than  precomposed  set  forms,  after  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  by  the  same  mode  of  reasoning 
that  we  prove  they  never  did  before  his  resurrection. 
For  unless  sufficient  authority  can  be  brought  to 
prove,  that  they  joined  in  the  use  of  prayers  con- 
ceived extempore,  we  may  very  reasonably  conclude 
that  they  never  did  so. 

%,  Is  there  any  reason  in  particular  ivhich  is  of 
itself  a  strong  argument,  that  the  Apostles  and  pri- 
mitive Christians  did  never  join  in  any  other  than 
precomposed  set  forms  of  prayer  '? 

A,  Yes  ;  the  difference  between  precomposed  set 
forms  of  .prayer,  and  prayer  conceived  extempore, 
is  so  very  great,  and  the  alteration  from  the  joint  use 
of  the  one  to  the  joint  use  of  the  other  so  very  re- 
markable, that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  if  the  joint  use  of  extempore  prayers  had  ever 
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oeen  practised  by  the  Apostles  and  first  Christians, 
it  could  so  soon  have  been  laid  aside  by  every  church 
in  the  Christian  world  ;  and  yet  not  the  least  notice 
be  taken,  no  opposition  be  made,  nor  so  much  as  a 
hint  given,  either  of  the  time  or  reasons  of  its  be- 
ing discontinued,  by  any  of  the  ancient  writers  what- 
ever. But  that  every  nation  that  has  embraced  the 
Christian  faith  should,  with  perfect  harmony,  with- 
out one  single  exception,  as  far  as  the  most  diligent 
search  and  information  can  reach,  from  the  days  of 
the  Apostles  to  as  low  a  period  of  time  as  any  can 
reasonably  desire,  unite  and  agree  in  performing 
their  joint  worship  by  the  use  of  precomposed  set 
forms  only  ;  certainly  such  a  unanimous  practice  of 
persons  at  the  greatest  distance  both  of  time  and 
place,  and  not  only  different,  but  perfectly  opposite 
in  other  points  of  religion,  as  well  as  their  civil  in- 
terest, is  a  strong  argument  that  the  joint  use  of 
precomposed  set  forms  was  fixed  by  the  Apostles  in 
all  the  churches  they  planted,  and  that  by  the  special 
providence  of  God,  such  mode  of  worship  has  been 
preserved  as  remarkably  as  the  Christian  sacraments 
themselves. 

Q,  What  is  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  ? 

A.  That  the  precomposed  set  forms  of  prayer  in 
which  they  joined,  were  such  as  their  respective 
congregations  were  accustomed  to,  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with. 

Q.  Hoxv  does  this  appear  t 

A.  As  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Jews,  our 
Saviour  and  his  disciples,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
that  they  were  accustomed  to,  and  well  acquainted 
with  those  precomposed  set  forms,  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  scriptures ;  and  with  respect  to  their 
other  additional  prayers,  the  very  same  authors  from 
whom  we  derive  our  accounts  of  them,  do  unani- 
mously agree  in  attesting,  that  they  were  of  constant 
daily  use  ;  and  consequently  the  Jews,  our  Saviour, 
and  his  disciples,  could  not  but  be  accustomed  to, 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them. — The  matter, 
C 
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therefore,  is  past  all  dispute  until  the  gospel  state 
commenced,  and  even  then  also  it  is  equally  clear  and 
plain  ;  for  it  has  been  fully  shown,  that  the  Apostles 
and  primitive  Christians  did  constantly  use  the 
Lord's  prayer  and  psalms. 

Q.  But  tvere  there  not  other  prayers,  which  made 
tip  a  part  of  their  divine  service,  such  as  the  mifiis- 
ters  themselves  composed? 

A,  No  ;  because  the  same  authorities  which  prove 
that  they  were  precomposed  set  forms,  do  also  prove 
that  the  respective  congregations  were  accustomed 
to  them.  For  since  the  whole  congregation  did, 
with  one  accord,  lift  up  their  voice  in  an  instant,  and 
vocally  join  in  that  prayer  which  is  recorded,  Acts 
|v.  24  ;  since  the  public  prayers  which  the  primitive 
Christians  used  m  the  first  and  second  centuries 
were  called  common  prayers,  constituted  prayers, 
and  solemn  prayers  ;  since  the  liturgy  of  St.  James 
was  of  general  use  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  with- 
in 160  years  after  the  apostolic  age;  since  the  church 
in  Constantine's  time  used  authorized  set  forms  of 
prayer;  since  the  council  of  Laodicea  expressly  pro~ 
vides  that  the  same  liturgy  be  constantly  used, 
both  at  the  ninth  hour  and  m  the  evening ;  we  say, 
since  these  things  are  true,  we  may  appeal  to  the 
reason  of  all  men,  whether  it  was  possible,  in  those 
and  the  like  cases,  for  the  respective  congregations 
to  be  otherwise  than  accustomed  to,  and  thoroughlv 
ac.uamted  with  those  precomposed  set  forms  of 
prayer  in  which  they  joined. 

Q*  What  is  the  last  thing  here  to  be  considered  ? 

A.  That  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Jews,  our  Sa- 
viour, his  Apostles,  and  the  primitive  Christians, 
warrants  the  imposition  of  a  precomposed  liturgy, 
both  upon  the  clergy  and  laity. 

Q.  How  docs  this  practice  warrant  the  imposition 
of  a  precomposed  liturgy  upon  the  laity  ? 

A.  Because,  it  being  impossible  lor  the  laity  to 
hold  church  communion  without  a  form,  we  must 
certainly  infer  it  was  imposed  upon  them.     It  wa? 
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impossible  for  the  laity  to  hold  communion  either 
with  the  Jewish  or  Christian  church,  unless  they 
joined  in  a  precomposed  liturgy,  because  the  joint 
use  of  such  liturgy  was  their  particular  mode  of 
worship ;  and,  consequently,  as  many  of  the  laity 
as  held  communion  with  them,  must  have  submit- 
ted to  that  mode  of  worship. 

§>.  Hozv  does  their  practice'  show  that  a  precom- 
posed liturgy  xtfas  imposed  upon  the  clergy? 

A,  The  clergy  were  obliged  to  use  a  precompo- 
sed liturgy  in  their  public  ministrations,  because  the 
use  of  such  a  liturgy  was  settled  amongst  them,  and 
it  was  undoubtedly  expected  from  the  clergy  that 
they  should  practise  accordingly.  He  who  is  in  the 
least  versed  in  antiquity,  must  know  how  strict  the 
church-governors  were  in  those  times,  and  how  se- 
verely they  would  animadvert  upon  such  daring  in- 
novators, as  should  offer  to  set  up  their  own  fancies 
in  opposition  to  a  settled  rule.  So  that  it  is  no  won- 
der, if  in  the  first  centuries  we  meet  with  no  law  to 
establish  liturgies  ;  since  those  primitive  patterns  of 
obedience  looked  upon  themselves  to  be  as  much 
obliged  by  the  custom  and  practice  of  the  church,  as 
they  could  be  by  the  strictest  law.  But  we  find  that 
afterwards,  when  the  perverseness  and  innovations 
of  the  clergy  gave  occasion,  the  governors  of  the 
church  did,  by  establishing  canons,  oblige  the  clergy 
to  the  use  of  precomposed  liturgies ;  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  18th  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea, 
which  enjoined,  that  "  the  same  liturgv  should  be 
used  at  the  ninth  hour  and  in  the  evening."  This 
is  as  plain  an  imposition  of  a  precomposed  liturgy 
as  ever  was  or  can  be.  Thus  also  the  second  coun- 
cil of  Milan  enjoins  that  such  prayers  should  be 
used  by  all,  as  were  approved  of  by  the  council ; 
and  that  none  should  be  said  in  the  church,  but  such 
as  had  been  approved  of  by  the  more  prudent  sort 
of  persons  in  a  synod ;  which  is  another  evidence 
of  an  imposition  of  a  precomposed  liturgy  as  plain 
as  words  can  express. 
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§>.  Is  not  the  imposition  of  a  precomposed  liturgy 
a  greater  grievance  to  the  laity ,  than  if  each  pastor 
imposed  his  ozun  prayer ,  conceived  extempore,  on  his 
flock  ? 

A.  No;  because  every  extempore  prayer  is  as 
much  imposed,  and  lays  as  great  restraint  upon  the 
laity,  as  the  imposition  of  a  precomposed  liturgy, 
and  is  as  much  a  form  of  prayer  to  the  people,  as  a 
printed  book  can  be.  Besides,  when  the  liturgy  is 
precomposed  the  laity  have  this  advantage,  they 
Know  what  they  have  to  pray  for;  whereas,  in  ex- 
tempore prayers,  they  are  obliged  to  depend  wholly 
upon  the  ability  of  the  speaker. 

Q  But  is  not  the  imposing  of  a  liturgy  a  griev- 
ance to  the  clergy  ? 

A.  No;  since  it  is  done,  according  to  the  situa- 
tion of  our  church,  in  these  states,  by  their  Bishops, 
joined  with  the  representatives  of  the  clergy,  and 
also  of  the  people  ;  so  that  such  imposition  being  a 
joint  act  of  their  Bishops,  of  themselves,  and  of  the 
laity,  it  cannot  be  deemed  an  hardship. 

Q.  Have  not  forms  of  public  worship  many  great 
advantages  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  forms  of  prayer  drawn  up  by  the  wis- 
dom, talents,  and  piety  of  the  whole  church,  must 
certainly  be  better  than  those  composed  or  uttered 
extempore,  or  even  those  carefullv  prepared  by  an 
individual  minister.  They  enable  the  people  to 
.know  beforehand  the  prayers  in  which  they  are  to 
join.  They  prevent  the  erroneous  opinions  of  any 
minister  from  misleading  the  devotions  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  they  secure  the  conducting  of  public 
worship  with  that  dignity  and  reverence,  which  are 
due  ft)  the  Almighty  Lord  and  Ruler  of"  the  uni- 
verse. Where  forms  of  prayer  are  not  prescribed, 
every  thing  is  left  to  the  minister.  And  public  ex- 
tempore prayers  are  found  often  to  be  erroneous  in 
point  of  matter,  and  often  rendered  disgusting  by 
being  presumptuous,  or  familiar  and  vulgar  in  point 
G>f  language. 
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§.    Is  not  the  form  of  prayer  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  an  excellent  form  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  many  of  the  prayers  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  are  to  be  found  in 
the  liturgies  of  the  primitive  ages.  This  liturgy- 
was  drawn  up  by  the  venerable  Reformers  of  the 
English  Church,  and  afterward  improved  by  the 
revisions  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  pious  of 
her  divines.  It  is  now  brought  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection that  renders  it  the  most  complete  and  excel- 
lent form  of  devotion  of  which  the  Christian  world 
>:an  boast.  "  The  style  throughout  is  excellent,  calm, 
without  coldness,  and  through  every  where  sedate, 
often  times  affecting.  The  pauses  in  the  service 
are  disposed  at  proper  intervals.  The  transitions 
from  one  office  of  devotion  to  another,  from  con- 
fession to  prayer,  from  prayer  to  thanksgiving, 
from  thanksgiving  to  hearing  of  the  word,  are  con- 
trived to  supply  the  mind  with  a  succession  of  di- 
versified engagements.  The  prayer  at  one  time  is 
continued,  at  another  is  broken  by  responses,  or 
cast  into  short  alternate  ejaculations.— A  Christian 
petitioner  can  have  few  things  to  ask  of  God,  or 
to  deprecate,  which  he  will  not  find  expressed  in 
the  litany  for  the  most  part,,  with  inimitable  ten- 
derness and  simplicity."* 

^.  Is  not  a  departure  from  the  rubrics  in  the  per- 
formance of  public  worship  contrary  to  the  solemn 
vows  of  ordination? 

A*.  Yes ;  for  every  minister,  at  his  ordination, 
solemnly  promises  to  conform  to  the  worship  of  the 
church.  And  the  worship  of  the  church  is  regu- 
lated by  the  rubrics  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Departure  from  the  rubrics  would  destroy  the  uni- 
formity of  public  worship,  would  bring  the  litany 
into  disrepute,   and  tend  finally  to  subvert  it. 

i^.  jfe  not  the  introduction  of  extempore  prayers 
into  the  public  xvorship  of  our  church  also  unneces- 
sary and  presumptuous  ? 

*  Archdeacon  Pa'ev, 

C2        ' 
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A.  Yes;  because  the  church  has  fully  provided 
for  every  part  of  public  worship ;  and  it  would  be 
presumptive  in  any  individual  minister  to  suppose, 
that  by  any  alterations  or  prayers  of  his  own,  he 
would  improve  the  liturgy.* 

Q.  Can  it  be  justly  said  that  the  service  of  the 
church  is  too  long  and  tedious? 

*  The  following  extracts  from  a  charge  delivered -by  Bishop 
White  to  his  clergy,  exhibit,  in  a  strong  point  of  view,  the 
solemn  obligation  of  the  clergy  strictly  to  conform  to  the  disci- 
pline and  worship  of  the  church. 

"  In  regard  to  what  I  have  now  laid  before  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  episcopacy,  and  indeed  to  all  other  particulars  of 
this  discourse,  comprehended  in  the  institutions  of  our  church, 
I  ought  not  to  fail  to  remind  you  of  two  very  solemn  engage- 
ments by  which  she  binds  her  ministry  to  a  submission  to  them. 
One  of  these  engagements  is  the  promise  privately  signed  in 
the  presence  of  the  Bishop  previously  to  ordination  ;  the 
other  is  the  answer  to  a  question,  which  he  proposes  publicly  in 
the  service.  The  former  stipulates  for  a  conformity  to  the  doc- 
trines and  worship  of  our  church  ;  and  the  latter  is  a  vow  of 
canonical  obedience  to  xhe  Bishop.  Neither  of  these  pledges  can 
be  misunderstood."!  • 

"  For  any  one  to  insinuate  himself  into  a  church  with  senti- 
ments hostile  to  its  order,  and  under  vows  which  he  has  no  in- 
tention of  observing,  is  a  profanation,  that  may  be  classed  with 
those  perjuries  in  certain  departments  of  civil  life,  which  are 
said  to  mock  the  administration  of  our  laws.  Let  us  not  be 
content  with  avoiding  any  thing  like  this,  but  also  discounte- 
nance it  in  others.  Our  church  has  prescribed  a  form  of  prayer ; 
she  thinks  it  warranted  by  the  practice  of  the  church  in  the 
earliest  ages  as  far  back  as  any  remains  of  that  practice  are  to 
be  traced ;  and  not  by  that  only,  but  by  the  attendance  of  out 
Lord  on  the  prescribed  devotions  of  the  temple  and  of  the  sy- 
nagogue; the  evidences  that  there  were  established  forms  being 
equally  authentic  with  those  of  the  four  books  containing  the 
history  of  his  blessed  life.  The  plea  for  departing  from  this 
order  is  the  greater  increase  of  piety.  But  may  not  men  be 
under  the  government  of  a  piety,  mixed  with  much  error? 
They  may;  and  in  rhis  instance  of  the  violation  of  order  they 
surely  are.  I  mean  where  piety  of^mv  sort  is  the  motive  :  for, 
in  the  greater  number  of  the  instances  falling  under  my  obser- 
vation, I  have  been  compelled  to  ascribe  it  to  mere  vanity  una- 
the  exaltation  of  se/f."\ 

t  Bishop  White's  Charge,  p.  46,        f  P.  28,  29, 
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A.  No ;  because  there  is  great  variety  in  the  ser- 
vice ;  exhortation,  confession,  supplication,  reading 
the  word  of  God,  and  praising  his  holy  name  being 
mingled  together.  The  responses  also  tend  to  in- 
crease this  variety,  and  to  keep  up  their  attention. 
The  liturgy  is  altogether  so  excellent,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  tell  what  parts  could  with  propriety 
be  omitted.  They  who  remember  that  the  wor- 
ship of  God  is  the  principal  object  of  Christians 
in  their  public  assembles,  will  not  object  to  the 
length  of  the  service. 

*     %  When  and  by  whom  ruere  extempore  prayers 
first  made  use  of  in  public  worship  ? 

A.  Praying  extempore  was  first  set  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  English  liturgy  in  the  year  1570,  by 
one  friar  Comin,  who,  to  divide  Protestants,  and 
serve  the  ends  of  poperv,  began  to  pray  extempore 
with  such  fervor,  that  he  deluded  many,  and  was 
amply  rewarded  for  it  by  the  Pope ;  and  after  him 
Thomas  Heath  did  the  same.  See  Foxes  and 
Firebrands. 

i^  What  is  Mr.  Calvin's  opinion  of  forms  of 
prayer  P 

A.  He  delivers  his  judgment  in  his  well  known* 
epistles  to  the  duke  of  Somerset  in  this  manner; 
"  As  for  a  form  of  prayers  and  ecclesiastical  rites, 
I  do  highly  approve  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
one,  from  which  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the  pas- 
tor in  his  office  to  depart*" 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  Order  for  Daily  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  4 

1  Corinthians  xiv.  15. 

I  will  pray  w;th  the  Spirit,  and  I  will  pray  with  the  under- 
standing also. 

I.  Of  Prayer  in  general 

6).  WHAT  is  grayer? 

A.  It  is  the  offering  up  of  our  desires  to  God  ;  in 
Which  the  soul  has  the  honour,  and  advantage  also, 
of  breathing  forth  its  wishes  to  our  Maker,  lodging 
them  in  the  bosom  and  heart  of  its  Intercessor,  and, 
through  him,  petitioning  relief  in  all  its  necessities 
and  wants. 

Q.  What  are  the  grounds  of  this  duty  ? 

A,  The  insufficiency  of  man  to  help  himself,  and 
the  sufficiency  of  God  for  his  relief  and  support : 
for,  says  the  "Apostle,  "  In  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being."     Acts  xvii.  28. 

<!>.  What  encouragement  Jutve  we  to  comply  with 
this  duty  ? 

A.  The  promise  of  Christ,  saying,  "  Ask,  and  it 
shall  be  given  you  ;■  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you."     Mat.  vii.  7. 

gy.  But  is  all  prayer  effectual  to  this  end  ? 

A,  No ;  "■  Ye  ask  and  receive  not,  because  ye 
ask  amiss."     James  iv.  3. 

^.  How  then  must  our  prayers  be  qualified,  that? 
they  may  be  effectual?- 

ji.  They  must  be  constant  and  regular,  and  not 
by  fits  and  starts ;  and  so  Ave  are  required  u  to  pray 
without  ceasing :"  and  they  must  be  earnest  and 
diligent ;  for,  says  St.  James,  "  the  effectual  fervent 
prayer  of  a  righteous  man  ayaileth  much."  Jamc> 
IT,  16. 
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^.  What  does  St.  Gregory  Nyssen  say  of  prayer? 

A.  That  it  "  is  a  work  of  the  same  dignity  and  ho- 
nour, wherein  the  angels  and  saints  of  heaven  them- 
selves are  employed.  It  is  an  advocate  for  the 
guilty,  a  redemption  for  the  captive,  a  rest  for  the 
wearied,  and  a  comfort  for  the  sorrowful.  It  is  our 
watch-tower  whilst  we  sleep,  and  our  safeguard 
whilst  we  are  awake."  St.  Greg.  Nyssen.  Nom.  de 
Orat. 

^.  What  does  St.  Chrysostom  say  of  such  as  neglect 
prayer  P 

A.  "  When  I  see  a  man,"  says  he,  "  that  loveth 
not  his  prayers,  and  is  not  frequent  at  his  devotions, 
I  presently  conclude  him  to  be  a  miserable  creature, 
and  to  have  nothing  in  him  at  all  that  is  worthy  of 
commendation.     St.  Chrysost.  de  orundo  Deum. 

^.  And  xvhat  does  he  say  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer? 

A.  That,  u  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is  to  the  eye  of 
the  body,  so  is  prayer  to  the  soul."  Idem,  ibid. 
And  further  adds,  that  "  he  cannot  but  admire  and 
worider  at  the  great  love  of  God  towards  man,  for 
vouchsafing  him  so  high  an  honour,  as  familiarly  to 
speak  unto  him  by  prayer."      Idem,  ibid. 

£>.  Is  it  siifficient  to  worship  God  in  private  only  ? 

A.  No:  For  since  God  requires  what  is  both 
public  and  private,  the  performance  of  the  one  will 
not  justify  us  in  the  omission  of  the  other.  Divine 
worship  is  that  by  which  we  do,  in  a  more  imme- 
diate manner,  honour  God,  by  acknowledging  the 
perfections  of  his  nature  ;  and  the  more  publicly  and 
solemnly  this  is  done,  the  more  is  God  honoured  : 
and  therefore,  how  devout  and  pious  soever  we  may 
be  in  private,  we  must  not  forsake  the  assembling 
ourselves  together  for  the  worship  of  God,  as  the 
Apostle  enjoins.     Heb.  x.  25. 

Q.  But  may  xve  not  neglect  the  public  worship  of 
God,  provided  we  live  virtuous  and  sober  lives  ? 

A.  No ;  for  God  requires  "  we  should  live,  not 
only  soberly  and  righteously,  but  also  godly  in  this 
Drestnt  world."    Tit.  ii*  12.    The  very  Heathens 
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themselves  did  not  live  without  performing  some 
public  worship  to  those  whom  they  acknowledged 
to  be  gods.  "  All  people,"  as  the  prophet  saith, 
u  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  their  God."  Micah 
iv.  5.  So  that  we  are  worse  than  Heathens,  if, 
under  pretence  of  living  virtuously,  which  some  of 
them  also  did,  we  neglect  all  public  adoration  and 
worship  to  that  one  only  true  God,  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost. 

Q.  What  is  our  duty,  particularly,  when  xue  are 
engaged  in  this  solemn  exercise  ? 

A.  Carefully  to  observe  the  motions  of  our  minds  ; 
and  when  we  find  that  our  thoughts  are  roving,  we 
must  recal  them,  and  keep  them,  as  much  as  we  can, 
attentive  and  fixed  on  God  :  and  God  will  not  re- 
ject the  prayers  of  such  as  truly  fear  him,  because 
of  some  involuntary  distraction.  God  chiefly  re- 
gards the  integrity  of  our  hearts,  and  the  sincerity 
of  our  endeavours  ;  and,  when  he  finds  this,  he  will, 
for  Christ's  sake,  pardon  what  i&  amiss ,  through 
unavoidable  infirmity. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  a  practice  too  common  amongst  us, 
to  perform  the  service  of  God  in  a  careless  and  neg- 
ligent manner  P 

A*  Yes  ;  particularly  amongst  the  young  and  gid- 
dy part  of  the  congregation ;  whose  indecent  and 
irreverent  carriage  in  the  public  assemblies  is  too 
evident  a  proof,  that  they  have  little  or  no  regard  to 
the  service  of  God.  For  we  may,  in  our  churches, 
and  in  the  time  of  prayer,  see  some  whispering, 
some  sleeping,  some  sitting  as  if  the  minister  was 
speaking  to  them,  not  they  offering  up  prayers  to 
God  :  There  are  very  few  bended  knees,  very  few 
elevated  hands  and  eyes,  very  few  in  humble,  de- 
cent postures,  as  become  persons  engaged  in  God's 
service,  with  devout  and  attentive  minds.  We  know 
God  commands  us  to  ask  in  faith,  which  implies  the 
exercise  of  the  mind,  to  labour  fervently  in  prayers  : 
and  we  cannot  pray  with  faith  and  fervency,  if  we 
neither  understand  our  prayers,  nor  mind  them. 
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And  this  practice  amongst  us,  as  it  is  not  through 
error,  so  neither  is  it  through  unavoidable  infir- 
mity: for  though  we  cannot  avoid  all  disturbance  of 
mind,  yet,  such  a  degree  of  it  we  may,  as  removes 
the  heart  from  God,  and  leaves  only  a  little  lip- 
labour  ;  and  so  turns  true  piety  and  devotion  into 
vile  formality  and  hypocrisy. 

Q.  How  ought  we  to  prepare  ourselves  for  jmblic 
worship  ? 

A.  By  a  serious  reflection  upon  the  importance  of 
the  duty ;  with  fervent  prayers  for  God's  assistance 
to  enforce  -it  upon  our  minds:  that  we  may  be  able 
to  serve  him,  though  not  with  a  perfect  and  undis- 
turbed attention  and  devotion,  yet  with  such  a 
degree  of  it,  as  will,  through  the  intercession  of 
Christ,  procure  the  acceptance  of  our  prayers  and 
praises  with  cur  heavenly  Father.  The  moment 
we  enter  the  church  doors,  says  a  primitive  writer, 
we  drop  all  compliments  to  our  fellow  mortals,  and 
make  our  address  to  God  alone.  The  Jews  were 
directed  to  meditate  a  little  in  silence  after  they  had 
entered  the  synagogue. 

A  Prayer  at  our  first  entrance  into  the  Church, 

u  O  Lord,  I  am  now  in  thine  house.  Assist,  I 
pray  thee,  and  accept  my  services.  Enable  me, 
and  all  those  that  shall  this  dav  meet  in  thy  name,  to 
worship  thee  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Let  thy  Holy  Spirit  help  our  infirmities,  and  dis- 
pose our  hearts  to  seriousness,  attention,  and  devo- 
tion. And  grant,  that  we  may  improve  this  oppor- 
tunity to  the  honour  of  thy  holy  name,  and  the  be- 
nefit of  our  souls,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord/' 
Amen. 

II.  Of  the  Introductory  Seritences. 

Q.  How  does  the  church  require  the  minister  tv 
Ugin  the  daily  morning  and  evening  prayer  f 
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A,  By  reading  one  or  more  solemn  sentences,  se- 
lected from  holy  scripture ;  the  -whole  congregation 
seriously  and  deliberately  rising  up  at  the  same 
time. 

^.  Why  are  these  sentences  prefixed  to  the  daily 
morning  and  evening-  prayer  P 

A,  To  bring  the  minds  of  the  people  to  a  spiritual 
frame,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  great  and  im- 
portant duty  upon  which  they  are  now  to  enter. 

Q.  Why  are  these  sentences  selected  from  the  holy 
scriptures  f 

A.  To  the  intent  that  we  may  not  dare  to  diso- 
bey them ;  since  they  proceed  from  the  mouth  of 
that  God  whom  we  are  going  to  address,  whose  pity 
we  are  about  to  implore,  and  who  may  justly  reject 
petitions  if  we  hearken  not  to  his  voice. 

^.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  choice  of 
these  sentences  ? 

A,  That  the  venerable  compilers  of  our  liturgy 
have  evinced  their  usual  judgment,  judiciously  se- 
lecting such  plain  texts  of  holy  writ,  as  are  most 
likely  to  impress  our  minds  with  a  devout  and  aw- 
ful sense  of  the  divine  presence  ;  to  bring  all  sorts 
of  sinners  to  repentance,  and  also  to  encourage  them 
to  repent. 

%  For  what  reason  have  they  selected  so  many  f 

A.  Because  there  are  a  variety  of  dispositions, 
and  because  the  same  man  also  is  not  always  in  the 
same  temper. 

j^.  Hoxv  are  these  sentences  appointed  to  be  read? 

A,  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  01  the  officiating  mi- 
nister, to  use  such  of  them  every  day  as  he  may 
judge  best  adapted  to  his  own  and  his  people's  spi- 
ritual circumstances. 

j5>.  In  whap  manner  is  he  to  read  them  ? 

A.  Not  with  a  careless  and  indifferent  air,  but  af- 
ter such  a  method  as  may  effectually  show,  that  he 
feels,  and  is  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  solemn 
action  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
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III.  Of  the  Exhortation* 

^.  What  follows  next  to  the  introductory  senten- 
ces ? 

A,  A  solemn  and  seasonable  exhortation  to  be 
read  by  the  minister  alone,  he  and  the  people  all  re- 
verently continuing  to  stand. 

i^J.  What  is  the  design  of  this  exhortation  P 

A.  To  illustrate  ancl  apply  to  our  hearts  the  pre- 
ceding sentences,  and  to  direct  us  how  to  perform 
the  following  confession,  so  as  to  render  it  accepta- 
ble to  God,  and  beneficial  to  ourselves. 

^.  Whence  does  the  exhortation  infer  the  necessity 
of  confession  ? 

A.  From  the  word  of  God  ;  and  when  it  has  con- 
vinced us  of  the  necessity  of  confession,  it  directs 
us  how  it  is  to  be  performed,  and  then  invites  us  to 
that  important  duty,  for  which  it  has  so  well  pre- 
pared us  ;  and  thus  too  connects  the  preceding  sen- 
tences with  the  following  general  confession. 

^.  How  does  the  minister  encourageHs  ? 

A.  By  offering  to  accompany  us  to  the  throne  of 
grace  ;  being  well  assured  that  our  heavenly  Father, 
whose  ambassador  he  is,  stands  ready  to  receive  us, 
and  is  graciously  disposed  to  grant  our  requests. 
Q.  What  does  he  promise  ns  ? 

A.  That  he  will  put  words  into  our  mouths,  and 
apeak  with  us  and  for  us  ;  only  we  must  express  the 
humbleness  of  our  minds,  by  the  lowliness  of  our 
bodies,  and  assent  to,  and  seal  every  sentence  by  re- 
peating it  reverently  after  him, 

Q.  Mmt  the  congregation  repeat  the  exhortatioit 
too  after  the  minister  f 

A.  No  ;  they  must  not  repeat  it,  but  silently  and 
seriously  attend  to  what  he  delivers,  and  particularly 
and  duly  weigh  every  word  and  expression  in  it. 

Q,  What  ought  the  congregation  especially  to  re* 
vi ember  ? 
A.  That,  however  mean  and  contemptible  the 
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person  or  worldly  circumstances  of  the  minister  of 
Christ  Jesus  may  appear,  from  him  we  hear  the 
voice  of  God,  commanding  us  to  acknowledge  our 
transgressions,  to  make  humble  confession  of  our 
sins,  and  to  repent  ;  and  that  if  we  disregard  the 
command,  we  disregard  not  man,  but  God. 

Q.  What  rule  is  it  reasonable  the  minister  should 
observe,  between  the  end  of  the  exhortation  and  the 
beginning  of  the  confession  ? 

A*  To  make  such  a  pause  as  that  the  whole  con- 
gregation may  have  sufficient  time  deliberately,  and 
without  the  least  hurry,  to  put  themselves  into  a 
suitable  posture  for  prayer,  to  direct  their  minds  to 
God,  and  to  fix  them  upon  the  divine  Majesty,  that 
they  may  be  thoroughly  composed  for  so  solemn 
and  heavenly  an  exercise  by  the  time  the  minister 
begins  the  confession. 

IV.  Of  the  General  Confession. 

Q.  What  follows  next  to  the  exhortation  ? 

A.  A  general  confession,  to  be  said  by  the  whole 
congregation  after  the  minister,  all  kneeling  ;  which 
shoulcj  be  done  in  a  very  decent  and  devout  man- 
ner. 

Q.  Is  it  consonant  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  for  the  whole  congregation  to  repeat  the 
confession  zuith  the  minister  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  as  we  learn  from  St..  Basil,  who  tells  us, 
that  the  Christians,  u  in  all  churches,  immediately 
upon  their  entering  into  the  house  of  prayer,  made 
confession  of  their  sins  to  God,  with  much  sorrow, 
distress,  and  a  profusion  of  tears,  every  man  pro- 
nouncing his  own  confession  with  his  own  mouth."* 

l .  Why  are  the  minister  and  people  required  to  kneel 
in  prayer  ? 

A.  Because  it  is  the  most  proper  position ;  and 
|p  this  attitude  the  early  Christians  generally  of- 
fered up  both  their  public  and  private  supplications, 
*  pasU,  F.p.  63. 
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<£  Have  we  any  scripture  examples  for  kneeling 
&t  prayer  ? 

A.  Yes ;  for  thus  Solomon  of  old  prayed,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple,  and  before  all  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel,  as  we  read,  1  Kings  viii.  54.  "  And 
it  was  so,  that  when  Solomon  had  made  an  end  of 
praying  this  prayer  and  supplication  unto  the  Lord, 
he  rose  up  from  before  the  aku*  of  the  Lord,  from 
kneeling  upon  his  knees,  with  his  hands  spread  up  to 
heaven.  Thus  Daniel  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three 
times  a  day,  and  gave  thanks  before  his  God.  Chap* 
vi.  10.  And  thus  our  blessed  Saviour  also  prayed 
earnestly  in  his  agony,  as  mentioned  by  St.  Luke^ 
chap.  xxii.  "  And  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed." 
In  the  same  attitude  Peter' pfayed,  when  he  raised 
Dorcas  from  the  dead.  Acts  ix.  And  Saul,  after 
his  exhortation  to  the  elders  of  Miletus,  kneeled 
down  and  prayed  with  them  all.  Acts  xx.  36.  With 
the  disciples  at  Tyre-,-  Paul  and  Silas  kneeled  clown 
on  the  shore  and  prayed.  Acts  xxi.  5.  Paul  ex- 
pressed praver  by  the  attitude  that  with  propriety 
attends  it ;  "I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Eph.  iii.  14.  And  to  mention 
but  one  instance  more,  in  Acts  vii.  59,  60,  it  is  said-, 
that  when  the  Jews  u  stoned  St.  Stephen,  calling 
upon  God,  and  saying,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spi- 
rit, he  kneeled  down,"  &c. 

Q.  Why  is  the  confession  placed  at  the  beginning' 
of  the  prayers  ? 

A.  Because  God  has  assured  us  he  will  not  hear 
those  who  remain  in  their  sins*  Isaiah  i.  15.  John 
xi.  It  therefore  behoves  all  the  congregation  to  be 
early  in  their  attendance  at  the  house  of  prayer, 
that  they  may  have  time  to  compose  their  minds 
by  holy  "meditation,  to  reflect  upon  their  offences, 
and  to  prepare  for  joining  in  this  confession,  so  as 
to  have  the  benefit  of  absolution. 

Q.  Have  they  who  would  pray  effectually  always 
begun  their  prayers  with  confession  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  (Ezra  ix.  5,  6„  Dan.  ix.  4,  5.)  for  when 
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the  guilt  of  sin  is  once  removed  by  penitential  ac  • 
knowledgments,  there  is  no  bar  left  to  God's  grace 
and  mercy. 

Q.  Is  not  this  form  of  confession  too  general  ? 

A.  No ;  for  though  it  is  expressed  in  general 
terms,  yet  at  the  same  time,  by  mentioning  sins  both 
*;f  omission  and  commission,  it  is  so  particular,  that 
k  includes  every  kind  of  wickedness  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  designate. 

Q.  If  it  had  been  more  particular,  would  it  have 
ansxvered  the  design  of  it,  as  well  as  it  ?iow  does  ? 

A.  No ;  because  a  common  confession  ought  to 
be  so  contrived,  as  every  person  present  may  truly 
speak  it  as  his  own  case,  and  reduce  even  his  most 
particular  and  personal  faults  to  the  general  expres- 
sions of  it. 

<3>.  May  it  not  he  justly  objected  to  this  confession, 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  original  sin  in  it  ? 

A*  No  ;  because  we  confess  and  bewail  to  God, 
*:  that  we  have  followed  too  much  the  devices  and 
desires  of  our  own  hearts,"  which  plainly  implies 
ihat  our  hearts  are  evil  and  corrupt,  and  such  as  we 
ought  not  to  follow,  and,  consequently,  by  these 
words,  original  sin  is  sufficiently  understood. 

Q.  What  rule  ought  the  minister  to  observe  in  read- 
ing the  confession  ? 

A.  Since  the  church  has  enjoined,  that  it  shall  be 
said  by  the  whole  congregation  after  him,  he  would 
do  well  to  take  care,  that  he  does  not  begin  a  new 
portion  thereof,  before  the  people  have  had  time 
to  repeat  the  former  with  due  deliberation.  For 
nothing  certainly  can  be  more  indecent  than  the 
hurrying  over  such  an  excellent  form  as  this,  which 
ought  to  be  so  uttered,  that  the  hearts  of  the  people 
may  go  along  with  their  words,  that  they  may  pass 
on  leisurely  from  one  thing  to  another,  and  that  the 
whole  may  be  offered  to  God  as  a  rational  service. 

Q.  And  what  ought  the  people  also  to  remember  ? 

A.  That  when  they  are  repeating  the  several  por- 
tions of  the  confession  after  the  minister,  they  are 
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speaking  to  God,  and  engaging  in  the  grand  busi<» 
ness  of  repentance,  and  of  obtaining  his  reconcilia- 
tion and  favour.  They  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be= 
have  themselves  after  a  careless  and  slovenly  man- 
ner, nor  address  the  throne  of  grace  with  an  inarti- 
culate motion  of  the  lips  ;  a  practice  which  betokens 
irreverence,  and  proves  that  they  do  not  mind  what 
they  say,  or  to  whom  they  speak  ;  but  with  an 
humble,"  yet  earnest  tone  of  voice,  suited  to  the  so- 
lemnity of  this  confession,  the  vast  importance  of 
the  duty  of  prayer,  and  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  a  due  performance  of  it.  These  considerations 
should  sink  deep  into  their  hearts,  and  prevail  upon 
them  so  to  perform  this  duty,  that  it  may  obtain  the 
remission,  and  not  add  to  the  number  of  their  sins. 

V.  Of  the  Absolution. 

Q.  What  follows  next  to  the  confession  7 

A.  The  absolution,  which  is  to  be  pronounced  by 
the  priest  alone  ;  for  the  congregation  having  con- 
fessed their  sins,  with  a  humble,  lowly,  penitent*, 
and  obedient  heart,  and  remaining  depressed  under 
the  sense  of  their  iniquities,  are  now  in  a  situation 
that  particularly  requires  the  aid  of  spiritual  conso= 
lation. 

Q.  May  the  people  repeat  the  absolution  xvith  the 
priest  ? 

A*  No  ;  they  must  not  repeat  it,  as  is  evident  by 
the  rubric,  but  only  silently  and  seriously  listen  to 
him  whilst  he  pronounces  it,  and  at  the  end  of  it. 
give  their  assent  to  it  with  a  hearty  Amen,. 

Q.  Why  are  they  required  to  say  Amen  ? 

A.  To  signify  how  firmly  they  believe,  how  high- 
ly they  value,  and  earnestly  desire  those  comforts, 
which  the  absolution  is  designed  to  convey.  But 
here  let  it  be  noted,  that  whilst  it  affords  to  the 
good  the  greatest  consolation  and  support,  it  gives 
the  wicked  no  ground  either  to  presiune  c*  to  de- 
3nair  of  God's  mercy. 
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Q.  In  what  posture  is  the  priest  required  to  pro 
ndunce  the  absolution  ? 

A.  Standing ;  because  it  is  an  act  of  his  authority 
in  declaring  the  will  of  God,  whose  ambassador  he 
is. 

Q.  In  what  posture  are  the  people  to  receive  it  ? 

A.  Kneeling,  in  token  of  that  humility  and  rever- 
ence, with  which  they  ought  to  receive  the  joyful  tid- 
ings of  a  pardon  and  absolution  from  Almighty  God. 

Q.  Is  a  -deacon  permitted  to  pronounce  the  absolu- 
tion ? 

A.  No  ;  and  much  less  a  mere  layman :  hence 
the  custom  of  clergymen  who  are  only  ordained  to 
the  office  of  deacons,  to  pass  over  the  absolution, 
reading,  instead  thereof,  some  short  collect,  or 
otherwise  proceeding  directly  to  the  Lord's  prayer. 

Q.  Why  is  not  a  deacGii  permitted  to  pronounce  the 
absolution  ? 

A,  Because  it  would  be  to  usurp  an  authority 
never  committed  to  him  ;  and  the  rubric  itself  sup- 
poses that  he  who  pronounces  the  absolution  is  a  mi- 
nister in  priest's  orders* 

Q.  Is  this  solemn  declaration  always  attended  with 
the  remission  of  sins  ? 

A.  Yes;  provided  the  people  are  properly  dis-.. 
posed,  and  perform  the  conditions  required  on  their 
part.  Christ  having  committed  to  his  ministering 
servants  u  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,"  they  are 
empowered  to  convey  with  authority  forgiveness  of 
sins  from  Almighty  God  to  u  all  who  truly  repent, 
and  unfeignedly  believe  his  holy  gospel." 


VI.  Of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

'     Q.  What  follows  the  absolution  ? 

A.  The  Lord's  prayer,  which  ought  to  have  stood 
in  the  first  place,  but  that  it  would  have  been  irre- 
verent and  improper  in  us  to  have  called  God  our  Fa- 
ther, in  the  endearing  sense  in  which  we  now  we 
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Vhe  words,  till  we  had  confessed,  and  repented  of  our 
sins  and  transgressions  against  him. 

Q,  What  is  particularly  to  be  observed  concerning 
this  prayer  ? 

A.  That  it  was  composed  by  Jesus  himself,  our 
glorious  advocate,  who  knew  both  his  Father's  suf* 
nciency  and  our  wants,  and  may  therefore  assure 
us,  that  it  contains  everything  fit  for  us  to  ask,  or 
his  Father  to- grant. 

Q.  Why  ought  xue  to  add  this  form  to  all  our  pray* 
crs? 

A,  To  make  up  their  defects,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  our  heavenly  Father ;  who,  if  he  cannot 
deny  us,  when  we  ask  in  his  Son's  name,  can  much 
less  do  so  when  we  speak  in  his  word  also.*" 

Q.  Is  the  Lord? s  prayer  essential  to  Christians  ? 

A,  Yes  ;  it  is  as  essentially  necessary  to  all  the  dis- 
ciples, and  true  followers  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  may  no  more  be  omitted  in  their  pub- 
lic addresses  to  God,  under  pretence  of  using  other 
words  equivalent,  than  the  Christian  form  of  bapT 
tism  may  be  altered. 

Q.  What  is  the  observation  of  Groiius  concerning 
this  prayer  ? 

A.  That  so  averse  was-  our  Lord  to  unnecessary 
innovation,  and  the  affectation  of  novelty,  that  he 
"  who  had  not  the  spirit  by  measure,  John  in* 
34,  and  in  whom  were  all  the  hidden  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  Col.  xi.  3,  selected 
the  words  and  phrases  of  this  praver,  principally 
from  forms  at  that  time  well  known  among  th$ 
Jews. 

Q.  Repeat  the  rubric  at  the  head  of  this  prayer. 

A.  "  Then  the  minister  shall  kneel,  and  say  the 
Lord's  prayer  y  the  people  still  kneeling,  and  repeat- 
ing it  with  him  here,  and  wheresover  else  it  is  used, 
in  divine  service." 


.*  Cyprian  de.Orat.  p.  139,  140. 
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Q.  Why  are  the  people  required  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
prayer  with  the  minister  I 

A.  Here,  and  wheresoever  else  this  prayer  is 
used,  the  whole  congregation  are  required  to  join, 
with  the  minister,  partly  that  the  people  igno- 
rantly  educated  may  sooner  learn  it ;  and  partly 
to  signify  how  boldly  we  may  approach  the  Father, 
when  we  address  him  in  the  Son's  words. 

Q.  What  is  proper  to  be  observed  concerning  the 
use  of  this  prayer  ? 

A*  That  the  offering  up  of  this  prevailing  suppli- 
cation, with  true  devotion,  and  zeal  of  heart,  affords 
to  God  that  glory,  to  the  weakest  man  that  aid,  and 
to  the  most  perfect  Christian  that  solid  comfort, 
which  is  unspeakable, 

VII.  Of  the  Responses* 

Q.  What  follow  after  the  Lords  prayer  ? 

A.  The  responses,  consisting  of  prayers  and 
praises. 

Q.  Why  are  they  called  responses  ? 

A.  From  the  people's  answering  the  minister  y 
which  is  agreeable  to  a  very  ancient  practice  of  the 
Jews,  who  used  to  recite  their  public  hymns  and 
prayers  alternately  ;  and  many  of  the  Fathers  assure 
us  that  the  primitive  Christians  imitated  them  there- 
in ;  so  that  there  is  no  old  liturgy,  wherein  there  are 
not  such  short  and  devout  sentences  as  these. 

Q.  Should  not  all  the  congregation  join  the  minis* 
ter  with  an  audible  voice  in  the  responses  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  for  the  beauty  and  solemnity  of  the  ser- 
vice is  entirely  lost  when  the  people  leave  the  repeat- 
ing of  the  responses  to  the  clertc;  and  in  this  case 
also  they  do  not  perform  their  part  in  the  solemn 
worship  of  God,  but  are  as  culpable  for  their  neg- 
lect herein,  as  the  minister  would  be  for  the  neglect 
of  his  duty. 

Q,  What  is  the  design  of  these  responses  P 

A>  To  quicken  and  invigorate  the  people's  devc* 
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tion,  and,  by  a  grateful  variety,  to  engage  their  at- 
tention, too  apt  to  wander,  during  the  performance 
of  sacred  offices  ;  for  since  they  have  their  share  of 
duty,  they  must  wait  till  their  turn  come,  and  pre- 
pare for  the  next  response  ;  whereas,  when  the  mi- 
nister does  all,  the  people  naturally  grow  listless,  as 
if  they  were  wholly  unconcerned  in  the  service  be- 
fore them. 

Q.  Whence  is  the  first  response  taken  P 

A.  The  first  response,  viz.  "  O  Lord,  open  thou 
our  lips,  and  our  mouth  shall  show  forth  thy  praise," 
is  taken  from  the  fifty-first  psalm,  and  is  fitly  placed 
here  with  respect  to  those  sins  we  lately  confessed ; 
for  if  we  are  as  sensible  of  our  guilt  as  we  ought  to 
be,  it  will  be  needful  for  us  to  desire  such  evidences 
of  our  pardon,  as  may  free  us  from  the  terrors  which 
seal  up  our  lips,  and  then  we  shall  be  in  a  suitable 
disposition  to  praise  God  heartily  in  the  following 
psalms. 

i^J.  Hoxv  do  we  proceed  next  ? 

A.  Having  a  good  confidence  that  our  pardon  is 
granted,  in  imitation  of  David,  after  confessing  his 
sins,  declaring  his  distress,  and  imploring  pardon 
and  deliverance,  we  turn  our  petition  into  praises, 
our  sighs  and  groans  into  songs  of  thanksgivings  ; 
rising  up  in  token,  that  we  lift  up  our  hearts  to  adore 
and  magnify  the  eternal  and  ever  blessed  Trinity, 
ascribing  glory  to  the  Father,  who  grants  us  absolu- 
tion ;  to  the  Son,  through  whom  it  was  purchased 
and  obtained ;  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whom  it  is 
sealed  and  dispensed. 

Q.  Why  is  the  Gloria  Patri  so  called? 

A.  From  the  two  initial  words  in  Latin,  in  which 
language  thev  signify,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father," 
&c.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  lesser  Doxology,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  angelical  hymn,  or  great 
Doxology,  which  begins,  "  Glory  be  to  God  on 
high,"  and  is  by  our  church  appointed  to  be  said  in 
the  office  for  the  holy  communion,  and  may  likewise 
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be  used  at  the  end  of  the  hymns  and  psalms  by  the 
ministei  and  people  instead  of  the  other. 

Q.  How  was  the  Gloria  Patri  used  in  the  primitive 
church  ? 

A,  It  was  the  custom  from  the  beginning  of 
Christianity,  as  the  ancients  relate,  to  give  "  glory  to 
the  onlv  Father,  with  the  So      md  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Q.  By  whom  was  this  orthodox  form  corrupted? 

A.  By  the  Arians,  who  attem.  1  to  change  it  into 
"  Glorv  be  to  the  Father,  by  the  Son,  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.'" 

( '.  What  was  the  consequence  of  this  corruption  ? 

A.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  church  enlarged' 
the  old  form,  and  annexed  it  to  their  liturgies,  say- 
ing, "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  ever,  world  without  end." 
And  so  the  Greek  church  still  uses  it ;  but  the  West- 
ern church,  in  a  council,*  added  these  words,  "  as 
it  was  in  the  beginning,"  to  show  that  this  was  the 
primitive  faith,  and  the  old  orthodox  way  of  prais- 
ing God. 

Q?  How  do  we  proceed  next  ? 

A.  The  penitential  part  of  the  service  being  com- 
pleted, we  proceed  to  the  eueharistic :  as  an  intro* 
duction  to  which,  the  minister,  addressing  the  con- 
gregation, exhorts  them  to  praise  the  Lord ;  and 
the  people,  to  show  their  obedience  to  the  pious  ex- 
hortation of  the  minister,  and  to  evince  their  desire 
to  join  with  him  in  praising  God,  immediately  an- 
sweiy  "  The  Lord's  name  be  praised." 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  impropriety  to  divide  our  prayers 
into  such  small  parts  and  vcrsicles? 

A.  No  ;  for  though  there  be  an  alteration  and  di- 
vision in  the  utterance,  yet  the  prayer  is  but  one 
continued  form ;  and  though  the  church  requires 
that  the  minister  speak  one  portion,  and  the  people 
the  other,  yet  both  the  minister  and  the  people  ought 
mentally  to  offer  up  and  speak  to  God,  what  is  vo- 

*  Concil.  Varer.se.  chap.  in.  torn.  ii.  col.  729- 
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e&Itr  offered  up  and  spoken  by  each  of  them  respec- 
tively. 

Q.  What  rule  must  both  the  minister  and  people  ob- 
serve, that  they  may  be  the  better  c-xtbled  to  do  this? 

A.  To  take  care  that  they  do  not  confound  and 
disturb  each  other,  by  beginning  their  several  por- 
tions too  soon.  The  minister's  first  versicle  must 
be  finished,  before  the  people  utter  a  word  of  the 
second;  and  the  people  must  have  time  to  finish 
the  second  before  the  minister  begins  the  third, 
&c.  so  that  both  the  minister  and  people  may 
have  time  deliberately  to  offer  every  portion,  and 
to  make  all  of  them  together  one  continued  act  of 
devotion . 

VIII.     Of  the  Anthem,  commonly  called  the  Venite 
Exult  emus. 

Q.  What  follows  after  the  responses  ? 

A.  In  the  morning  service  an  anthem,  commonlv 
called,  the  Venite  Exultemus,  except  on  those  days 
for  which  other  anthems  are  appointed  ;  and  except 
also,  when  it  is  used  in  the  course  of  the  psalms, 
on  the  nineteenth  dav  of  the  month.^ 

Qm  Whence  is  this  anthem  taken  ? 

A.  Partly  from  the  ninety-fifth,  and  partly  from 
the  ninety-sixth  psalm.  The  first  of  which  was  de- 
signed originally  for  the  public  service,  on  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  as  some,  or  on  the  Sabbath-day,  as 
others  think  :;f  and  the  latter  was  composed  upon 
the  occasion  of  bringing  the  ark  to  the  city  of  Da- 
vid. 

Q.  By  whom  has  the  first  of  these  psalms  been, 
used  in  public  worship  ? 

A.  By  all  the  Christian  world,  as  the  liturgies  of 
St.  Chrvsostom  and  St.  Basil  witness  for  the  Greek 


*  This  order  is  given  to  avoid  repetition, 
t  Grotius  was  of  the  former,  and  Calvin  of  the  latter  opi- 
nion, 
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church,  and  the  testimony  of  St.  Augustine  for  the 
African,*  and  all  the  ancient  offices  and  capitulars 
for  the  Western. 

Q.  What  does  St.  Ambrose  say  of  it  ? 

A.  That  it  was  the  custom  of  the  church  in  his 
time  to  begin  their  service  with  it;t  for  which  rea- 
son in  the  Latin  office  it  is  called,  The  Initiatory 
Psalm ;  it  being  always  sung  with  a  strong,  loud 
voice,  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  to  hasten  those 
people  into  the  church,  who  were  in  the  cemetery  or 
church-yard,  or  any  other  adjacent  parts,  waiting 
for  the  beginning  of  prayers.J 

£{.  Why  is  this  anthem,  as  it  noxu  stands,  placed 
here? 

A.  Because  it  is  a  proper  introduction  to  the 
psalms  in  general,  which  immediately  follow  ;  for  in 
the  repetition  of  it,  the  people  mutually  exhort  and 
encourage  each  other  to  the  performance  of  psal- 
Wa  ody  in  an  acceptable  method. 

Q.  How  should  this  anthem  be  performed? 

A.  In  a  very  cheerful,  but  solemn  manner  ;  that 
our  whole  demeanour  may  express  that  inward  de- 
votion of  our  souls,  so  necessary  to  render  our 
praises  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God. 

IX.  Of  the  Psalms. 

Q.  What  follows  after  the  anthem  commonly  cal- 
led the  Vcnitc  Exidtemns  ? 

A.  "  A  portion  of  the  psalms,  as  they  are  ap- 
pointed, or  one  of  the  selections  of  psalms  set  forth 
by  this  church  ;"  which  order  of  the  service  is  not 
only  agreeable  to  reason  and  the  nature  of  things, 
but  is  conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church. 

Q.  Why  do  the  psalms  follow  next  ? 

*  Serm.  176.  de  verb.  Apost.  c.  i. 

|  Serm.  de  Deip. 

\  Durard.  de  Diyin.  Office,  Rational. 
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A.  Because,  if  we  have  duly  performed  the  pre- 
ceding parts  of  the  liturgy,  we  shall  be  disposed  to 
sing  David's  psalms  with  David's  spirit. 

{  .  What  does  St.  Basil  say  of  the  psalms  ? 

A.  That,  in  his  time,  they  were  used  in  all  the 
churches  of  God.* 

(>.  Wlierein  appears  the  propriety  of  using  the 
psalms  in  Christian  rvorship  f 

A.  Because  they  are  a  collection  of  sacred  hymns, 
composed  by  devout  members  of  the  Jewish  church, 
for  the  purpose  of  praising  God,  both  on  public 
and  private  occasions;  and  being  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  are  so  adapted  to  all  states 
and  conditions  of  the  church,  that  they  are  used  by 
Christians  as  well  as  Jews. 

Q.  Why  are  the  psalms  oftener  used  than  any 
ether  pari  of  scripture  ? 

A.  Because  they  not  only  contain  a  variety  of  de- 
votions, agreeable  to  all  degrees  and  circumstances 
of  men  ;  but  because  every  man  may,  without  much 
difficulty,  either  directly,  or  by  way  of  accommo- 
dation, apply  most  of  them  to  his  own  case. 

Q.  But  may  we  not  herein  be  justly  accused  of 
novelty  ? 

A.  No  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  temple-service 
consisted  chiefly  of  forms  taken  out  of  the  book  of 
Psalms,  1  Chron.  xvi.  1 — 37.  xx.  1,  2.  And  the 
prayers  of  the  modern  Jews  are  also  mostly  gathered 
thence.f  The  Christians  undoubtedly  used  them 
in  their  public  service  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles, 
1  Cor.  xiv.  26.  Col.  hi.  16.  and  in  the  following  ages 
they  were  repeated  so  often  at  church,  that  the  most 
illiterate  Christians  could  rehearse  them  at  their 
ordinary  work. 

Q.  Why  are  the  psalms  said  or  sung  by  course? 

A.  Because  this  is  perfectly  congenial  to  the  usage 
of  antiquity,  and  seems  to  be  as  old  as  Christianity 


*  Basil,  Epis.  63,  torn.  ii.  p.  843. 
f  Buxtorf.  Syvug.  Judaic,  can.  19. 
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itself  ;*  is  sanctioned  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
best  and  wisest  among  the  Fathers ;  has  been  rati- 
fied by  respectable  councils,  and  the  most  approved 
ecclesiastical  laws  ;  and  is  obviously  calculated  to 
keep  up  the  attention,  and  assist  the  devotion  of  the 
people.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
Christians  received  this  practice  from  the  Jews  ; 
for  it  is  plain  that  several  of  the  psalms,  which  were 
composed  for  the  public  use  of  the  temple,  were  writ- 
ten in  Amoebaick,  or  alternate  verse.')*  To  which 
temple  service  it  is  probable  the  vision  of  Isaiah 
alluded,  which  he  saw  of  Seraphim,  crying  one  to 
another,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  &c. 

Q,  What  does  St.  Basil  testify  concerning-  this 
practice  ? 

A.  That  the  people,  in  his  time,  "  rising  before  it 
was  light,  went  to  the  house  of  prayer,  and  there,  in 
great  agony  of  soul,  and  incessant  showers  of  tears, 
made  confession  of  their  sins  to  God ;  and  then 
from  their  prayers  proceeded  to  singing  of  psalms, 
dividing  themselves  into  two  parts,  and  singing  by 
turns."!  Since  which  time  it  has  been  thought  so 
reasonable  and  decent  a  custom,  as  to  be  universally 
practised. 

$%.  But  does  not  the  alternate  use  of  the  psalms 
deprive  both  the  minister  and  the  people  alternately 
of  divers  verses,  which  they  would  otherwise  speak 
to.  God  as  their  own  prayers  P 

A.  No  ;  because  either  of  them  may  join  men- 
tally in  all  the  verses,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
friends  of  extemporary  prayer  join  mentally  in  the 
whole  of  what  is  pronounced  by  the  minister  alone, 

Q.  In  what  pasture  arc  the  psalms  to  be  repeated  t 

A.  When  we  repeat  the  psalms  and  hymns  we 

*  The  alternate  recitation  of  psalms  and  hymns  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  is  easily  traced  hack  to  the  close  of  the  first  cen 
-\r:\.     See  Pliny's  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan. 

|  As  the  124th  and  117th,  8tc. 

j  Basil,  Epist.  ad  Clerurh.  Neocxsariens.  Epis.  63,  ton.  .. 
•  onst   Aj  os.  1.  2.  cl> 
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stand,  which  has  usually  been  considered  as  the 
most  proper  attitude  for  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
that  by  the  erection  of  our  bodies  we  may  express 
the  elevation  of  our  souls, 

Q.  Is  there  no  other  reason  of  our  standing  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  it  is  because  some  parts  of  the  psalms 
are  directed  to  God,  and  others  are  not :  as  there- 
fore it  would  be  very  improper  to  kneel  at  those 
parts  which  are  not  directed  to  him  ;  so  it  would  be 
very  indecent  to  sit  when  we  repeat  those  that  are, 
And,  therefore,  because  both  these  parts,  viz.  those 
which  are,  and  those  which  are  not  directed  to  God, 
are  so  frequently  altered,  and  mingled  one  with  an- 
other, that  the  most  suitable  posture  for  each  of  them 
cannot  always  be  used,  standing  is  prescribed  as  a 
posture  which  best  suits  together,- 

Q.  Is  this  posture  also  consonant  to  the  practice  of 
the  Jewish  church  recorded  in  scripture  P 

At  Yes  ;  for  we  read,  that  "  while  the  Priests  and 
Levites  were  offering  up  praises  to  God,  all  Israel 
stood. 

Q.  What  do  we  learn  from  the  ritualists  of  the 
church  in  this  respect  ? 

A.  That  when  they  came  to  the  psalms  they  al- 
ways showed  the  affection  of  their  souls  by  this  pos- 
ture of  their  bodies.* 

Q,  What  does  the  church  direct  concerning  the  use 
of  the  Gloria  Patri? 

A.  That  at  the  end  of  every  psalm,  and  of  ail  the 
hymns,  except  the  Te  Deum,  may  be  said  or  sung 
the  Gloria  Patri ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  whole, 
portion  or  selection  of  psalms  for  the  day,  shall 
be  said  or  simg  the  Gloria  Patri,  or  else  the  Gloria 
in  Excels  is. 

§>+  Hew  xvas  the  Gloria  Patri  used  by  the  eastern 
and  ivestern  churches  ? 

A.  In  some  parts  of  the  eastern  church  it  was 
formerly  repeated   at  the  end  of  the  last  psalm, 

•  •  Caspian,  lib.  xi.  eh.  13. 
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which  was  called  their  Antiphona,  or  Allclujah,  be- 
cause they  always  selected  for  the  concluding  psalm 
one  of  those  which  had  the  title  of  Alldujah  prefixed 
to  it  j  but  in  all  the  western  churches,  that  of  Rome 
excepted,  the  ancient  practice  was  to  repeat  it  at 
the  end  of  every  psalm.  With  us,  this  circum- 
stance is  left  optional  with  the  minister  and  people. 
However,  there  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  propriety 
in  the  use  of  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  every  psalm, 
since  it  serves  as  a  general  application  to  each  of 
them.  And  besides,  as  a  penitential  psalm  may 
be  followed  by  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving,  and  that 
succeeded  by  one  of  adoration  or  prophecy,  if  they 
were  not  separated  by  this  doxology,  or  something 
of  the  like  nature,  subjects  very  distant  and  distinct 
might  be  strangely  and  improperly  united. 

Q,  Why  is  this  glorification  used  at  the  end  of  the 
psalms  ? 

A,  To  signify  that  we  believe  that  the  same  God 
is  worshipped  by  Christians  as  by  Jews  ;  the  same 
God  that  is  glorified  in  the  psalms,  having  been 
from  the  beginning,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
as  well  as  at  present. 

Q,  But  is  not  the  Gloria  Patri  an  addition  to  the 
psalms  ? 

A,  It  is  no  real  addition,  but  only  used  as  a  ne- 
cessary expedient  to  turn  the  Jewish  psalms  into 
Christian  nymns,  as  they  were  before  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  synagogue. 

%  Is  it  not  an  objection  to  the  use  of  some  of  the 
psalms,  that  they  appeal-  to  contain  imprecations  on 
David's  personal  enemies  P 

A,  No  ;  because  David,  in  those  passages,  is  not 
speaking  in  his  own  person,  but  in  the  person  of  the 
Messiah,  of  whom  he  was  a  type  ;  and  as  an  in- 
spired prophet,  imprecates  vengeance  on  the  finally 
impenitent  enemies  of  the  Messiah  and  his  king- 
dom. And  we  may  with  awful  reverence  repeat 
these  just  denunciations  of  the  Almighty  against 
the  irreclaimable  enemies  of  the  person  and  king- 
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dom  of  his  blessed  Son.     Besides,  the  imprecations 
may  be  so  translated  as  to  become  predictions. 

Bishop  Sanderson's  Opinion  of  the  Psalms. 

u  The  Psalms  of  David  are  the  treasury  of  chris- 
tian comfort,  fitted  for  all  persons  and  all  necessi- 
ties ;  able  to  raise  the  soul  from  dejection  by  the 
frequent  mention  of  God's  mercies  to  repentant  sin- 
ners ;  to  stir  up  holy  desires  ;  to  increase  joy  ;  to 
moderate  sorrow  ;  to  nourish  hope,  and  teach  us 
patience,  by  waiting  God's  leisure  ;  to  beget  a  trust 
in  the  mercy,  power,  and  providence  of  our  Crea* 
tGr ;  and  to  cause  a  resignation  of  ourselves  to  his 
will ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  to  believe  our- 
selves  happy," 

Bishop  Horners  Account  of  the  Psalms* 

u  The  Psalms  are  an  epitome  of  the  Bible,  adapt- 
ed to  the  purposes  of  devotion.  They  treat  occa- 
sionally of  the  creation  and  formation  of  the  world  ; 
the  dispensations  of  providence,  and  the  economy 
of  grace  ;  the  transactions  of  the  patriarchs  ;  the 
exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel  ;  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness,  and  settlement  in  Canaan  : 
their  law,  priesthood,  and  ritual ;  the  exploits  of 
their  great  men,  wrought  through  faith  ;  their  sins 
and  captivities  ;  their  repentances  and  restorations  ; 
the  sufferings  and  victories  of  David  ;  the  peaceful 
and  happy  reign  of  Solomon  ;  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  with  its  effects  andconsequences  ;  his  in- 
carnation, birth,  life,  passion,  death,  resurrection, 
ascension,  kingdom,  and  priesthood  ;  the  effusion 
of  the  spirit ;  the  conversion  of  the  nations  ;  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews  ;  the  establishment,  increase, 
and  perpetuity  of  the  Christian  church;  the  end 
of  the  world;  the  general  judgment;  the  condem- 
nation of  the  wicked,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the 
righteous  with  their  Lord  and  King.  These  ara- 
£.2. 
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the  subjects  here  presented  to  our  meditations; 
We  are  instructed  how  to  conceive  of  them  aright, 
and  to  express  the  different  affections,  which,  when 
so  conceived  of,  they  must  excite  in  our  minds. 
They  are,  for  this  purpose,  adorned  with  the  figures, 
arid  set  off  with  all  the  graces  of  poetry  ;  and  poetry 
yiself  is  designed  yet  farther  to  be  recommended  by 
the  charms  of  music,  thus  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  ;  that  so  delight  may  prepare  the  way 
for  improvement,  and  pleasure  become  the  hand- 
maid of  wisdom,  while  every  turbulent  passion  is 
calmed  by  sacred  melody,  and  the  evil  spirit  is  still 
dispossessed  by  the  harp  of  the  son  of  Jesse*" 

X.  Of  the  Lessons. 

<j.  What  follows  after  the  psalms  P 

A.  Two  lessons,  with  the  intervention  only  of  a 
hymn,  according  to  the  calendar,  or  table  of  les- 
sons j  which  are  very  judiciously  selected,  one  out 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  other  out  of  the  New. 

Q.  Why  are  the  lessons  placed  here  ? 

A.  Because  our  hearts  being  now  elevated  to 
God,  and  our  affections  warmed  by  celebrating  his 
praises  in  the  psalms,  we  are  in  a  suitable  tern  el- 
and disposition  to  listen  with  attention  and  rever- 
ence to  what  he  shall  speak  to  us  in  his  word.  And 
thus  too  a  respite  or  intermission  is  given  to  the 
bent  of  our  minds  ;  for  as  they  were  required  to  be 
active  in  the  psalms,  it  is  sufficient  if  in  the  lessons 
they  are  attentive. 

Q.  Why  is  one  lesson  taken  out  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  other  out  of  the  New  P 

A,  To  show  the  harmony  and  connection  that 
exist  between  the  covenants,  the  law  and  the  gos- 
pel ;  for  that  which  was  mysteriously  represented  in 
the  Old  Testament,  as  under  a  shadow,  in  signs 
and  figures,  is,  in  the  New,  more  explicitly  revealed ; 
things  which  are  in  the  former  prefigured",  are  in  the 
gospel  fulfilled. 
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^.  Why  is  the  lesson  out  of  the  Old  Testament 
itad  first  ? 

A,  That  the  minds  of  the  hearers  may  be  gradu- 
ally led  from  darker  revelations  to  clearer  views, 
and  prepared  by  the  veils  of  the  law  to  bear  the 
light  breaking  forth  in  the  gospel. 

§>.  What  is  the  antiquity  of  lessons? 

A,  Justin  Martyr  says,  "  It  was  a  custom  in  his 
time  to  read  lessons  out  of  the  Prophets  and  Apos- 
tles in  the  assembly  of  the  faithful/'*  And  the 
council  of  Laodicea,  held  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  ordered  "  lessons  to  be  mingled 
with  the  psalms."  And  Cassian  tells  us,  that  "  it 
was  the  constant  custom  throughout  Egypt  to  have 
two  lessons,  one  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
another  out  of  the  New,  read  immediately  after  the 
psalms  ;  a  practice,"  he  says,  "  so  ancient,  that  it 
cannot  be  known  whether  the  institution  was  of 
human,  apostolic,  or  divine  appointment :"  and  he, 
with  many  others,  is  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  the 
ministry  of  Angels. 

i^.  lias  this  practice  been  peculiar  to  the  Christians 
only  ? 

A.  No ;  it  was  constantly  adopted  by  the  Jews 
also,  who  divided  the  books  of  Moses  into  as  many 
portions  as  there  are  weeks  in  the  year ;  that  so, 
one  of  those  portions  being  read  every  Sabbath-day, 
the  whole  might  be  read  every  year.  And  to  this 
answers  that  expression  of  St.  James,  that  u  Moses 
was  read  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath-day.'* 
And  that  to  this  portion  of  the  law,  they  added  a  les- 
son out  of  the  Prophets,  we  may  infer  from  the  13th 
chapter  of  Act3,  wherein  it  is  mentioned,  that  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  were  both  read  in  the  syna- 

ogue  where  St.  Paul  was  present,   and  that  the 

'rophets  were  read  at  Jerusalem  ever}7  Sabbath-day.. 

Q,  How  often  are  the  books  of  the  Old  and  Neiv 
Testament  read  through  P 

*  Aj>o}  i.  cap  lxxxvi.  p.  131, 


J 
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£.  The  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
Christians  are  more  nearly  concerned,  is  read 
through,  except  the  book  of  Revelations,  three 
times  a  year ;  and  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  also  read  through  once  a  year. 

Q.  What  posture  does  the  church  prescribe  for  the 
minister  in  reading  the  lessons? 

A,  The  scripture  being  the  word  of  God,  and 
so  a  declaration  of  his  will,  the  reading  of  it,  or 
making  it  known  to  the  people,  is  an  act  of  autho- 
rity, and  therefore  the  minister  who  reads  the  les- 
sons is  to  stand. 

i^1.  Hoxv  is  the  minister  directed  to  give  notice  to 
the  people  what  chapter  he  reads? 

A,  By  saying,  "  Here  beginneth  such  a  chapter, 
or  a  verse  of  such  a  chapter,  of  such  a  book  :"  that 
the  people,  if  they  have  their  Bibles  or  books  or 
lessons*  with  them,  may,  by  looking  over  them, 
be  more  attentive, 

Q.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  care  of 
the  primitive  church  in  this  respect? 

A,  That  it  was  very  remarkable ;  for  before  the 
reader  began,  sometimes  the  Bishop  addressed  the 
people  with  this  salutation,  "  Peace  be  unto  you." 
An  assistant  deacon  stood  up,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
said,  "  Let  us  listen  my  brethren."  And  then  the 
re  ader  himself  invites  his  audience  to  attention,  by 
introducing  the  lesson  with  these  words,  "Thus. 
saith  the  Lord." 

$%.  How  is  the  minister,  xuith  us>  directed  to  give- 
notice  that  the  lesson  is  ended? 

A.  Bv  saying,  u  Here  endeth  the  first  or  second- 
lesson;"  that  the  peo.le  may  be  prepared  to  join 
him  in  the  hymn  which,  according  to  the  rubric,  is„ 
to  follow  the  lesson. 

*  Some  time  past  I  was  at  the  pains  and  expense  to  compile 
and  publish  the  lessons  of  the  church,  in  the  same  order  as 
they  are  appointed  to  be  read  in  all  the  Sundays  and  holy-days 
throughout  the  year;  a  few  copies  of  which  may  be  h{ld  of  Joh{\ . 
C.  Tpucn,  gha&wn-sueet. . 
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§{.  What  particular  rule  xvould  it  be  prudent  for 
the  minister  to  adopt  before  he  begins  the  lessons  ? 

A.  To  make  a  small  pause,  that  the  congregation, 
who  generally  sit  down,  may  be  perfect!}7  quiet, 
and  not  the  least  noise  be  heard  in  the  church, 
when  any  lesson  begins  ;  to  the  end  that  every  per- 
son present  may  distinctly  hear  the  whole  of  it,  and 
that  the  greater  respect  and  reverence  may  be  shown 
to  the  word  of  GoU  read  to  them. 

!■$>,  In  what  posture  are  the  people  to  hear  the  les- 
sons readf 

*  A.  There  i?  no  particular  posture  prescribed  for 
them,  but  in  former  times  they  always  stood,  to 
show  their  reverence.  It  is  recorded  of  the  Jews 
in  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  that  when  Ezra  opened 
the  book  of  the  law  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  all 
the  people  stood  up*  And  in  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity  those  only  were  permitted  to  sit  who,  by 
reason  of  old  age  or  some  other  infirmity,  were  not 
able  to  stand  the  whole  time  of  divine  service. 
And  it  is  very  observable,  that  another  ceremony, 
vised  in  some  places  by  the  Christians  of  those  times, 
immediately  before  the  reading  of  the  lessons,  was 
the  washing  their  hands,  as  a  significant  emblem  of 
the  pure  affection  with  which  we  must  hear  and 
receive  the  word  of  God,  if  we  expect  to  profit  by 
its  instructions,  and  are  desirous  to  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit.  This  ceremony  is  said  to  be 
still  used  by  the  Turks  before  they  touch  their  Al- 
coran, who  also  write  thereupon,  "  Let  no  unclean 
person  touch  this  ;"  which  should  excite  us,  at  least, 
to  express  such  outward  reverence  for  the  word 
of  God,  as  may  testify  a  due  regard  to  its  divine 
Author. 

XI.  Of  the  Hymns  after  the  first  Lesson* 

§>.  What  follows  after  the  first  lesson,  at  morning 

and  evening  prayer  P  * 

A*  At  morning  prayer,  the  hymn  called  the  Te 
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jpeum  Laudamus,  or  that  which  is  called  Benedicde, 
and  at  evening  prayer  the  ninety-eighth  psalm,  ex  ' 
cept  when  it  is  read  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
psalms,  on  the  19th  day  of  the  month,  or  else  the" 
ninety-second  psalm. 

i^.  Why  do  these  hymns  stand  next  ? 

A,'  Because  having  heard  the  comfortable  pro-' 
mises  or  just  threats  of  the  Almighty,  and  being 
persuaded  by  the  precepts,  or  warned  by  the  ex- 
amples contained  in  the  first  lesson,  it  is  very  pro- 
per we  should  immediately  praise  the  Inspirer  oi 
the  sacred  volume  from  which  it  is  extracted,  for 
illuminating  our  minds ;  for  quickening  our  affec- 
tions ;  for  reviving  our  hopes ;  for  awakening  our 
fears ;  and  for  confirming  our  resolutions  of  piety* 

Q,  What  is  the  antiquity  of  hymns  ? 

A.  The  use  of  hymns  among  Christians  is  un=" 
doubtedly  as  old  as  the  times  of  the  Apostles :  and 
we  learn  both  from  the  observation  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  from  the  ancient  canons  and  authentic 
records  of  the  church,  that  hymns  were  intermingled 
with  the  other  part  of  the  service,  and  in  particular, 
that  after  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  a  psalm  or  hymn  was  usually  sung, 
that  by  this  grateful  variety  the  minds  of  th-e  peo= 
pie  might  be  secured  against  distraction,  relieved 
from  languor,  and  enabled  to  proceed  with  atten- 
tion and  fervour. 

Q.  Wherein  appears  the  reasonableness  of  hymns 
after  the  lessons  ? 

A*  Reason  calls  for  this  interposition  of  hymns, 
on  account  of  the  great  benefit  we  may  receive  from 
the  word  of  God  :  for  if  we  daily  bless  him  for 
our  ordinary  meat  and  drink,  we  are  much  more 
bound  "to  glorify  him  for  the  food  of  our  souls. 

§>.  Why  are  the  Te  Deum  Laudamus  and  Be- 
ne di  cite,  so  called  ? 

A.  The  first  of  these  is  called  Te  Deum  Lau- 
damits,  from  the  three  initial  words  of  the  Latin, 
jn  which  language  it  was  originally  composed:  the)' 
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are  translated,  We  praise  thee,  O  God:  the  second 
is  called  Benedicitc,  for  the  same  reason,  the  begin- 
ning of  it  in  Latin  being  Benedicite  omnia  opera 
Domini  Domino,  "  O  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bless 
ye  the  Lord."  The  former  of  these  hymns  is  now 
most  frequently  used,  and  the  latter  only  upon  some 
particular  occasions. 

§>.  What  is  the  original  of  the  Te  Deum? 

A,  The  most  ancient  opinions,  and  that  which 
has  been  the  most  universally  received,  is,  that  it 
was  the  joint  production  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St. 
Augustine,  at  the  baptism  of  the  latter;^  since 
which  time,  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years,  it 
has  ever  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and 
daily  repeated  in  the  church.  The  hymn  itself  is 
rational  and  majestic,  and  in  all  particulars  worthy 
cf  the  spouse  of  Christ;  being,  above  all  the  com- 
positions of  men  uninspired,  fittest  for  the  tongues 
of  men  and  angels.  In  it  we  recognize  the  sub- 
limest  passages  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  the  grand- 
est truths  of  the  gospel  history,  intermixed  with 
the  most  pathetic  supplications  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Book  of  Psalms. 

i^.  But  is  it  not  to  be  lamented  that  many  persons 
ffre  exceeding  care/ess  in  the  use  of  it  ? 

A,  Yes  ;  for  they  repeat  it  with  as  little  attention 
and  zeal,  as  if  they  did  not  regard  what  they  said, 
or  to  whom  the  words  are  addressed.  Would  to 
God  they  would  seriously  reflect  upon,  and  tho- 
roughly amend  this  grievous  fault!  It  is  impossible 
for  them  to  utter  any  thing  which  is  more  truly 
pious  and  heavenly  than  this  hymn,  the  expressions 
of  which  are  remarkably  sublime  and  affectionate ; 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  cold  and  negligent  in  re- 
peating it,  but  their  souls  should  be  warmed  with 


*  St.  Greg,  Hb.  in.  Dial.  cap.  iv.  -mentions  Dacius,  Bishop 
of  Milan,  A.  D.  560,  who,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Chronicles 
Vritten  by  him,  gives  an  account  of  this.  See  also  St.  Benner, 
Keg.  cap.  ii 
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correspondent  sentiments.  They  should  remem- 
ber, that  the  use  of  this  hymn  requires  the  utmost 
.fervour  of  spirit;  and,  consequently,  though  the  se- 
veral portions  thereof  .are  alternately  pronounced 
by  the  minister  and  people,  so  that  the  people  join 
vocally  in  each  other  portion  only,  yet  they  ought 
to  raise  their  souls  to  heaven,  and  fix  them  stead- 
fastly upon  the  divine  Majesty.  They  ought  men- 
tally to  speak  those  versicles  which  they  do  not  pro- 
nounce with  their  lips,  and  make  the  whole  hymn 
one  continued  act  of  ardent  and  intense  devotion. 

S^  How  should  the  minister  begin  the  Te  Deum?^ 

A,  Not  too  hastily.  After  he  has  said,  accord- 
ing to  the  rubric,  u  Here  ends  the  first  lesson,"  he 
ought  to  make  a  small  pause,  that  the  people  may 
liave  time  to  rise  from  their  seats,  and  compose 
themselves  for  the  recitation  of  this  solemn  hymn  ; 
that  they  may  not  be  hurried  and  disordered,  but 
leisurely  attend  the  minister's  beginning  it,  and 
be  ready  themselves  to  begin  it  with  him.  The 
same  method  should  be  observed  before  the  begin- 
ning of  any  other  hymn  or  psalm,  at  either  morn- 
ing or  evening  prayer. 

3>.  What  is  the  antiquity  of  the  Benedicite  ? 

A.  It  was  an  ancient  hymn  in  the  Jewish  church, 
and  adopted  into  the  public  devotions  of  Christians 
from  the  most  early  times.  St.  Cyprian  quotes  it 
as  a  part  of  the  holy  scripture  ;  in  which  opinion  he 
is  seconded  by  Ruffinus,  who  very  severely  in- 
veighs against  St.  Jerome  for  doubting  of  its  divine 
authority,  and  informs  us  that  it  was  used  in  the 
church  long  before  his  time,  who  himself  lived  A. 
D.  390.  And  when  afterwards  it  was  left  out  by- 
some  who  performed  divine  service,  the  fourth 
council  of  1  oledo,  in  the  year  633,  commanded  it 


*  In  this  hymn  there  is  a  word  which  is  sometimes  errone- 
ously pronounced,  and  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  point 
out;  namely,  Sobbaoth,  which  signifies  armies,  but  is  ofte« 
read  Sabbatht  which  means  rest. 
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to  be  used,  and  excommunicated  the  priests  who 
omitted  it,  alleging  as  a  reason,  that  it  was  sung 
all  over  the  world.  St.  Chrysostom  had  before 
made  the  same  observation,  describing  this  as  a 
hymn  every  where  sung  throughout  the  world,  and 
which  would  continue  to  be  sung  by  latest  posterity.. 

§>.  Does  our  church  receive  this  hymn  for  either 
cm  inspired  composition,  or  canonical  scripture  ? 

A,  No;  because  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  He- 
brew, nor  was  it  allowed  in  the  Jewish  canon; 
notwithstanding  it  is  a  very  pious,  as  well  as  ancient 
form  of  praise,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  devotion,  being  an  exact  paraphrase  of  the 
148th  psalm,  and  so  like  it  in  words  and  sense,  that 
whoever  despiseth  this,  despiseth  that  part  of  the 
canonical  writings. 

J^.  What  is  the  subject  of  it  ? 
•  A*  It  is  an  elegant  and  pathetic  address  to  all 
God's  works  to  praise  him;  intimating,  that  all  na- 
ture displays  the  glory  of  the  Creator  in  his  won- 
derful productions,  and  inviting  us,  who  have  the 
benefit  of  them,  to  join  in  one  general  chorus  of 
praising  and  magnifying  the  Lord  for  ever. 

Q.  When  is  this  hymn  proper  to  be  used  2 

A,  When  we  would  glorify  God  for  his  works, 
which  is  one  principal  end  of  the  Lord's  day ;  or 
when  the  lesson  [as  on  Trinity  Sunday)  treats  of  the 
creation,  or  the  wonderful  works  of  God  in  any  of 
his  creatures,  or  the  use  he  makes  of  them,  either 
ordinary  or  miraculous,  for  the  good  of  the  church, 

Q.  What  is  the  first  hymn  after  the  first  lesson  at 
evening  called  ? 

A,  Cantate  Domino,  because,  in  the  Latin  trans- 
lation, it  begins  with  these  words ;  and  is  taken  from, 
the  98th  psalm ;  which,  though  probably  composed 
in  consequence  of  some  victory  obtained  by  David, 
is  a  form  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  perfectly  suita- 
ble to  a  Christian  assembly,  who  are  the  spiritual 
Israel,  and  the  adopted  children  of  God,  and  there- 
fore have  the  greatest  reason  to  bless  him  for  the 
F 
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same,  and  to  call  upon  the  whole  creation  to  unite 
with  us  in  thanksgiving. 

Q.  When  is  this  hymn  proper  to  be  used? 

A,  When  the  lesson  treats  of  any  extraordinary" 
instance  of  divine  protection  and  mercy  granted  to 
the  peculiar  people  of  God  ;  or  when  it  sets  before 
us  the  glorious  victory  atchieved  by  our  blessed 
Saviour,  in  triumphing  over  the  powers  of  death  > 
hell,  and  the  grave ;  and  especially  through  the 
whole  season  of  Easter. 

Q.  What  is  the  second  hymn  after  the  frst  lesson 
at  evening  called? 

A,  Bonum  est  confiteri,  because  it  begins  with 
those  words  in  the  Latin  version  ;  being  a  part  oi 
the  92d  psalm,  particularly  designed  for  the  Sab- 
bath-day, with  a  view  to  excite  the  Israelites  to 
praise  God,  when  they  meditated  upon  his  wonder- 
ful works,  not  only  of  creation,  but  of  providence, 
in  the  government  of  the  world. 

S%.  When  is  this  hymn  properly  used? 

A,  Every  Lord's  day,  which  is  the  suitable  sea- 
son to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  all  the  bene- 
fits we  have  received  of  him,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal. 

XII.  Of  the  Hymns  after  the  second  Lesson, 

Q.  What  follow  after  the  second  lesson, 

A.  At  morning  prayer,  the  100th  psalm,  or  a 
hymn  from  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  gospel ; 
and  at  evening,  the  68th  psalm,  except  on  the  12th 
day  of  the  month  ;  or  else  the  103d  psalm. 

Q.  Why  are  these  hymns  placed  here  ? 

A.  Because,  having  expressed  our  thankfulness 
to  God,  in  one  of  the  hymns  which  follow  the  first 
lesson,  for  the  light  and  instruction  we  have  re- 
ceived from  it,  it  is  no  less  reasonable  and  proper 
that  we  should  show  our  gratitude  to  him  in  other 
jrymns,  for  the  clearer  revelations  of  his  divine  will 
/•rid  goodness  exhibited  in  the  second  lesson. 
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Q.  What  is  the  first  hymn  after  the  second  lessen 
in  the  morning  called? 

A.  Jubilate  Deo,  from  its  initial  words  in  the 
Latin  version,  which  we  translate  into  English,  O 
be  joyful  in  the  Lord,  The  Hebrew  title  is,  A  song 
ef  praise.  This  hymn  is  taken  from  the  100tft 
psalm,  and  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  David, 
upon  occasion  of  public  thanksgiving,  and  was  sung 
by  the  Jewish  church  at  the  oblation  of  the  peace- 
offering,  as  the  priest  was  entering  the  temple,  in 
which  all  lands  and  nations  are  invited  and  called 
upon  to  "  serve  the  Lord  with  gladness,  and  come 
before  his  presence  with  a  song,  for  his  exceeding  > 
grace,  mercy,  and  truth,  which  are  so  eminently 
displayed  in  the  gospel.. 

Q,  What  is  the  second  hymn  called? 

A,  Benedictus^  because,  in  the  Latin  version  of  it 
in  the  New  Testament,  it  begins  with  that  word. 
In  English  terms  we  would  call  it  the  hymn  be- 
ginning, Blessed  be  the  Lord.  This  hymn  is  taken 
from  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  gospel,  and  was 
sung  by  Zacharias  upon  the  occasion  of  the  birth 
and  circumcision  of  his  son,  John  the  Baptist.  It 
breathes  the  warmest  language  of  gratitude  and 
praise  to  God,  for  the  redemption  of  the  world  by 
Our  blessed  Saviour,  of  whom  John  was  the  fore- 
runner. It  is,  therefore,  very  properly  placed  after 
the  second  lesson,  because  it  relates  to  those  bles- 
sings of  the  gospel  state  which  are  so  copiously  set 
forth  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament ;  part 
of  which  is  always  appointed  for  the  second  lesson. 

Q.  When  is  it  proper  to  use  this  hymn  ? 

A,  When  the  lesson  contains  an  historical  account 
of  the  great  work  of  our  redemption ;  for  as  th» 
angel  who  first  published  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion was  joined  by  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host,  who  all  sang  praises  to  God  ;  so  when  the 
same  tidings  are  rehearsed  by  the  priest,  both  lie 
and  the  people  immediately  join  in  their  mutual 
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gratulations,  praising  God,  and  saying,  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  he. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  hymn  after  the  second  lesson 
at  evening  called  J 

A.  Deus  Misereatur,  because,  in  the  Latin  ver- 
sion, it  begins  with  these  words.  It  is  taken  from 
♦he  67th  psalm ;  and,  being  a  prayer  for  the  coming 
of  the  gospel,  is  a  proper  form  wherein  to  express 
our  desires  for  the  farther  propagation  of  it ;  and, 
therefore,  must  not  barely  be  repeated,  but  ad- 
dressed to  our  Maker  in  the  most  solemn  manner. 

Q.  What  is  the  second  hymn  called  ? 

A.  Benedic,  Anima  mea,  because  it  begins  with 
those  words  in  the  Latin  version.  This  hymn  is 
selected  from  the  103d  psalm,  and  is  admirably  cal- 
culated to  express  the  most  ardent  love,  and  devout 
affections  of  our  souls,  for  all  the  inestimable  bene- 
fits we  have  received  from  the  bounty  of  God,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal. 

XIIL    Of  the  Creeds. 

Q.  What  follows  the  hymns  after  the  second  lesson^ 
fit  daily  morning  and  evening  prayers  P 

A.  The  Apostles',  or  Nicene  creed,  which  are  a 
summary  of  articles  of  faith,  expressing  concisely 
and  comprehensively  the  doctrines  held  to  be  essen- 
tially necessary  to  salvation  ;  and  which  are  to  be 
said  by  the  minister  and  the  people  standing. 

0.  Why  are  the  creeds  appointed  to  be  said  by  the 
minister  and  people  ? 

A.  Because  they  are  the  profession  of  every  per- 
son present,  and  ought,  for  that  reason,  to  be  per- 
sonally pronounced  by  every  one  of  them,  the  more 
expressly  to  declare  their  belief  of  the  same  to  each 
other,  and  consequently  to  the  whole  Christian 
world,  with  whom  they  maintain  communion.  And 
accordingly  it  should  be  remembered,  that  our 
creeds  do  not,  like  our  prayers,  run  in  the  plural 
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number.  The  minister  does  not  say  in  the  name 
of  the  congregation,  We  believe;  but  he  for  himself, 
and  every  individual  for  himself,  is  directed  to  say, 
/  believe,  &c. 

Q,  But  if  the  people  hear  the  minister  repeat  the 
creeds,  and  themselves  say  Amen,  is  not  this  siiffi~ 
dent  ? 

A.  No ;  for  every  member  of  the  congregation 
is  as  much  concerned  in  the  rehearsal  of  them  as 
the  minister  himself.  It  is  true,  we  may,  and  in 
holy  scripture  we  are  often  admonished  to  pray 
for  one  another ;  but  in  matters  of  faith,  every 
man  must  believe  for  himself,  and  ought  to  make 
the  profession  of  his  belief  with  his  own  mouth, 
since  every  one  is  to  be  justified,  and  saved  by  his 
own  faith,  and  not  by  the  faith  of  others. 

Q.  Why  are  the  creeds  to  be  repeated  standing  ? 

A,  For  the  following  reasons  :  First,  because  this 
was  the  attitude  in  which  the  catechumens  in  the 
ancient  church  always  repeated  them.  Secondly, 
because  they  are  not  so  immediately  addressed  to 
God  as  our  prayers  are.  Thirdly,  because  they  are 
a  solemn  declaration  reciprocally  made  by  one  man 
to  another,  by  every  individual  to  the  whole  con- 
gregation. Now,  whenever  one  man  addresses  an 
assembly  of  his  equals,  and  in  the  house  of  prayer 
all  men  must  be  considered  as  equal,  standing  is 
the  attitude  which  among  us  decorum  naturally  sug- 
gests. Fourthly,  because  this  attitude  implies  a 
determination  to  defend  and  maintain  the  faith 
which  we  profess.  And  upon  this  principle  is  to  be 
explained  the  ancient  practice  of  the  churches  of 
Lithuania,  Poland,  &c.  where  the  nobility  repeated 
the  creeds  standing,  and  with  their  swords  drawn, 
intimating  that  they  would,  to  the  utmost,  defend 
the  doctrines  of  the  creeds,  and  were  prepared,  if 
necessity  should  require,  to  seal  the  truth  of  them 
with  their  blood.* 


*.  See  Durell's  View,  &c  sect.  i.  $  xxiy.  p.  37. 
F2 
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Q.  But  is  the  bare  standing1  at  the  recital  of  the 
creeds  of  any  use  ? 

A.  No ;  unless  our  minds  are  attentive,  and  we 
regard  what  we  say  when  we  repeat  them.  We  are 
to  consider,  therefore,  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 
most  serious  concern.  We  are  owning  that  faith 
by  which  we  hope  for  salvation  ;  and,  certainly,  this 
ought  to  be  done  with  the  understanding,  with  un- 
feigned devotion,  and  the  most  sincere  resolution  to 
persevere  therein  to  the  end  of  our  days :  so.  that 
those  persons  are  greatly  to  blame,  who  either 
through  sloth  do  not  repeat  the  creeds  at  all,  &r 
through  negligence  repeat  them  after  such  a  manner 
as  too  plainly  indicates  that  they  are  not  affected 
thereby,  or  concerned  about  what  they  are  doing. 

Q.  Why  are  the  creeds  placed  here  ? 

A.  The  place  of  them  in  our  liturgy  may  be  con- 
sidered with  respect  both  to  what  precede  and  what 
follow  them. 

Q.  What  precede  the  creeds  ? 

A.  The  lessons  taken  out  of  the  holy  scriptures  ; 
for  "  faith  cometh  by  hearing,"  Rom.  x.  17,  and 
we  having  heard  the  word  of  God,  profess  our  be^ 
lief  of  it,  thereby  setting  our  seal,  as  it  were,  to  the 
truth  of  those  divine  records,  John  iii.  33,  espe» 
dally  to  such  articles  as  the  chapters  now  read  to 
us  have  confirmed, 

Q.  What  follow  the  creeds  ? 

A.  The  prayers  which  are  grounded  upon  them  , 
For  we  cannot  call  upon  him  in  whom  we  have  net 
believed,  Rom.  x.  14.*  "  Faith  is  the  fountain  of 
praver,"  says  St.  Austin.  And,  therefore,  since  we 
are  to  pray  to  God  the  Father,  in  the  name  of  the 
Son,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  re- 

*  The  Apostles'  manner  of  speaking  in  this  passage,  is  by 
way  of  interrogation,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  negation  ;  imply- 
ing that  it  is  impossible  to  do  it — it  would  be  wicked  and  im- 
pious to  do  it.     None  must  be  the  object  of  our  prayers,  but  he 

■who  is  the  object  of  our  faith  and  trust ;  therefore  }>e  must  be 
prayed,  to, 
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niission  of  sins,  and  a  joyful  resurrection,  we  first 
declare  that  we  believe  in  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  there  is  remission  here,  and 
a  resurrection  hereafter,  for  all  true  members  of 
the  Christian  church :  and  then  we  may  be  said 
to  pray  in  faith. 

Q.  What  is  necessary  to  be  done  that  the  congre* 
gation  may  repeat  the  creeds  as  they  ought  ? 

A,  Frequently  to  consider  the  great  importance 
of  them ;  and  the  minister  ought  also  to  take  care 
that  he,  does  not  begin  them  too  hastily ;  for  the 
people  must  not  be  hurried,  but  allowed  so  much 
leisure  as  will  enable  them  to  begin  all  at  once,  and 
go  through  the  whole  form  with  a  decent  delibera- 
tion. 

Q.  Why  are  the  creeds  so  called  ? 

A.  Because  they  contain  those  doctrines,  whichy 
as  Christians,  we  profejss  to  believe.  Creed  is  a 
term  derived  from  Credo,  which  is  the  first  word- 
that  occurs  in  these  professions  of  faith  in  the  Latin 
language. 

Q.  Why  is  the  first  called  the  Apostles'  creed* 

A.  Partly  because  it  consists  of  the  doctrines 
they  taught,  and  partly  because  it  was  composed 
in  or  near  the  time  in  which  they  lived. 

Q.  How  is  it  evident  that  this  creed  xvas  composed 
in  or  near  the  time  of  the  Apostles  ? 

A.  From  the  testimonies  of  the  most  ancient 
writers.;^  particulariv  of  St.  Ignatius,  in  whose 
epistles  most  of  its  articles  are  to  be  found;  though 
there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  some  few  of  them, 
viz.  that  o£  ihe  descent  into  hell,  the  communion 
of  saints,  and  the  life  everlasting,  were  not  added 
till  sometime  after,  in  opposition  to  some  gross  er^ 
rors  and  heresies,  which  sprang  up  in  the  church. 
But  the  whole  form,  as.  it  now  stands  in  our  liturgy, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose  and 

*  Vid.  Itxnooum,  contr.  Naeres  b.  i  cap.  ii.  p.  45.  Temilr, 
de  Vh-g.  velancl.  gap.  i  p.  If 5,  }X$  Prescript.  Hjeretiur.  cap,,. 
>;,iii.  p.  '206, 
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Ruffinus,*  who  flourished  within  four  hundred 
years  of  Christ. 

Q.  Why  is  the  other  called  the  Nicene  creed  ? 

A,  Because  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  drawn  up 
by  the  first  general  council  held  at  Nice,  in  Bithy- 
nia,  in  the  year  325,  consisting  of  Christians  from 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  it  was,  however,  enlarged 
by  a  fuller  explication  of  some  articles  by  the  se- 
cond general  council,  (held  at  Constantinople  A.  D. 
381)  especially  in  relation  to  the  divinity  and  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  a  view  to  a  more 
particular  confutation  and  suppression  of  the  Arian 
and  Macedonian  heresy. 

Q.  Why  is  it  customary,  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  for 
the  whole  congregation  to  make  obeisance  f 

A,  To  testify,  by  this  outward  gesture,  our  in- 
ward humility,  Christian  resolution,  and  due  ac- 
knowledgment, that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  true 
eternal  Son  of  God,  is  the  only  Saviour  of  the  world, 
in  whom  alone  all  the  mercies,  graces,  and  promises 
of  God  to  mankind,  for  this  life  and  the  life  to 
come,  are  fully  and  wholly  comprised. 

Q.  What  scripture  have  we  to  justify  this  practice 
of  the  church  ? 

A*  That  passage  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  chap.  ii.  10,  where  it  is  said,  u  that  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow." 

0.  What  provision  hath  the  general  convention  made 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  article,  "  he  descended 
into  hell?" 

A,  That  any  churches  may  omit  the  words,  "  he 
descended  into  hell  j"  or  may,  instead  of  them,  use 
the  words,  u  he  went  into  the  place  of  departed 
spirits,"  which  are  considered  as  words  equivalent 
to  those  in  the  Apostles'  treed.  The  opinion  of 
eminent  divines  is,  that  by  hell,  or  hades,  is  meant 
the  place  of  departed  spirits,  where  the  human  soul 
of  Christ  rested  after  his  death  till  his  resurrectione 

f  See  their  expositions  of  the  creed 
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Q.  Can  there  be  any  reasonable  objection  to  repeat- 
ing  the  words,  u  he  descended  into  hell  V 

A.  No ;  for  it  is  certain  that  while  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  after  his  death,  rested  in  the  sepulchre, 
his  soul  must  have  rested  somewhere.  It  could 
not  have  been  in  heaven,  for  there  he  did  not  asc  erd 
till  after  his  resurrection.  Where  it  was,  he  him- 
self determines,  when  he  assures  the  penitent  thief, 
u  This  day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise.'* 
Our  Saviour  then  went  into  Paradise,  into  the  place 
or  common  receptacle  of  departed  spirits,  where 
they  are  in  safe  keeping.  This  place  is  sU  led  a&w, 
translated  hell,  and  was  never  understood  by  the 
ancient  Fathers  to  signify  the  place  of  sufferings 
peculiar  to  the  wicked  in  another  world  ;  while  the 
hell  of  torments  is  styled  y^W,  the  place  of  the 
damned,  which  is  so  often  mentioned  by  St.  John 
in  the  Revelations,  under  the  title  of  the  bottomless 
pit.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  therefore 
to  repeating  the  words,  "  he  descended  into  hell," 
particularly  as  in  so  doing  we  show  our  respect 
for  the  faith  and  usages  of  the  church,  and  pre- 
vent the  minds  of  Christians  from  being  unsettled, 
in  consequence  of  some  part  of  the  creed  being 
omitted.* 

XIV.  Of  the  Verskles  after  the  Creeds, 

Q.  What  follow  after  the  creeds  ? 

A.  Several  versicles  which  are  designed  as  a  so- 
lemn preparation  and  gradation  from  the  confession 
of  our  Christian  faith,  to  the  remaining  part  of  di- 
vine worship,  namely,  supplication  and  prayer. 

Q.  How  do  these  versicles  begin  ? 

A.  The  minister  begins  with  an  affectionate  wish? 

*  Tlie  proper  place  to  announce  the  requests  of  those  who 
desire  either  the  prayers  of  the  congregation,  or  to  return  praise, 
is  immediately  atter  the  rehearsal  of  the  creed,  whle  the  mi- 
nister and  people  are  yet  standing,  and  before  they  proceed  t© 
repeat  the  subsequent  versicles. 
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that  God  would  be  graciously  present  with  the  con 
gregation,  in  the  offering  up  to  him  the  sacrifice  of 
those  prayers  which  the  church  has  appointed  now 
to  be  said,  by  pronouncing  with  an  audible  voice, 
"  The  Lord  be  with  you ;  which  ought  not  to  be 
done  till  there  is  a  perfect  silence  among  the  people, 

Q,  Whence  is  this  salutation  of  the  minister  taken  ? 

A,  It  is  taken  from  Ruth  ii.  4,  where  Boaz  says 
to  the  reapers,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you  ;"  or  from 
St.  Paul,  who  uses  the  expression  to  his  disciples, 
The  Lord  be  with  you  all^  2  Thess.  hi*  16.  See  also 
Luke  i.  28. 

Q.  Why  does  the  minister  bless  the  people  ? 

A.  Because  they  are  not  able  to  ask  for  those 
things  which  are  requisite  and  necessary,  as  well 
for  the  body  as  the  soul,  without  God's  assistance  j 
which  benediction,  it  must  be  observed,  is  a  very 
proper  salutation  in  this  place,  viz.  after  a  public 
and  solemn  profession  of  their  faith.  For  St. 
John  forbids  us  to  say  to  a  heretic,  God  speedy 
2  John  x.  1 1 ;  and  the  primitive  Christians  were 
never  allowed  to  salute  any  that  were  excommuni- 
cated.* But  when  the  minister  has  heard  the  whole 
congregation  rehearse  the  creed,  and  seen,  by  their 
standing  up  at  it,  a  testimony  of  their  assent  to  it, 
he  can  now  salute  them  as  brethren  and  sound 
members  of  the  church* 

Q.  In  what  manner  do  the  people  ansxver  the  mi* 
nister  f 

A,  By  praying  in  return,  that  the  same  Lord  may 
be  graciously  present  with  him  at  all  times,  and 
especially  in  the  performance  of  these  holy  duties  ; 
"  And  with  thy  spirit."  Gal.  vi.  18.  2  Tim.  iv.  22. 
Ruth  ii.  4.  2  Thess.  iii.  16. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  a  marts  spirit  ? 

A,  By  a  man's  spirit,  in  scripture  phrase,  is  fre- 
quently meant  the  man  himself.  So  that  the  people 
do  in  reality  answer  thus:  "  May  God  be  with  thee, 

*  Capital  Carol.  Mag.  lib.  v.  chap.  42^ 
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as  thou  desirest  he  may  be  with  us,  in  the  oblation 
of  our  joint  prayers."  And  in  this  sense  the  word 
spirit  is  used  in  that  very  place  whence  this  form  is 
borrowed,  viz.  2  Tim.  iv.  22,  where  the  Apostle 
says,  "  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit." 

Q.  Why  do  the  people  answer  the  minister  in  this 
manner  ? 

A,  Because  he  is  their  representative  with  God  ; 
and  therefore  they  pray,  as  St.  Paul  has  enjoined  on 
them,  that  he  also  may  receive  assistance  from  the 
Lord  to  help  his  infirmities. 

Q.  Hoxv  ancient  is  the  use  of  these  versicles  ? 

A.  They  have  been  of  very  early  use  in  the 
Christian  church,  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of 
it;  to  which,  as  an  ancient  council  says,  they  were 
delivered  by  the  Apostles  themselves :  and  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  they  always  denote,  as  here,  a  transi- 
tion from  one  part  of  divine  service  to  another. 

Q.  Why  is  the  minister  directed  to  say — >Let  us 
pray  ? 

A,  To  remind  the  people  that  they  are  now  so- 
lemnly entering  upon  the  grand  duty  of  supplica- 
tion and  prayer ;  to  warn  them  to  lay  aside  all  wan- 
dering thoughts,  and  seriously  to  attend  to  the 
great  work  they  are  about  to  perform,  and  be  ac- 
tually readv  to  begin  their  devotion  together  with 
him  ;  for  though  he  speaks  most  of  the  words,  yet 
our  affections  must  go  along  with  every  petition, 
and  seal  them  all  at  last  with  a  hearty  Amen,  In 
the  heathen  sacrifices  there  was  always  one  to  cry, 
Hoc  agite,  or  to  bid  them  mind  what  they  were 
about.  And  in  all  the  old  Christian  liturgies  the 
deacon  used  to  call  often  upon  the  people,  "  Let 
us  pray  earnestlv  j"  and  then  again,  "  more  ear- 
nestly.'" 

Q.  To  zvhom  are  these  words,  "  The  Lord  be  with 
you"  to  which  the  people  reply ,  u  And  with  thy 
spirit,1  directed? 

A,  Not  to  Almighty  God,  but  only  to  men,  viz. 
by  the  minister  and  people  to  each  other;  and  there- 
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fore  care  should  be  taken  that  a  differ  nee  he  made 
in  the  tone  of  the  voice  between  these  short  forms  of 
mutual  compellation,  or  reciprocal  address,  and  the 
prayers  themselves. 

Q.  In  what  posture  are  they  to  be  pronounced  ? 

A,  In  a  standing  posture  ^  and  the  people  should 
have  time  to  kneel,  that  there  may  not  be  the  least 
noise,  and  that  every  person  may  be  perfectly  com- 
posed and  ready  to  join,  when  the  minister  begins 
the  prayers. 

^.  What  is  the  antiquity  of  these  versicles  P 

A.  They  are  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Apos= 
ties  in  their  public  worship,  and  are  found  in  the 
western  liturgy  ascribed  to  St.  Peter,  and  in  most 
of  the  ancient  liturgies  of  the  east. 

^.  How  is  the  minister  directed  to  proceed  next  ? 

A,  After  this  brief  admonition,  u  Let  us  pray," 
he  is  to  address  himself  to  God  in  these  words, 
"  O  Lord,  show  thy  mercy  upon  us;*"  and  the  peo- 
ple are  to  answer,  "  And  grant  us  thy  salvation ;" 
because  he  alone  is  able  to  preserve  us  from  misery 
both  here  and  hereafter. 

Q.  Whence  are  these  versicles  taken  ? 

A.  From  psalm  Ixxxv.  7.  They  being  a  general 
petition  for  mercy  and  salvation,  seem  to  be  the 
sum  of  all  the  weekly  collects  ;  for  one  or  both  of 
these  are  commonly  the  subject  of  them. 

Q.  Why  is  the  minister  then  directed  to  say,  "  0 
God  make  clean  our  hearts  within  us^  and  the  people 
to  answer,  "  And  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  us?" 

A.  Because,  since  we  are  now  proceeding  to 
our  supplications,  we  ought  to  pray  God  to  purify 
our  hearts  by  his  grace  from  all  sin,  that  no  evil 
thought  may  remain  in  us  while  we  approach  him, 
to  hinder  the  efficacy  of  our  prayers,  or  to  obstruct 
his  blessing;  but  as  he  has  begun  to  assist  and 
cleanse  them,  so  he  would  be  pleased  to  continue  his 
help,  and  the  necessary  aids  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  that 
it  may  rest  upon  us  in  the  remaining  part  of  our  de- 
votions, and  for  ever. 
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XV.     Of  the  Collects  for  the  Day. 

%  What  follow  the  ver skies  after  the  creeds  ? 

A.  The  collects  for  the  day,  except  in  the  mom* 
kig  prayer,  when  the  communion  service  is  read, 
and  then  they  may  be  omitted ;  but  in  the  evening 
prayer  they  are  always  to  be  used. 

Q.  Why  are  they  called  collects  for  the  day  ? 

A.  Because  they  are  generally  collected  out  of  the 
epistle  and  gospel,  and  because  they  are  a  very  brief 
summary  of  all  things  necessary  for  soul  and  body, 
for  time  and  eternity. 

§>.  What  is  the  antiquity  of  them  ? 

A.  They  are,  most  of  them,  twelve  hundred  years 
old,  and  some  of  them  are  much  older,  and  have 
been  used  in  the  western  church  ever  since  the  time 
of  St.  Gregory  the  great. 

Q.  By  whom  are  the  collects,  and  the  following 
prayers  to  be  said  f 

A.  They  are  to  be  vocally  pronounced  by  the  mi- 
nister only,  though  the  people  are,  in  duty,  obliged 
to  join  mentally  therein.  Wherefore  none  of  the 
congregation  should  disturb  the  rest,  especially  those 
who  are  near  them,  by  repeating  their  prayers  in  an 
audible  manner,  contrary  to  the  design  and  rule  of 
the  church,  which  always  tells  the  people  when  their 
voices  are  allowed  to  be  heard,  and,  consequently, 
commands  them  at  all  other  times  to  be  silent,  and 
speak  to  God  in  a  mental  manner  only. 


XVI.     Of  the  Collects  for  Peace. 

Q.  Whatfolloxv  after  the  collects  for  the  day  ? 

A.  The  collects  wherein  we  pray  for  peace;  which, 
both  for  the  morning  and  evening  service,  are  trans- 
lated with  little  variation  from  pravers  in  die  sacra- 
mentary  of  St.  Gregory  ;  each  of  them  being  au^apt^ 
ed  to  the  office  it  is  assigned  to. 
G 


m  Of  the  Collect  for  Grace. 

$%,  What  do  we  pray  for  in  the  collect  xve  use  in 
the  beginning  of  the  day  ? 

A,  For  external  peace  and  security  against  those 
troubles,  injuries,  affronts,  and  wicked  designs  of 
men,  to  which  our  intercourse  with  the  world  may 
expose  us  j  because  we  are  then  going  to  engage 
ourselves  in  the  various  affairs  and  concerns  of  it. 

i^>.  What  do  xve  ask  for  in  that  for  the  evening? 

A,  For  internal  peace,  that  peace  which  the  world 
cannot  give,  to  comfort  and  compose  us,  as  spring- 
ing only  from  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  ; 
that  so  we  may  spend  our  lives  in  all  godly  quiet- 
ness and  tranquillity,  and  that  each  -of  us  may  also 
with  David  be  enabled  to  say,  as  oft  as  we  retire  to 
our  beds,  "  I  will  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and  take 
my  rest." 

Q.  Hoxv  often  did  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
pray  for  peace  ? 

A,  The  Greek  church  daily  prayed  thrice  for 
peace,  and  the  Latin  twice,  as  we  now  do,  in  these 
ancient  and  comprehensive  forms. 

XVII.    Of  the  Collect  for  Grace,  and  aid  against 
Perils. 

Q.  What  follows  after  the  collects  for  peace  ? 

A,  In  the  morning  service  a  collect,  wherein  we 
pray  for  grace  ;  and  in  the  evening  service  a  collect 
for  aid  against  perils. 

Q.  Whence  are  these  collects  taken  ? 

A.  They  are  both  formed  out  of  the  Greek  Euchor 
logian  (Ei/^coXo'ytav).  That  in  the  morning  service 
for  grace,  is  very  proper  to  be  used  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day,  when  we  are  probably  going  to  be 
exposed  to  various  dangers  ana  temptations.  Nor 
is  the  other,  for  aid  against  perils,  less  seasonable 
at  night ;  for  being  then  in  danger  of  the  terrors  of 
darkness,  we  by  this  form  commend  ourselves  into 
the  protection  of  that  God,  who  neither  slumbers 
nor  sleeps,  and  with  whom,  darkness  and  light  are 
both  alike. 
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XVIII.    Of  the  Prayer  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  in  Civil  Authority. 

^.  What  follows  after  the  collect  for  grace  and 
did  against  perils  ? 

A.  A  prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  in  civil  authority. 

i^.  Why  does  this  prayer  stand  next  ? 

A.  Because  St.  Paul  has  commanded  us  to  pray 
for  all  men,  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2,  3  ;  and  having  hitherto 
only  been  praying  for  ourselves,  we  now  proceed, 
in  obedience  to  that  command,  to  pray  for  the 
whole  world ;  and  in  the  first  place  for  our  own 
rulers,  civil  and  religious* 

Q.  Why  is  it  a  duty  to  pray  for  our  civil  rulers  T 

A.  Because  the  supreme  Kuler  of  the  world,  by 
whom  all  mortal  governors  bear  rule,  is  God  ;  his 
authority  has  set  them  up,  and  his  power  only  can 
defend  them :  and  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  all  men 
to  pray  for  those  who  are  his  vicegerents. 

i-2\  By  -whom  has  this  duty  been  performed? 

A.  By  all  mankind,  as  it  were  by  common  con- 
sent; for  the  Heathens  offered  sacrifices,  prayers, 
and  vows  for  their  welfare  ;  and  the  jews,  as  we 
may  see  by  the  psalms,  (Psalms  xx.  and  lxxii.)  al- 
ways made  their  prayers  for  the  king  a  part  of  their 
public  service.  And  all  the  ancient  fathers,  litur- 
gies, and  councils  fully  evidence  that  the  same 
was  done  daily ;  and  this  not  only  for  those  who 
encouraged  them,  but  even  for  such  as  opposed 
them,  and  were  enemies  to  the  faith,  and  persecutors 
of  its  professors.  Afterwards,  indeed,  when  the 
rulers  of  the  world  embraced  Christianity,  they  were 
particularly  mentioned  by  name  in  the  public  prayers, 
with  titles  expressing  the  dearest  affection,  and  most 
honourable  respect ;  and  prayed  for  them  in  as  loyal 
and  hearty  terms,  as  are  included  in  the  prayer  we 
are  now  noticing ;  which  is  taken  almost  word  for 
word  out  of  the  sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory. 
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XIX.   Of  the  Prayer  for  the  Clergy  and  Feopk* 

Q.  What  folio-Cos  the  prayer  for  the  President,  &c* 

A,  A  prayer  for  the  clergy  and  people,  both  in  the 
morning  and  evening  service  ;  except  on  those  days 
viz.  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  when  the 
litany  is  read  ;  and  then  this  and  the  other  prayers 
following  are  to  be  omitted  in  the  morning  prayer. 

Q.  Why  is  this  prayer  placed  next  P 

A,  Because,  having  made  our  supplications  for 
our  temporal  governors,  that  under  them  we  may 
have  all  those  outward  blessings  which  will  make 
our  lives  comfortable  here,  it  is  proper,  in  the  next 
place,  to  pray  for  our  spiritual  guides,  that,  with 
them,  we  may  receive  all  those  graces  and  inward 
blessings  which  will  make  our  souls  happv  hereafter. 
We  are  members  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the 
state  ;  and  therefore  we  must  pray  for  the  prosperity 
of  both,  since  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
one,  is,  in  some  measure,  involved  the  quiet  and 
well-being  of  the  other. — The  model  from  which 
this  prayer  was  taken  is  found  in  Gregory's  sacra- 
mentarv. 


XX.  Of  the  Prayer  for  all  conditions  of  Men* 

Q.  What  follows  after  the  prayer  for  the  clergy 
and  people? 

A,  A  prayer  for  all  conditions  of  men,  drawn  up 
to  supply  the  want  of  the  litany  upon  ordinary  days, 
and  at  evening  service.  For  if  we  have  any  real 
benevolence  for  our  fellow  creatures,  we  shall  be 
naturally  led  to  think  it  our  duty  to  present  the  com- 
mon Father  of  .#//,  our  good  wishes  for  them;  that 
they  may  be  favoured  with  every  blessing  which' 
may  tend  to  promote  universal  happiness,  spiritual 
and  temporal. 

Q.  By  xvhom  was  this  prayer  originally  indited* 


Of  the  General  Thanksgiving.  6£ 

A.  It  was  generally  ascribed  to  Bishop  Sander- 
son ;  but  Dr.  Biss  informs  us,  that  it  was  a  tradition 
at  St.  John's,  in  Cambridge,  that  Bishop  Gunning, 
who  was  for  some  time  Master  there,  was  the 
author ;  and  others  say,  that  it  was  originally  much 
longer  than  it  is  now,  and  that  the  leaving  out  a 
great  part  of  it,  which  consisted  of  petitions  for  those 
who  are  prayed  for  in  the  collects,  was  the  occasion 
why  the  word  fnally  comes  in  so  soon  in  so  short  s 
prayer. 


XXI.  Of  the  General  Thanksgiving. 

Q.  HHiat  follows  after  the  prayer  for  all  conditions 
of  men  ? 

A.  A  general  thanksgiving  ;  indited,  as  it  is  said, 
by  Bishop  Sanderson,  and  so  admirably  composed, 
that  it  is  fit  to  be  used  by  all  men  who  would  give 
God  thanks  for  common  blessings. 

Q.  Why  is  this  thanksgiving  appointed  to  be  said 
here  ? 

A.  Because  praise  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
parts  of  God's  worship,  by  which,  not  only  all  the 
Christian  world,  but  the  jews  and  Gentiles  also, 

Eaid  their  homage  to  the  divine  Majesty,  as  might 
e  shown  by  innumerable  testimonies:  and,  indeed, 
considering  how  many  blessings  we  daily  receive 
from  God,  and  that  he  expects  nothing  else  from  us 
in  return  for  all  his  benefits,  but  the  easy  tribute  of 
love  and  gratitude,  a  duty  that  no  one  can  want 
leisure  or  ability  to  perform — it  is  certain  that  no 
excuse  can  be  made  for  the  omission  of  it.  It  is 
pleasant  in  the  performance,  and  profitable  in  the 
event ;  for  it  engages  our  great  Benefactor  to  con- 
tinue the  mercies  we  already  enjoy  ;  and  incline? 
fcim  to  give,  and  fits  us  to  receive  more. 


Q2. 
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XXII.    Of  the  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom. 

Q.  What  follows  after  the  thanksgiving  ? 

A.  A  prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom,  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  almost  literally  taken  out  of  a  Greek  li- 
turgy, commonly  ascribed  to  him  ;  for  where  an- 
cient offices  afforded  proper  forms  of  prayer  suited 
to  their  circumstances,  the  venerable  compilers  of 
our  liturgy,  who  were  not  influenced  by  that  vain 
affectation  of  novelty,  by  which  some  modern  re- 
formers seem  to  have  been  actuated,  rather  chose 
to  retain  them,  than  make  new  ones  :  and  therefore 
as  some  are  taken  from  the  western  offices,  so  is 
this  from  the  eastern,  where  it  is  daily  used. 

Q.  Why  is  this  prayer  inserted  at  the  conclusion 
cf  our  liturgy  ? 

A.  Because  it  is  fit,  that,  in  the  close  of  our 
prayers,  we  should  first  reflect  on  all  those  great  and 
necessary  requests  we  have  made  ;  and  then  not  only 
renew  our  desires  that  God  may  grant  them,  but 
also  stir  up  our  hearts  to  hope  and  believe  he  will 
do  so. 

Q.  Why  do  xvc  address  ourselves  in  this  prayer,  to 
the  second  person  in  the  glorious  Trinity,  our  blessed 
Saviour  ? 

A.  Because  of  the  gracious  promise  he  made  to 
us  when  on  earth,  that  "  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  his  name,  he  would  be  there 
in  the  midst  of  them,"  Matt,  xviii.  20  ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  we  can  but  prevail  with  him  to  hear  our 
desires  and  petitions,  we  know  that  the  power  of 
his  intercession  with  his  heavenly  Father  is  so  great, 
that  we  need  not  doubt,  but  we  shall  obtain  their 
several  objects. 

i^.  What  may  tve  observe  of  the  manner  of  expres- 
sion in  this  prayer  ? 

A.  That  since  it  may  happen,  that  we  have  asked 
some  things  which  he  may  not  think  convenient  for 
us,  we  do  not  peremptorily  desire  that  he  would 
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give  us  all  that  we  have  prayed  for,  but  submit  our 
prayers  to  his  heavenly  will,  and  onlv  request,  that 
"  he  would  fulfil  our  desires  and  petitions,  as  may 
be  most  expedient  for  us  ;"  begging  nothing  posi- 
tively, but  what  we  are  sure  we  cannot  be  too  im- 
portunate for,  viz.  the  knowledge  of  all  necessary 
religious  truth  in  this  world;  and,  when  we  pass  out 
of  this  world  into  the  world  to  come,  life  everlast- 
ing :  Being  fullv  assured,  that  if  these  two  points, 
the  knowledge  of  God  here,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
him  hereafter,  be  secured,  every  thing  else  is  com- 
paratively of  little  value.  And  this  knowledge,  and 
this  happiness,  we  may  positively  and  importunately 
ask,  without  any  apprehension  of  appearing  arro- 
gant or  presumptuous. 

XX I U.  Of  the  Benedictory  Prayer. 

Q.  How  does  the  minister  close  the  morning  and 
evening  prayer  P 

A.  The  whole  service  being  thus  finished,  he 
closes  it  with  that  benedictory  prayer  of  St.  Paul, 
2  Cor.  xiii.  14,  with  which  he  concludes  most  of 
his  epistles:  a  form  of  blessing,  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  seems,  by  the  repeated  use  of  it,  to  have  de- 
livered to  the  chart  h,  to  be  used  instead  of  that  old 
Jewish  form,  with  which  the  priest  under  the  law 
dismissed  the  cor  r  igation.     Numb.  vi.  23,  &c. 

Q.  For  what  recutoto  was  this  change  ??iade? 

A.  It  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  new  reve- 
lation of  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.^  For 
in  other  respects  the  Jews  both  worshipped  and 
blessed,  in  the  name  of  the  same  God,  as  the  Chris- 
tians ;  only  their  devotions  had  respect  chiefly  to 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  whereas  our  devotions 
comprehend  also  the  Trinity  of  Persons. 

0.  ffow  does  it  appear^  that  the  form  here  used^ 
is  a  prayer  rather  ti  ^essing-* 

A.  Because  th  lter«*tion  either  o£  person 

or  posture  the  minister,  but  he  is  di- 

td  pronounce  it  kneeling,  and  to  include  him- 
self as  well  as  the  people,  • 
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Bishop  Sanderson's  Opinion  of  the  Collects, 

"  The  collects  are  the  most  passionate,  proper, 
and  elegant  expressions  that  any  language  ever 
afforded  ;  and  there  is  in  them  such  piety,  and  that 
so  interwoven  with  instructions,  that  they  teach  us 
to  know  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the  majesty,  and 
mercy  of  God,  and  much  of  our  duty  both  to  him 
and  our  neighbour ;  and  a  congregation  behaving 
themselves  reverently,  and  putting  up  to  God  these 
joint  and  known  desires  for  pardon  for  sins,  and 
praises  for  mercies  received,  cannot  but  be  more 
pleasing  to  God,  than  those  raw  unpremeditated 
expressions,  to  which  many  of  the  hearers  cannot 
say  Amen" 


A  Prayer  after  Divine  Service  is  ended. 

Blessed  be  thy  name,  0  Lord,  for  this  opportunity 
of  attending  thee  in  thy  house  and  service.  Pardon, 
I  beseech  thee,  my  wanderings  and  imperfections. 
Mercifully  accept  my  services,  and  grant  that  1,  and 
all  Christians,  may  be  doers  of  thy  -word,  and  not 
hearers  only,  through  our  only  Mediator,  Jesus 
Christ,    Amen. 


Note.  The  reason  why  the  prayers  are  in  short  collects,  isf 
that  there  should  be  frequent  mention  made  of  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  we  must  bear  in  our  minds  throughout  all 
our  addresses  to  the  Divine  Majesty 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Litany, 

1  Timothy  ii.  1. 

I  exhort  therefore,  that  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayera,  in- 
tercessions, and  giving  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  meiv 

I.  Of  the  Litany  in  general 

i^>.  WHAT  does  the  word  litany  signify* 

A,  A  general  form  of  supplication  to  be  used  by 
the  minister  and  people.  The  word  litany  was  used 
by  the  most  ancient  Heathen  authors,  for  u  an  earnest 
supplication  to  the  gods  in  adverse  fortune;"  and 
in  the  same  sense  it  was  used  by  the  primitive 
Christians,  viz.  for  "  a  supplication  and  common  in- 
tercession to  God,  when  his  wrath  lay  heavy  upon 
them."  Such  a  kind  of  supplication  was  the  51st 
psalm,  which  may  be  called  David's  litany.  Such 
was  that  litany  of  God's  own  appointing,  Joel  ii.  1 7, 
when,  in  a  general  assembly,  the  priests  were  "  to 
weep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  and  to  say, 
4  Spare  thy  people,  O  Lord."  And  such  was  that 
litany  of  our  Saviour,  Luke  xxii.  44,  which  he 
thrice  repeated  "  with  strong  cryings  and  tears." 
St.  Paul  enjoins  the  daily  use  of  supplications,  which 
are  generally  understood  to  be  litanies  for  the  re- 
moval of  some  great  evil. 

Q.  What  is  the  antiquity  of  litanies  in  their  pre- 
sent form  ? 

A,  As  to  their  present  form,  viz.  in  short  petitions 
by  the  priests  with  responses  by  the  people,  St. 
Chrysostom*'  derives  the  custom  from  the  primitive 
ages,  when  the  priest  began,  and  uttered,  by  the 
Spirit,  some  things  fit  to  be  prayed  for,  and  the 

*  In  Rom    viii.  26.     Horn.  14. 


fO  Of  the  litany. 

people  joined  the  intercession,  saying,  "  We  be- 
seech tbee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord.  Tertullian 
tells  us,  that  by  prayers  in  this  form,  which  they 
used  on  the  days  of  their  stations  or  humiliations, 
they  removed  drought :  And  in  St.  Cyprian's  time 
they  frequently  supplicated  God  after  this  manner, 
for  removing  or  mitigating  his  judgments.  St. 
Ambrose  has  left  a  form  of  litany,  which  bears  his 
name,  agreeing  in  many  things  with  that  of  our  own 
church.  For  when  miraculous  gifts  began  to  cease, 
they  wrote  down  several  of  those  forms,  which 
were  the  original  of  our  modern  office. 

Q.  When  were  litanies  first  used  in  procession  ? 

A.  About  the  year  400,*  the  people  walking 
barefoot,  and  repeating  them  with  great  devotion  ;y 
by  which  means,  it  is  pretended,  several  countries 
were  delivered  from  great  calamities.  About  the 
year  600,  Gregory  the  Great,  out  of  all  the  litanies 
then  extant,  composed  the  famous  seven-fold  litany $. 
by  which  Rome,  it  is  said,  was  delivered  from  a 
grievous  mortality.  ||  This  has  been  a  pattern  to  all 
the  western  churches  since ;  to  which  our  litany 
comes  nearer  than  that  in  the  present  Roman  Mis- 
sal, wherein  later  popes  have  inserted  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  which  our  compilers  have  justly  re- 
jected. 

§>.  Were  litanies  in  use  before  processions  ? 

A.  Yes ;  and  remained  when  they  were  discon- 
tinued ;  for  those  processional  litanies  having  occa- 
sioned much  scandal,  it  was  decreed,  "  that  the  li- 


•  Mamercus,  Bishop  of  Vienna,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
■who  instituted  processional  litanies  and  supplications. 

f  Niceph.  Hist.  c.  14.  c.  o. 

$  It  was  called  Litania  Septiformis,  or  the  seven-fold  litany, 
because  he  ordered  the  church  to  make  their  procession  in  se- 
ven classes;  namely,  first  the  clergy,  then  laymen,  next  the 
monks,  after  them  the  virgins,  then  the  married  women,  next 
the  widows,  last  of  all  the  poor  and  the  children.  Vide  Greg. 
lib.  xi.  Epis.  2.  and  Strabo  de  offic.  Eccles.  c.  28. 

J|  Paul,  Diac.  lib.  13,  and  Balccus  in  vit.  Greg. 
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,tany  should,  for  the  future,  only  be  used  within  the 
walls  of  the  church  ;"*  and  so  it  is  used  by  us. 

^  When  is  the  litany  appointed  to  be  said? 

A.  On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,f  the  fasting- 
days  of  the  primitive  church;  and  especially  on 
Sundays,  as  being  the  days  of  the  greatest  assem- 
bly for  divine  service.  Formerly  the  litany  was  a 
distinct  office  by  itself,  and  used  some  time  after  the 
common  prayer  was  oven  At  present  it  is  made 
one  office  with  the  morning  service,  being  ordered 
to  be  read  after  the  fourth  collect  or  prayer,  viz.  for 
the  President,  &c.  instead  of  the  intercessional 
prayers  in  the  daily  service. 

II.  Of  the  Invocation. 

§>.  How  is  the  litany  introduced  f 

A.  With  a  solemn  invocation  of  the  blessed  and 
glorious  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

!>.  Why  does  the  litany  begin  xvith  this  solemn  in* 
vocation  ? 

A.  Because  we  have  a  divine  command  to  call 
upon  God,  James  v.  13  ;  and  all  the  litanies  now 
extant  begin  with  this  solemn  word,  "  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us."  So  that  this  invocation  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  whole  litany,  being  a  particu- 
lar address  for  mercy,  first  to  each  person  in  the 
Holy  Trinity  individually,  and  then  to  them  all 
unitedly.  The  address  being  urged  by  two  mo- 
tives, viz.  first,  because  we  are  miserable  ;  and,  se- 
condly, because  we  are  sinners,  upon  which  ac* 
counts  we  extremely  need  mercy. 

Q.  Why  is  the  invocation  to  be  repeated  by  the 
whole  congregation  ? 

.  *  Concil.  Coloniens. 
f  These  days  were  observed  as  days  of  fasting  by  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  in  memory  of  Christ's  being  betrayed  on  the 
one,  and  crucified  on  the  other.  The  litany  is  enjoined  to  be 
read  then,  and  on  Sundays,  in  order  to  give  more  solemnity  to 
the  service  of  those  days. 
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A,  The  design  of  it  is,  that  every  one  may  first 
crave  to  be  heard  in  his  own  words  ;  which  favour, 
when  they  have  obtained,  they  may  leave  it  to  the 
minister  to  set  forth  all  their  needs  to  Almighty 
God,  provided  they  show  their  consent  to  each  pe- 
tition, by  answering  at  the  end  of  it  as  directed. 

III.  Of  the  Deprecations. 

Q.  What  follow  next  to  the  invocation? 

A.  The  deprecations  ;  for  having  prepared  the 
way  by  the  preceding  invocation,  we  now  begin  to 
ask ;  and  because  deliverance  from  evil  is  the  first 
step  to  felicity,  we  therefore  begin  with  these  de- 
precations for  removing  it.  And  both  the  eastern 
and  western  church  begin  their  litanies  after  this 
manner  j*  which,  as  well  as  ours,  are  a  paraphrase 
upon  that  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  u  deliver 
us  from  evil." 

Q,  What  is  the  order  and  method  of  these  depre- 
cations ? 

A.  It  is  as  follows : 

1.  Because  our  requests  ought  to  ascend  by  de- 
grees ;  before  we  ask  for  a  deliverance,  we  beg  the 
mercy  of  forbearance.  For  we  confess  we  have 
sinned  with  our  fathers,  Psalm  cvi.  6;  and  that  there- 
fore God  may  justly  punish  us,  not  only  for  our 
sins,  but  for  theirs  also,  since  we  have  made  them 
our  own  by  imitation  :  for  which  reason  we  beg  of 
him  not  to  remember,  nor  take  vengeance  of  us  for 
them,  especiallv  since  he  has  so  dearly  purchased 
our  pardon  with  his  own  most  precious  blood.  But, 
however,  if  we  cannot  prevail  upon  God  wholly  to 
spare  us,  and  he  may  see  it  good  for  us  to  be  under 
some  portion  of  chastisement;  then  we  beg' that  hi-s 
correction  may  be  short,  and  soon  removed,  and 
that  he  would  not kt  be  angry  with  us  for  ever." 

2.  The  sum  of  all  that  we  pray  against  being  de- 

*  Litiirg.  St.  Cbrysos.  and  St.  Basil, 
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Jiverance  from  the  evils  of  sin  and  punishment,  wc 
begin  the  next  petition  with  two  general  words, 
which  include  both:  for  evil  and  mischief  signify 
wickedness  and  misery ;  and  as  the  first  is  caused  by 
•the  crafts  and  assaults  of  the  devil,  so  the  second  is 
brought  upon  us  by  the  just  wrath  of  God  here,  and 
completed  by  everlasting  damnation  hereafter;  and 
therefore  we  desire  to  be  delivered  both  from  sin 
and  the  punishment  of  it,  as  well  from  the  causes 
that  lead  to  it  as  the  consequences  that  follow  it. 

3.  After  we  have  thus  prayed  against  sin  and 
misery  in  general,  we  descend  regularly  to  the  par- 
ticulars, reckoning  divers  kinds  of  the  most  noto- 
rious sins ;  some  of  which  have  their  seat  in  the 
heart  or  mind,  and  others  in  the  body :  and,  first, 
we  advert  to  those  of  the  heart,  where  all  sin  origi- 
nates; there  recounting  such  as  concern  both  our- 
selves and  our  neighbour.  Of  the  former  sort  are 
blindness  of  heart,  which  we  place  in  front,  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  rest ;  and  pride,  vain-glory,  and 
hypocrisv,  which  are  united  together  in  this  depre- 
cation, as  vices  which  generally  accompany  one 
another.  Of  the  latter  sort  are  envv,  hatred,  ma- 
lice, and  all  uncharitableness  ;  in  which  words  arc 
comprehended  all  those  sins  which  we  do,  or  can, 
commit  against  our  neighbour  in  our  hearts. 

4.  From  the  heart  sin  spreads  farther  into  the  life 
and  actions,  and  thither  our  litany  now  pursues  it, 
beginning  with  that  which  St.  Paul  reckons  first 
among  the  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  v.  19),  viz.  all 
in  rdinate  and  sinful  affections,  which  words  are 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  bare  inclination  of  defiling 
another,  but  comprehend  under  them  all  acts  of  un- 
cleanness  whatsoever.  And  these  are  they  which 
we  pray  against  in  this  petition,  together  with  all 
Other  sins,  whether  great  or  small,  that  we  are  apt 
to  fall  into  through  the  deceits  of  our  three  great 
spiritual  enemies,  which  we  renounced  in  baptism, 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

5-  When  the  cause  is  removed,  there  are  hopes 
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the  consequences  may  be  prevented;  and,  therefore, 
after  we  have  petitioned  against  all  sin,  we  may 
reasonably  pray  against  all  those  judgments  with 
which  God  generally  scourges  those  who  offend 
him,  whether  they  are  such  as  fall  on  whole  nations 
and  kingdoms,  and  either  come  immediately  from 
the  hand  of  God,  as  lightning  and  tempest,  plague, 
pestilence,  and  famine  ;  or,  though  not  immedi- 
ately, are  yet  inflicted  by  the  hands  of  wicked  men, 
such  as  battle  and  murder;  or  whether  they  are 
such  as  fall  upon  particular  persons  only,  as  sudden 
death,  which  happens  sometimes  by  violence,  from 
the  hand  of  the  assassin,  by  -fire  or  water,  or  some 
other  wav,  in  a  moment,  without  any  warning  or 
apparent  cause  :  And  though  both  these  kinds  of 
death  may  sometimes  happen  to  very  good  men, 
yet  if  we  consider  that  by  such  accidents  we  may 
leave  our  relations  without  comfort,  and  our  affairs 
unsettled,  and  may  ourselves  be  deprived  of  the 
preparative  ordinances  for  death,  and  have  no  time 
to  fit  our  souls  for  our  great  account,  prudence,  as 
well  as  humility,  will  teach  us  to  pray  against  them. 
6.  Having  thus  deprecated  those  evils  which 
might  endanger  our  lives,  we  proceed  next  to  pray 
.against  such  as  would  deprive  us  of  our  peace  and 
truth  ;  as  well  those  whicn  are  levelled  at  the  state, 
as  are  "  all  sedition,  privy  conspiracy  and  rebellion ;" 
as  those  which  portend  the  ruin  of  the  church,  as 
"  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism."  And  then 
we  conclude  with  the  last  and  worst  of  God's  judg- 
ments, which  he  generally  inflicts  on  those  whom 
neither  private  nor  public  calamities  will  reform, 
viz.  "  hardness  of  heart,  and  contempt  of  his  word 
and  commandment :"  for  when  people  amend  not 
by  those  punishments  which  are  inflicted  on  their 
property  and  persons,  on  the  church  and  state,  then 
the  patience  of  God  is  tired  out — he  withdraws 
his  grace,  and  gives  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind, 
the  usual  prelude  to  destruction  and  damnation; 
from  which  deplorable  state,  good  Lord  deliver  us. 
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7.  And  now  to  be  delivered  from  all  these  great 
and  grievous  evils,  is  a  mercy  so  very  desirable, 
that  it  ought  to  be  re  juested  by  the  most  importu- 
nate kind  of  supplication  imaginable  :  and  such  are 
the  two  next  petitions,  which  the  Latins  called  Oh- 
secrations,  in  which  the  church  beseeches  our  dear 
Redeemer  to  deliver  us  from  all  the  evils  which  we 
have  been  praying  against,  u  by  the  mystery  of  his 
holy  incarnation,"  &c.  that  is,  she  lays  before  our 
Lord  all  his  former  mercies  to  us  expressed  in  his 
incarnation,  nativity,  circumcision,  baptism,  and  in 
every  thing  else  which  he  has  done  and  suffered  for 
us ;  and  offers  these  considerations  to  move  him  to 
grant  our  requests,  and  to  deliver  us  from  those 
evils. 

Lastly.  And  though  we  are  always  either  under, 
or  near  some  evil,  for  which  reason  it  is  never  un- 
seasonable to  pray  for  deliverance;  yet  there  are 
some  particular  times  in  which  we  stand  in  more 
especial  need  of  the  divine  help,  and  they  are  either 
during  our  lives,  or  at  our  deaths.  Daring  our  lives 
we  particularly  want  the  divine  assistance;  first 
"  in  all  times  of  tribulation,"  when  we  are  usually 
tempted  to  murmuring,  impatience,  sadness,  de- 
spair, and  the  like  :  and  these  we  pray  against 
now,  before  the  evil  day  comes,  not  that  God  would 
deliver  us  from  all  such  times,  which  would  be  an 
unlawful  request ;  but  that  he  would  support  us  un- 
der them  whenever  he  should  please  to  permit  them. 
The  other  part  of  our  lives  in  which  we  pray  to  be 
delivered  is,  "  in  all  times  of  our  prosperity,"  which 
are  rather  more  dangerous  than  our  times  of  adver- 
sity :  all  kinds  of  prosperity,  especially  plenty  and 
abundance,  being  exceedingly  apt  to  increase  our 
pride,  to  inflame  our  lusts,  to  multiply  our  sins, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  make  us  forget  God,  and  grow 
careless  of  our  souls  :  and,  therefore,  we  have  need 
to  pray,  that  in  all  such  times  God  would  be 
pleased  to  deliver  us.  But  whether  we  spend  our 
days  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  they  must  all  end 
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in  death,  in  the  hour  of  which  the  devil  is  always 
most  active,  and  we  least  able  to  resist  him.  Our 
pains  are  grievous,  our  fears  are  many,  and  the 
danger  great  of  falling  into  impatience,  despair  or 
security  ;  and,  therefore,  we  constantly  pray  for  de- 
liverance in  that  important  trial,  which,  if  God 
grant  us,  we  have  but  one  request  more,  and  that 
is,  that  he  would  also  deliver  us  "  in  the  day  of 
judgment ;"  which  is  the  last  time  a  man  is  capable 
of  deliverance,  since,  if  we  are  not  delivered  then, 
we  are  left  to  perish  eternally.  How  fervently  there- 
fore ought  we  to  pray  for  oui^elves,  as  St.  Paul 
prayed  for  Onesiphorus,  that  "  the  Lord  would  grant 
unto  us,  that  we  may  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in 
that  day." 

§>.  May  not  the  so  frequent  use  of — Good  Lord, 
deliver  us,  be  justly  charged  upon  us  as  a  tautology 
cr  vain  repetition? 

A,  No;  for  if  you  take  notice,  it  is  every  time 
applied  to  distinct  matter,  and  consequently  makes  a 
distinct  prayer.  So  that  it  is  no  more  a  tautology, 
or  vain  repetition,  than  if  any  man  should,  as  he 
certainly  must,  frequently  say  in  any  other  prayer, 
such  words  as  these,  "  Grant,  O  Lord,"  &c.  "  We 
beseech  thee,"  &c» 

What  is  here  said  of  these  words,  "  Good  Lord, 
deliver  us,"  may  easily  be  applied  to  the  following 
form,  "  We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord, ' 
which  has  always  a  respect  to  the  words  going 
before,  and  every  time  it  is  used  makes  a  distinct 
prayer. 

IV.  Of  the  Intercessions* 

Q.  What  follow  next  to  the  imprecations  ? 

A.  The  intercessions  ;  and  if  the  authority  of 
GqcI  be  required  to  prove  this  part  of  our  litany  ne- 
cessary, we  have  his  positive  command,  by  St.  Raul, 
to  make  intercessions  for  all  mail,  1  Tim.  ii.  1 ;  and 
if  the  consent  of  the  universal  church  can  add  any 
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thing  to  its  importance,  it  is  evident  that  this  kind 
of  prayer  is  in  all  ancient  liturgies,  and  that  every 
one  of  the  petitions  we  are  now  going  to  treat  of, 
are  taken  from  the  best  and  oldest  litanies  extant. 

Q.  What  is  the  method  and  order  of  these  inter- 
sessions  t 

A,  It  is  so  admirably  perfect  and  natural,  that  all 
degrees  of  men  follow  in  their  proper  order ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  so  comprehensive,  that  we  can 
think  of  no  sorts  of  persons  who  are  not  enume- 
rated, and  for  whom  all  those  things  are  asked,  which 
all  and  every  one  of  them  stand  in  need  of. 

But,  1st,  because  it  may  seem  presumptuous  for 
us  to  pray  for  others,  who  are  unworthy  to  pray  for 
ourselves ;  before  we  begin  to  intercede  for  them., 
we  acknowledge  we  are  sinners  ;  but  yet,  if  we  are 
penitent,  we  know  that  our  prayers  will  be  accepta- 
ble to  God,  which  he  requires  us  to  offer  up  for 
others  as  well  as  for  ourselves ;  and,  therefore,  in 
humble  confidence  of  his  mercy,  and  in  obedience 
to  his  command,  "  we  sinners  do  beseech  him  to 
hear  us,"  in  these  our  intercessions,  which  we  offer 
up,  first  for  the  holy  church  universal,  the  common 
mother  of  all  Christians,  as  thinking  ourselves  more 
concerned  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  than  of  any 
particular  part  of  this  holy  community. 

2.  And  because  the  peace  of  the  church,  under 
God,  chiefly  consists  in  the  welfare  and  due  admi- 
nistration of  civil  government,  we  therefore  proceed 
next  to  pray  for  all  Christian  rulers  and  magistrates, 
according  to  the  example  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, and  in  obedience  to  the  positive  command  of 
St.  Paul,  who  enjoins  us  to  pray  for  all  in  authority. 
1  Tim.  ii.  2. 

3.  After  this  we  pray  for  our  own  church,  that 
branch  of  the  church  universal  to  which  we  imme- 
diately belong.  We  begin  by  praying  for  those 
members  of  it,  from  whose  spiritual  knowledge  and 
pious  examples  the  increase  of  true  religion  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  expected,  and  which  is  perfectly  agree- 

H  2 
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able  to  the  practice  of  all  nations  in  the  world.  Trie 
Jews  and  Gentiles  ever  esteemed  their  priests  to  be 
next  in  dignity  to  the  civil  magistrates,  and  all  an- 
cient liturgies  pray  for  the  clergy  immediately  after 
the  supreme  rulers  of  the  state,  as  being  the  most 
considerable  members  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
distinguished  here  by  those  three  apostolical  orders 
of  bishops,  priests  and  deacons. 

4.  We  next  pray  for  all  the  other  members  of  the 
community ;  for  unless  they  are  safe  and  happy, 
the  governors  themselves  cannot  be  prosperous, 
Prov.  xiv.  28  ;  the  diseases  of  the  members  being 
a  trouble  to  the  head  also. 

5.  But  although  we  may  be  allowed  to  pray  fov 
our  own,  and  other  Christian  nations  first,  yet  our 
prayers  must  extend  to  all  mankind  ;  and  therefore, 
m  the  next  place  we  pray  for  the  whole  world,  hi 
the  very  words  of  ancient  liturgies,  viz.  that  all 
nations  may  have  unity  at  home  among  themselves, 
peace  with  one  another,  and  concord,  that  is,  amity, 
commerce,  and  alliances. 

6.  Having  thus  prayed  for  temporal  blessings 
both  for  ourselves  and  others,  it  is  time  now  to 
consider  what  is  wanting  for  our  souls  ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  now  proceed  to  pray  for  spiritual  blessings, 
such  as  virtue  and  holiness.  And,  first,  we  pray 
that  the  principles  of  them  may  obtain  in  our  hearts, 
viz.  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  and  that  the  influence 
of  those  principles  may  be  seen  in  our  lives,  by  our 
diligent  living'  after  his  commandments, 

7.  But  though  we  receive  grace,  vet  if  we  do  not 
improve  it,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  losing  it  again; 
and  therefore  having  in  the  former  petition  desired 
that  we  might  become  good,  we  subjoin  this  peti- 
tion that  we  may  grow  in  grace,  and  also  that  we 
may  use  proper  means  to  obtain  it,  such  as  meekly 
hearing  God's  word,  he. 

8.  trom  praying  for  the  sanctification  of  those 
within  the  pale  of  the  church,  we  become  solicitous 
for  the  conversion  of  those  that  are  without  it,  de- 
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sirous  that  u  all  should  be  brought  into  the  way  of 
truth  who  have  erred  or  are  deceived." 

9.  But  although  such  as  are  without  the  pale  of 
the  church  are  the  most  miserable,  and  therefore 
justly  entitled  to  our  warmest  compassion ;  yet  those 
within  it  are  not  yet  so  happy  and  confirmed  in  vir- 
tue as  not  to  require  our  prayers;  some  of  them 
standing  in  need  of  strength,  and  others  of  comfort: 
these  blessings  we  therefore  now  ask  for  those  who 
want  them. 

10.  Having  thus  considered  the  souls  of  men, 
we  proceed  to  such  things  as  respect  their  bodies, 
and  to  pray  for  all  the  afflicted  in  general ;  interced- 
ing with  God  w  to  succour  all  who  are  in  danger,'5 
by  preventing  the  evil  that  now  threatens  them  ; 
"  to  help  those  who  are  in  actual  necessity,"  by  giv- 
ing them  such  relief  as  they  need  ;  "  and  to  com- 
fort all  who  are  in  tribulation,"  by  supporting  them 
under  it,  and  delivering  them  out  of  it. 

11.  And  because  the  circumstances  of  some  of 
these  interfere  with  their  being  present  to  intercede 
in  the  church  of  God  for  themselves,  we  particu- 
larly remember  them,  since  thev  more  especially 
require  our  prayers  ;  such  are  "  all  who  travel  by 
land  or  by  water,"  and  the  rest  enumerated  in  that 
petition. 

12.  There  are  other  afflicted  persons  who  are  un- 
able to  help  themselves,  such  as  fatherless  children 
and  widows,  who  are  too  often  destitute  of  earthly 
friends  ;  and  such  as  are  destitute  of  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life,  or  are  oppressed  by  the 
false  and  cruel  dealings  of  wicked  and  powerful 
men  :  and,  therefore,  these  also  we  particularly  re- 
commend to  God,  and  beg  of  him  to  defend  ^md 
provide  for  them. 

13.  After  this  enumeration  of  sufferers,  as  well 
in  spiritual  as  temporal  things,  lest  any  kind  or 
descri  tion  of  persons  should  be  passed  unnoticed, 
who  are  already  under,  or  in  danger  of  any  ajnic- 
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tion,  we  next  pray  that  God  would  have  mercy 
upon  all  men. 

14.  Then,  to  show  we  have  no  reserve  or  excep- 
tion in  our  charity  or  devotions,  we  intercede  par- 
ticularly for  our  enemies,  persecutors,  and  slander- 
ers ;*  who  we  desire  may  be  partakers  of  all  the 
blessings  we  have  been  praying  for,  and  that  God 
would  u  forgive  them,  and  turn  their  heats." 

15.  After  we  have  thus  previously  prayed  for 
ourselves,  and  then  for  others,  we  proceed  to  pray 
for  them  and  ourselves  together;  requesting,  first, 
whatever  is  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  our  bo- 
dies, ( omprehended  under  "  the  fruits  of  the  earth." 

16.  And  then  we  intereedefor  all  things  necessary 
for  our  souls,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  eternal  feli- 
city, viz.  "  true  repentance,  forgiveness  of  all  our 
sins,  &c.  and  amendment  of  life."  Which  last  peti- 
tion is  very  proper  for  a  conclusion.  For  Ave  know 
that  if  we  do  not  amend  our  lives,  all  these  inter- 
cessions will  signify  nothing,  because  God  will  not 
hear  impenitent  sinners.  We  therefore  earnestly 
beg  repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  that  so  our 
preceding  requests  may  not  fail. 

*  This  we  do  in  obedience  to  the  express  command  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  Matt.  v.  44.  And  this  also  was  agreeable  to 
his  own  practice  as  well  as  precept;  for  he  prayeu  for  his  worst 
enemies,  even  when  they  were  acting  upon  him  the  greatest 
and  most  unjust  cruelty  that  ever  the  sun  saw.  Luke  xxxiii.  34. 
And  so  did  St.  Stephen,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  under  the 
toriure  ©f  his  enemies,  imitate  this  heroic  charity.  Acts  viii. 
60.  And  all  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  in  the  midst  of  their 
torments,  prayed  for  those  who  so  barbarously  inflicted  them. 
Neither  was  this  done  by  Christians  in  extraordinary  cases  onlv  ; 
but  it  was  a  part  of  their  daily  office,  to  pray  for  all  their  ene- 
mies, who  endeavoured  to  injure  and  persecute  them  by  word 
or  deed  ;  which  is  evident  as  well  from  the  most  ancient  offices, 
as  from  innumerable  places  of  the  Fathers;  which  did  so  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Heathen,  as  to  make  them  cry  out,  "  Never 
was  there  a  religion  so  holy,  so  ingenuous,  and  every  way  so 
berfect,  as  this,  which  made  its  professors  kind  to  all  men,  as 
ifthev  were  their  nearest  kindred,  or  dearest  friends."  Euseb. 
Hist.  lib.  9.  cap.  8. 
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.  1 1.  Having  presented  so  many  excellent  suppli- 
cations to  the  throne  of  grace,  lest  it  should  appear, 
if  we  now  conclude  that  we  were  not  much  con- 
cerned whether  they  were  heard  or  not,  the  church 
has  appointed  us  still  to  pursue  them  with  vigorous 
importunities  and  redoubled  intreaties.  And  for 
this  reason  we  here  call  upon  our  Saviour  in  parti- 
cular, whom  we  have  all  the  while  been  praying  to 
in  the  unity  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  beseech  him 
by  his  own  personal  divinity,  as  he  is  the  Son  of 
God,  and  consequently  abundantly  able  to  help  u& 
in  all  these  things,  that  he  would  hear  us :  and 
then  we  invoke  him  by  his  humanity,  beseeching 
him  by  his  sufferings  for  us,  when  he  became  the 
Lamb  of  God,  and  was  sacrificed  to  take  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  that  he  would  grant  us  an 
interest  in  that  peace  and  reconciliation  he  made 
with  God,  and  the  peace  of  conscience  following 
thereupon  ;  and  that  he  would  have  mercy  upon  us, 
and  take  away  our  sins,  so  as  to  deliver  us  from  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  them.  And,  finally,  we  beg 
of  him,  as  he  is  the  Lord  Christ,  our  anointed  Me- 
diator, to  hear  us,  and  favour  us  with  a  gracious 
answer  to  all  these  intercessions. 

Lastly,  that  our  conclusion  may  be  suitable  to 
our  beginning,  we  conclude  with  a  solemn  address 
to  the  glorious  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  for  that  mercy  which  we  have  been  petition- 
ing in  so  many  particulars  j  this  word  comprehend- 
ing them  all,  and  therefore  these  sentences  being  an 
epitome  of  the  whole  litany,  and,  considering  how 
repeatedly,  and  how  many  ways  we  need  mercy, 
we  can  never  ask  it  too  frequently. 

V.  Of  the  Supplications. 

Q.  What  follow  next  to  the  intercessions  ? 

A.  The  supplications,  which  were  first  collected 
and  digested  into  their  present  form,  when  the  bar- 
barous nations  began  to  overrun  the  Roman  empire  > 
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about  600  years  after  Christ,  in  the  time  of  Su 
Gregory  the  Great.  But,  considering  the  troubles 
of  the  church  militant,  and  the  many  enemies  it  al- 
ways hath  to  contend  with  in  this  world,  the  latter 
part  of  the  litany  is  no  less  suitable  than  the  former 
at  all  times  whatever. 

Q.  Hotu  do  these  supplications  begin  ? 

A.  With  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  the  ancient 
Christians  annexed  to  every  office,  to  show  both 
their  esteem  of  that,  and  their  humble  opinion  of 
their  own  compositions,  which  receive  life  and  value 
from  this  divine  form.*  And  here  let  it  be  observed, 
that  many  devout  Christians  find  that  they  never 
recite  this  blessed  prayer  with  greater  fervency  than 
in  this  place,  when  their  hearts  have  been  warmed 
with  those  affectionate  and  moving  petitions  of  the 
former  parts  of  the  litany  j  and  we  ought  to  strive 
to  do  the  like,  that  we  may  experience  the  truth  of 
this  observation,  and  supply  the  defects  of  our  more 
careless  repeating  it  before.  Then  it  will  effec- 
tually recommend  all  our  desires  to  our  heavenly 
Father. 

Q.  Hoxv  do  we  proceed  next  ? 

A.  To  beg  deliverance  from  our  troubles:  But 
because  our  consciences  presently  suggest,  that  our 


*  Nothing  seems  more  strange,  than  that  any  religious  socie- 
ty, who  call  themselves  Christians,  can  omit  that  prayer  which 
is  the  very  badge  of  Christianity,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  this  d.vine  form  was  composed  and  prescribed  by  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Master  himself,  and  was  on  all  occasions  used 
hy  the  primitive  church.  In  those  days,  the  novel  and  strange 
objection  urged  by  some  against  the  use  of  this  prayer,  that  it 
is  a  form,  was  unknown.  On  the  contrary,  because  it  was  a 
form,  enjoined  by  our  Redeemer  and  Mediator,  it  was  always 
accounted  the  most  spiritual  and  prevalent  prayer  that  man 
could  address  to  God.  To  pray  in  the  words  of  the  Lord's 
prayer,  as  the  Christian  Fathers  conceive,  is,  "  to  worship 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  In  the  devout  use  of  this  form 
they  considered  themselves,  as  "  praying  with  the  under- 
standing and  praying  with  the  siprit  also."  See  Cyprian  and 
Augustine. 
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iniquities  deserve  much  greater  punishment,  and 
that  we  cannot  expect  to  be  wholly  delivered  since 
we  suffer  so  justly,  we  are  reminded  that  u  God 
doth  not  deal  with  us  after  our  sins,  nor  reward  us 
according  to  our  iniquities."  Psalm  ciii.  10.  And 
therefore  we  turn  these  very  word*  into  supplica- 
tion, and  thereby  clear  his  justice  in  punishing  us, 
but  apply  to  his  mercy  to  apportion  his  chastise- 
ments according  to  our  ability  to  bear  them,  and 
not  according  to  the  desert  of  our  offences. 

Q.  What  follows  next  ? 

A.  The  way  being  thus  prepared,  the  minister 
now  begins  to  pray  for  the  people  alone  ;  but  lest 
they  should  think  their  duty  at  an  end,  as  soon  as 
the  responses  are  concluded,  he  enjoins  them  still 
to  accompany  him  in  their  hearts,  by  that  ancient 
form,  Let  us  pray ;  and  then  proceeds  to  the  prayer 
against  persecution,  which  is  collected  partly  out 
of  the  scripture,  and  partly  out  of  the  primitive 
forms,  and  is  still  to  be  found  almost  entire  among 
the  offices  of  the  western  church,  with  the  title, 
For  Tribulation  of  Heart ! — Here  let  us  remember 
that  it  would  be  downright  mocker}-  of  Almighty 
God,  should  we  join  in  this  and  the  following 
prayers,  with  their  responding  sentences,  without 
that  hearty  contrition  and  sincere  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, which  they  are  intended  to  produce  in  us. 

Q.  Why  is  not  this  prayer  concluded  with  Amen, 
as  ive  conclude  our  other  prayers  ? 

A.  To  show  that  the  same  request  is  continued 
m  another  form ;  and  that  what  the  minister  begged 
before  alone,  all  the  people  join  to  ask  in  the  fol- 
lowing alternate  supplications  taken  from  the  psalms. 
When  our  enemies  are  rising  to  destroy  us,  we 
desire  that  God  would  arise  and  help  us,  not  for 
any  wortbincss  in  ourselves,  but  for  his  name's 
sake,  that  he  may  make  his  power  to  be  knqwn. 

Q.  What  follows? 

A.  Whilst  the  people  are  praving  thus  earnestly, 
the  minister,  to  quicken  their  faith  by  another  <£k 
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vine  sentence,  commemorates  the  great  troubles, 
adversities  and  persecutions  from  which  God  hath 
delivered  his  church  in  all  ages;  and  since  he  is  the 
same  Lord,  and  we  have  the  same  occasion,  this  is 
considered  as  the  ground  of  our  future  hope.  Our 
Bible,  and  ancient  and  modern  history,  as  well  as 
the  relation  our  fathers  have  told  us,  and  the  exam- 
ples we  have  seen,  do  all  assure  us  of  this,  and 
therefore  the  people  again  say,  O  Lord  arise,  help 
us,  &c.  which  is  no  vain  repetition,  but  a  testimony 
that  they  are  convinced  they  did  wisely  to  ask  of 
this  God,  who  hath  done  so  great  things  for  his 
people  in  all  ages,  now  to  arise  and  help  them;  that 
so  the  honour  he  has  gotten  by  the  wonders  0/  his 
mercy  mav  be  renewed  and  confirmed  by  this  re- 
cent act  of  his  power  and  goodness. 

Q.  Why  is  the  doxology  placed  here  ? 

A,  In  imitation  of  David,  who  often,  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  complaints,  out  of  a  firm  persuasion 
that  God  would  hear  him,  suddenly  broke  out  into 
an  act  of  praise.  And  we,  having  the  same  God 
to  pray  to,  in  the  midst  of  our  mournful  supplica- 
tions, not  only  look  back  on  former  blessings  with 
joy  and  comfort,  but  forward  also  on  the  mercies 
we  now  pray  for;  and  though  we  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived them,  we  praise  him,  being  persuaded  they 
will  be  given  to  us  ;  and  doubt  not,  but  that,  as  he 
was  glorified  in  the  beginning,  for  past  mercies,  so 
he  ought  to  be  now  for  the  present,  and  will  be 
hereafter  for  future  blessings. 

^.  Why  are  the  following  responses  added? 

A,  Because,  though  the  faithful  firmly  believe 
that  thev  shall  finally  be  delivered,  and  at  present 
rejoice  in  Lopes  thereof,  yet,  since  it  is  probable 
that  their  afflictions  may  be  continued  for  a  season 
for  the  trial  of  their  patience  and  the  exercise  of 
their  other  graces,  we,  therefore,  continue  to  pray  for 
support  in  trie  mean  time,  and  beg  of  Christ  to  de- 
fend us  from  our  enemies,  and  to  look  graciously  upon 
dur  afflictions  ;  pitifully  to  behold  the  sorrows  of  cur 
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'hearts,  and  mercifully  to  forgive  our  sins,  which  are 
the  cause  of  them.  And  this  we  know  he  will  do, 
if  our  prayers  be  accepted  ;  and  accordingly  we  beg 
of  him  favourably,  with  mercy,  to  hear  them  ;  and 
entreat  him,  as  he  assumed  our  nature,  and  became 
ihe  Son  of  David,  whereby  he  took  on  him  our  in- 
firmities, and  became  acquainted  with  our  griefs, 
to  have  mercy  upon  us.  And  because  the  hearing  of 
our  prayers  in  a  time  of  distress  is  so  desirable  a 
mercy,  that  we  cannot  ask  it  too  fervently,  nor  too 
often,  we  therefore  redouble  our  cries,  and  beg  of 
him,  as  he  is  Christ,  our  anointed  Lord  and  Saviour, 
that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  hear  us  now,  and  when- 
ever we  cry  to  him  for  relief  in  our  troubles-  And 
to  show  that  we  rely  on  his  help  alone,  we  con- 
clude these  supplications  with  David's  words  in  a 
like  case,  O  Lord,  let  thy  mercy  be  shoxved  upon  usy 
as  we  do  put  our  trust  in  thee.  To  him,  and  to  him 
only,  have  we  applied ;  and  as  we  have  no  other 
hope  but  in  him,  so  we  may  expect  that  this  hope 
will  be  realized,  and  that  we  shall  certainly  be  deli- 
vered in  his  due  time. 

Q.  In  xvhat  manner  do  zve  conclude  our  supplica- 
tions f 

A.  With  a  prayer  for  sanctifying  our  troubles ; 
for  the  whole  congregation  having  thus  addressed 
the  Son,  the  minister  now  calls  upon  us  to  make  our 
application  to  the  Father  (who  knows  as  well  what 
we  suffer  as  what  we  can  bear),  m  a  most  fervent 
form  of  address,  composed  originally  by  St.  Gre- 
gory,  more  than  twelve  hundred  years  ago. 

VI.  Of  the  general  Thanksgiving, 

Q.  Why  is  the  general  thanksgiving -added  here* 
A.  To  render  the  litany,  which  was  formerly  a 
distinct  service,  complete  ;  and  to  comply  with  the 
exhortation  of  St.  Paul,  who  directs,  that  "  suppli- 
cations, prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thank3, 
be  made  for  all  men." 

I 
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VII.  Of  the  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom,  and  2  Cor. 
xiii.  14. 

Q.  How  is  the  xvhole  litany  ended  ? 

A.  With  the  prayer  of  Sti  Chrysostom,  and  that 
which  is  taken  from  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  For  the  litany 
being  now  used  almost  every  where  with  the  morn<? 
ing  prayer,  these  latter  collects,  being  omitted  in 
their  usual  place,  very  properly  come  in  here ;  and 
how  suitable  they  are  may  be  seen  from  what  has 
been  said  of  them  already. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  occasional  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings* 

Philippians  iv.  6. 

~-In  every  thing  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving, 
let  your  request  be  made  known. 

I.  Of  the  occasional  Prayers  in  general. 

Q.  W  HY  has  our  church  appointed  these  prayers 
to  be  used  upon  special  occasions  f 

A,  Because  there  are  some  evils  so  universal  and 
grievous,  that  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  depre- 
cated with  a  peculiar  importunity  ;  and  some  mer- 
cies so  exceedingly  needful  at  certain  times,  that  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  include  our  desires  of  them 
among  our  general  requests,  but  very  requisite 
that  we  should  more  solemnly  petition  for  them  in 
forms  proper  to  the  several  circumstances.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  Jews:  for 
that  famous  prayer  which  Solomon  made  at  the  de- 
dication of  the  temple,  supposes  that  special  prayers 
,  would  be  made  there  in  time  of  war,  drought,  pes- 
tilence and  famine:  And  the  light  of  nature  taught 
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the  Gentiles  on  such  extraordinary  occasions,  to 
make  extraordinary  addresses  to  their  gods.  Nor 
are  Christians  to  be  thought  less  mindful  of  their 
own  necessities.  The  Greek  church  has  full  and 
proper  offices  for  tim~s  of  drought  and  famine,  of 
war  and  tumults,  of  pestilence  and  mortality,  and 
upon  occasion  of  earthquakes  also,  a  judgment  very 
frequent  among  them ;  but  more  seldom  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  In  the  western  missals  there  is  a 
collect,  and  an  epistle  and  gospel,  with  some  respon- 
ses upon  eveiy  one  of  these  subjects,  seldom,  in» 
deed,  agreeing  with  any  of  our  forms,  which  are 
the  shortest  of  all ;  they  being  not  designed  for  a 
complete  office,  but  appointed  to  be  used  before  the 
two  final  prayers  of  morning  and  evening  service, 
every  day  while  the  occasion  requires  it;  so  that  in 
times  of  adversity  and  affliction,  the  mercy  of  God 
may  be  immediately  implored. 

II.  Of  the  Prayer  for  Congress. 

Q.  Why  ought  -we  to  pray  for  Congress  P 
A.  Because  they  have,  in  the  time  of  their  ses- 
sion, such  great  affairs  under  deliberation,  and 
such  happy  opportunities  of  doing  their  country  ser- 
vice, it  is  fit  they  should  have  our  prayers  for  their 
success.  We  learn  that  the  primitive  Christians 
prayed  for  the  Roman  senate,  and  that  even  the 
Gentiles  offered  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  their  public 
councils,  which  were  always  held  in  some  sacred 
place. 

III.  Of  the  Prayer  for  Pain. 

Q.   Why   is   this  prayer  to   be  used  in   time   of 
drought  ? 

A.  Because  the  want  of  rain  is  a  grievous  judg- 
ment, and  because  God  alone  can  give  this  blessing 
to  us,  for  it  is  his  gift.  And  the  Rabbins  truly  ob- 
serve, "  that  rain  is  one  of  those  things  wherein  the 
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power  and  providence  of  God  most  eminently  ap 
pear." 

Q.  Has  this  practice,  of  calling  upon  God  in  time 
of  drought,  been  universal  ? 

A.  Yes;  for  all  nations  have  applied  themselves 
to  their  respective  deities  in  this  case.  The  Jews 
called  upon  the  true  God.  To  him  Elijah  applied 
himself  after  a  drought  of  three  years  :  And  Jeho- 
yaphat  inquired  for  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  to  pray 
for  the  armies  in  their  distress.  The  Athenians 
called  upon  Jupiter  to  rain  on  their  tillage  and  their 
pasturage.  The  Romans  had  solemn  sacrifices  and 
processions  to  beg  rain  of  their  deities :  But  the- 
Christians,  with  fasting  and  mortification,  exceeded 
all  others  in  their  devout  addresses  to  God  for  this 
mercy. 

Q.  Has  this  course  alo?ie  been  found  successful  ? 

A,  Yes  ;  for  thus  Elijah  obtained  rain  for  Israel, 
and  thus  the  primitive  Christians  prevailed  with 
God  for  the  Roman  army,  almost  destroyed  by 
thirst.  They  also  procured  rain  by  their  litanies  at 
many  other  times. 

IV.  Of  the  Prayer  for  fair  Weather, 

Q.  Wherein  appears  the  necessity  of  this  prayer  t 
A.  From  the  miseries  that  attend  an  excess  of 
rain,  which  is  very  uncomfortable,  and  very  injuri- 
ous. To  have  the  heavens  darkened,  and  the  clouds 
weeping,  the  earth  covered  with  floods,  and  the 
waters  roaring,  is  a  very  sad  prospect,  especially  if 
we  consider  what  losses  it  occasions  to  trie  public 
and  to  individuals,  by  destroying  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  consequently  the  food  of  man  and  beast. 
In  these  circumstances  God  only  can  help  us,  which 
shows  how  necessary  this  prayer  is.  God  is  the 
maker,  and  only  master  of  this  unruly  element ;  on 
him  Moses  called  to  stay  the  rain  -T  to  him  Samuel 
prayed  for  the  ceasing  of  those  terrible  showers, 
i  Sam.  xii.  19;  and  to  him  we  may,  with  a  reason- 
able hope,  apply  ourselves  in  the  like  case. 
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V.  Of  the  Prayer  in  the  Time  of  Dearth  and  Famine, 

.  Q.  Why  are  we  directed  to  call  on  God  in  the  time 
of  dearth  and  famine  ? 

A,  Because  he  makes  bread  to  grow  out  of  the 
earth,  and  he  can  prevent  fertility  when  he  please^. 
He  is  said  to  call  for  a  dearth  upon  the  land,  to  inti- 
mate that  famine  is  one  of  his  servants,which  cometh 
at  his  pleasure. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  this 
judgment  ? 

A.  Egypt  experienced  a  famine  of  seven  years 
together,  though  anciently  esteemed  the  most  fer- 
tile region  in  the  world.  Even  the  fruitful  land  of 
Canaan  was  many  times  very  grievously  punished 
by  a  scarcity  of  necessary  food :  nor  has  any  nation 
been  always  free  from  it.  The  Roman  empire 
was  "grievously  afflicted  with  a  famine,  in  which 
thousands  were  starved  in  the  reign  of  the  perse- 
cuting Maximinus  *,  and  in  Justinian's  time,  mothers 
were  constrained  to  eat  their  own  children.  The 
annals  of  Europe  also  tell  us,  that  even  the  most 
fruitful  kingdoms  have  frequently  been  severely 
punished  for  their  sins,  by  the  want  of  food.  In 
England,  particularly,  men  have  been  compelled, 
through  scarcity  of  food,  to  eat  horse-flesh  and  the 
bark  of  trees  ;  and  in  the  city  of  London  alone, 
there  were  two  thousand  starved  to  death  in  one 
famine.  And  though  we,  in  this  country,  have 
not  yet  been  driven  to  such  severe  extremities,  yet 
we  know  not  how  soon  our  sins  may  provoke  God 
to  withdraw  his  mercies,  and  make  our  country, 
which  is  the  glory  of  all  lands,  to  become  "  barren 
for  the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell  therein." 

j£_.  How  may  xve  prevent  or  remove  this  evil  ? 

A.  By  prayer  and  sincere  devotion  to  God  :  thus 

Elijah's   prayer  brought  plenty  to  Israel,  1  Kings 

xviii.     St.  Gregory's  litany  is  said  to  have  put  an 

end  to  the  famine  in  Italv.    And  the  famous  Bul- 

12 
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linger  persuaded  the  Tigurine  church  to  fast  and 
pray  every  third  day  in  a  time  of  famine,  and  thus 
obtained  a  deliverance. 

VI.  Of  the  Prayer  in  Tune  of  War  and  Tumult. 

t  the  rules  of  Christianity  inconsistent  xvitL 
torn  ? 

A.  They  are  inconsistent  with  every  kind  of  war, 
but  such  as  is  undertaken  for  our  just  and  necessary 
defence ;  and  our  church  daily  prays  against  wars  in 
her  collects  and  litanies,  and  all  good  men  heartily 
wish  there  were  no  such  thing  as  war  in  the  world  : 
But,  alas  !  offences  will  come,  and  our  sins  many 
times  cry  louder  than  our  prayers,  which  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  this  evil,  and  then  the  sword  of 
men  is  made  the  instrument  of  God's  vengeance. 

Q.  What  does  the  elegant  Arncbius  observe  ? 

A.  "  That  if  all  men  would  listen  to  the  salutary 
and  peaceable  decrees  of  Jesus,  and  not  arrogantlv 
prefer  their  own  opinions  before  his  admonitions, 
the  whole  world,  ere  this,  turning  their  swords  into 
plough-shares,  would  have  lived  in  a  pleasant  tran- 
quillity, and  combined  together  in  inviolable  leagues 
of  blessed  amity." 

Q.  How  are  zvars  and  tumults  distinguished  ? 

A.  If  it  be  a  contest  with  a  foreign  enemv,  it  is 
called  war ;  if  the  opposers  of  the  country  be  do- 
mestic rebels,  it  is  styled  a  tumult;  but  in  both  it  is 
our  duty  to  assist  our  country,  and  by  our  prayers 
as  well  as  our  endeavours,  seek  its  peace  and  safetw, 

Qi  What  are  the  causes  of  war  P 

A.  The  true  original  causes  are  the  evil  disposi- 
tions of  men,  the  desire  of  hurting,  the  cruelty  of 
rewnge,  the  implacableness  of  malice,  the  fierceness 
to  rebel,  and  the  thirst  of  bearing  rule  ;  so  St.  Au- 
gustine enumerates  the  causes  of  war. 

Q.  What  are  the  ?niseries  and  effects  of  war  ? 

A.  They  are  so  many  and  so  great,  that  David 
chose  a  raging  pestilence,  rather  than  endure  the 
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seventy  of  this  judgment.  It  makes  houses  without 
inhabitants,  and  sets  villages  in  flames ;  by  it,  stately 
palaces  are  demolished  and  buried  in  their  ruins  ; 
fair  cities  are  sacked  and  rifled ;  holy  temples  are 
prophaned,  and  consecrated  things  seized  by  bloodv 
hands  :  it  causes  also  to  be  heard  the  shrieks  of 
affrighted  women,  the  cries  of  helpless  children, 
the  lamentations  of  the  fatherless  and  widows,  and 
makes  tears  to  flow  from  those  who  are  spoiled  and 
undone,  while  the  victorious  enemy  are  merry  and 
unconcerned,  and  convert  the  miseries  of  others  to 
their  sport  and  triumph,  and  esteem  them  their 
advantage  and  felicity.  These,  with  many  other 
evils,  are  the  sad  consequences  of  war.  And  be- 
sides, a  pious  man  considers  the  deplorable  end  of 
those  who  are  surprized  in  the  midst  of  their  sins, 
and  finds  too  just  cause  to  fear,  that  they  who  live 
so  impiously,  and  die  so  suddenly,  die  at  once  a 
double  death,  when  they  enter  on  an  awful  eternity* 

i^.  What  is  the  proper  method  to  procure  peace? 

A.  Prayer;  because  God  alone  can  help  us. 
Multitude  of  soldiers,  and  store  of  ammunition, 
wealth  and  policy,  conduct  and  discipline  are  good ; 
but  Solomon  has  observed,  that  "  the  battle  is  not 
al\vavs  to  the  strong :"  God  is  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
and  the  God  of  battle,  %  He  is  that  man  of  war," 
of  whom  the  scripture  speaks,  "  that  getteth  the 
victory  alone  by  himself,"  and  whatsoever  side  he 
takes  doth  conquer.  Moreover,  "  he  maketh  wars 
to  cease  in  ail  the  world,  and  it  is  all  one  to  him  to 
save  by  many  or  by  few." 

Q»  Has  it  been  customary  among  all  nations  to 
make  their  addresses  to  heaven  in  time  of  zvar  ? 

A.  Yes ;  thus  we  find  Moses  prayed  while  Joshua 
fought  with  Amelek;  and  the  victory  is  ascribed  to 
the  devotion  of  Moses,  rather  than  to  Joshua's, 
arms.  The  examples  of  Jehosaphat  and  Hezekiah 
are  recorded  for  our  imitation.  Scipio  the  great 
went  up  to  the  capitol  before  each  of  his  military7 
expeditions :  the  Greeks  and  Romans  always  ofr 
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fered  sacrifice  before  a  battle  ;  and  at  Rome  they 
were  wont  to  send  their  general  into  Mars'  temple, 
to  shake  the  shields  that  hung  there,  and  to  cry,  O 
Mars,  axvake  I  The  Emperor  Constantine  taught 
his  soldiers  a  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  in  time  of 
war,  as  Eusebius  relates  ;  and  St.  Gregory  advises 
the  Sicilian  Bishops  to  use  the  litany  every  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  against  the  incursions  of  the 
barbarians  ;  and  both  eastern  and  western  churches 
have  proper  offices  in  time  of  war. 

VII»  Of  the  Prayers  for  those  who  are  to  be 
admitted  to  Holy  Orders, 

i^.  When  are  these  prayers  to  be  used? 

A.  In  the  weeks  preceding  the  stated  times  of 
ordination,  which  is  a  matter  of  so  great  import- 
ance to  the  Christian  church,  that  it  has  ever  been 
performed  with  great  solemnity,  and  extraordinary 
prayers  and  fastings. 

Q.  What  was  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  ? 

A.  When  they  separated  persons  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  they  always  prayed  and  fasted  before 
they  laid  their  hnnds  on  them. 

Q.  What  are  the  xveeks  preceding  the  stated  times 
cf  ordination  called? 

A,  They  are  commonly  called  Ember-Weeks,  they 
being  certain  days  set  apart  for  the  consecrating  to 
God  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  and  for  the  im- 
ploring his  blessings  upon  the  ordinations  performed 
in  the  church  at  those  times. 

Q.  Why  are  the  ember -weeks  so  called? 

A*  From  a  German  word,  some  think,  which 
imports  abstinence  ;  though  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  thev  are  so  called,  because  it  was  customary 
among  the  ancients  to  express  their  humiliation  at 
those  seasons  of  fisting,  by  sprinkling  embers  or 
ashes  upon  their  heads ;  and,  when  they  broke 
their  fasts  on  such  days,  to  eat  only  cakes  baked 
in  embers,  which  were  therefore  called  ember- 
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bread.  But  the  most  probable  conjecture  is  that 
of  Dr.  Mareschal,  who  derives  it  from  a  Saxon 
word,  importing  a  circuit  or  course  ;  so  that  these 
fasts  being  not  occasional,  but  returning  every  year 
in  certain  courses,  may  properly  be  said  to  be  em- 
ber-days, that  is,  fasts  in  course. 

Q.  At  what  times  zvere  the  ember-days  observed? 

A,  They  were  formerly  observed,  in  several 
churches,  with  some  variety.  Some  say  they  were 
fixed  by  Calixtus,  in  the  year  221  ;  and  others,  that 
they  were  settled  by  Gelasius,  in  the  year  495  : 
however,  it  is  certain  tl>at  the  council  of  Placencia, 
in  the  year  1095,  determined  them  to  be  the  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  and  Saturday  after  the  first  Sun- 
day in  Lent,  after  Whit-Sunday,  after  the  14th  of 
September,  and  the  13th  of  December.- 

i^.  Why  zvere  the  ordinations  fxed  to  these  parti- 
cular times  ? 

A.  That  both  bishops  and  candidates,  knowing 
the  times,  might  prepare  themselves  for  this  great 
work  ;  that  no  vacancy  might  remain  long  unsup^ 
plied  ;  and  that  the  people  also,  knowing  the  times, 
might,  if  they  chose,  be  present,  either  to  approve 
the  choice  made  by  the  bishop,  or  to  object  against 
those  whom  they  knew  to  be  unworthy;  which  pri- 
mitive privilege  is  still  reserved  to  the  people  it* 
our  well- constituted  church. 


A  HYMN. 

Father  of  mercies,  in  thy  house 
Smile  on  our  homage,  and  our  vows  r 
While  with  a  grateful  heart  we  share 
These  pledges  of  our  Saviour's  care. 

The  Saviour,  when  to  heaven  he  rose 
In  splendid  triumph  o'er  his  foes, 
Scatter'd  his  gifts  on  men  below,. 
And  wide  his  royal  bounties  flow. 
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Hence  sprung  the  bishop1*  honour'd  name, 
Sacred  beyond  heroic  fame  ; 
In  lower  forms  to  bless  our  eyes, 
Elders  from  hence  and  deacons  rise. 

From  Christ  their  varied  gifts  derive, 
And  fed  by  Christ  their  graces  live  ; 
While  guarded  by  his  potent  hand, 
'Midst  all  the  rage  of  hell  they  stand. 

So  shall  the  bright  succession  run 
Through  the  last  courses  of  the  sun  ; 
While  unborn  churches  by  their  care 
Shall  rise  and  flourish  large  and  fair. 

Jesus  our  Lord,  their  hearts  shall  know, 
The  spring  whence  all  these  blessings  flow  j 
Pastors  and  people  shout  his  praise 
Through  the  long  round  of  endless  days. 

VIII.   Of  the  Prayer  in  Times  of  great  Sickness 
and  Mortality, 

Q.  Why  ought  zve  to  make  use  of  this' prayer  ? 

A.  Because  none  but  God  can  help  us.  Famine 
sometimes,  and  war  always  is  inflicted  by  the  hand 
of  men  ;  but  this  sad  calamity  is  immediately  from 
the  hand  of  God.  The  very  light  of  nature  taught 
the  Gentiles  in  times  of  unusual  sickness  to  seek 
the  favour  cf  their  gods  ;  and  they  had  several 
kinds  of  lustrations  and  sacrifices  on  this  occasion  : 
the  most  memorable  example  whereof  is  in  that 
pestilence  at  Athens,  which  was  to  be  removed  by 
offering  sacrifices  to  a  god  whose  name  the  oracle 
had  not  expressed :  whereupon  Epimenides  being- 
consulted,  ordered  the  Athenians  to  let  the  sacri- 
fices loose,  and  where  they  should  lie  down,  to  kill, 
and  offer  them  to  the  uncertain  god;  and  so  they 
were  delivered  by  the  true  and  living,  though  to 
Shem,  the  unknown  God,  to  whom  it  is  probable 
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-they  afterwards  built  that  altar  which  St.  Paul  found 
at  Athens.  Acts  xvii.  23.  As  to  Christians,  it  is 
so  well  known  that  they  had  litanies  and  forms  of 
prayer,  with  the  solemnities  of  fastings  and  proces- 
sions for  the  removal  of  singular  instances  of  sick- 
ness and  mortality,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
attempt  to  prove  it. 

IX.  Of  the  Prayer  for  a  sick  Person. 

^.  Why  is  it  proper  to  desire  the  prayers  of  the 
ehurch  in  time  of  sickness ? 

A.  Because  the  pravers  of  the  church  are  more 
efficacious  with  God  than  those  of  any  private  person, 

<!*.  Why  should  ive  fly  to  God  in  our  sickness  ? 

A.  Because  his  nature  is  full  of  compassion,  and 
all  his  dispensations  show  he  is  ready  to  relieve  the 
miserable  ;  and  because  he  has  made  it  our  indis- 
pensable duty  to  call  upon  him  in  the  time  of  trou- 
ble, and  has  given  his  promise  that  he  will  hear  us. 

Q.  In  -what  manner  ought  we  to  bear  our  sickness  ? 

A.  With  patience,  humility,  and  resignation  to 
the  Divine  will.  Almighty  God  is  so  gracious, 
that  he  always  intends  well  to  us  ;  so  wise,  that  he 
Jcnows  what  is  good  for  us  better  than  ourselves  ; 
and  so  powerful,  that  he  can  perform  whatever  he 
pleases. 

Q.  Of  what  does  the  Apostle  Paul  assure  us  ? 

A.  That  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  those 
who  love  God.     Rom.  viii.  28. 

X.  Of  the  Prayer  for  a  sick  Child* 

Q.  Why  has  the  church  appointed  this  prayer  ? 

A.  Because  children  not  being  able  to  intercede 
for  themselves,  claim  our  intercession  for  them  ; 
and  God  himself,  who  excuses  them  because  of 
their  incapacity,  expects  that  we  should  present  our 
petitions  for  them  with  the  greatest  chanty  and  de- 
votion. 
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Q.  Must  not  that  person  be  extremely  inhuman 
who  can  neglect  this  duty  ? 

A,  Most  certainly  ;  for  though  children  have  not 
words  to  crave  our  compassion,  yet  affecting  are 
their  groans  and  sighs,  and  a  moving  oratory  is  in 
their  very  silence,  which  commands  the  pity  of 
every  benevolent  mind. 

Q.  Hozu  may  children  be  considered  ? 

A.  As  the  greatest  joy  or  sorrow  of  their  pa- 
rents :  in  health,  the  highest  and  sweetest  comforts : 
but  then,  alas !  their  tender  bodies,  and  weak  estate, 
render  them  liable  to  many  casualties  and  distem- 
pers, which  occasion  great  and  excessive  pangs  in 
the  breasts  of  those  so  nearly  connected  with  them. 

%  What  does  Plutarch  call  children  f 

A.  "  Certain  and  great  cares  ;  uncertain  and  dis- 
tant comforts." 

XL  Of  the  Prayer  for  a  Person  going  to  Sea, 

J3>.  Why  ought  seamen  to  desire  the  prayers  of  the 
diureh  f 

A.  Because  all  who  travel  by  water  are  exposed 
to  innumerable  dangers :  it  was  said  of  old,  that 
"  seafaring  men  were  not  above  an  inch  or  two  from 
death :" — because  they  ought  >never  to  enter  upon 
any  undertaking  which  they  dare  not  beg  of  God 
to  prosper  ;  and  because  also  he  alone  is  able  to  pro- 
tect them,  and  make  their  ways  successful. 

XII.   Of  the  Prayer  for  a  Person  under  Affliction. 

Q.  Why  should  rue  pray  to  God  under  affliction  ? 

A.  Because  "  affliction  springeth  not  out  of  the 
dust ;"  it  has  a  more  sublime  origin ;  he  only  who 
made  us,  and  gave  us  all  the  comforts  we  enjoy, 
has  power  to  continue,  or  take  away  his  own  gifts 
from  us. 

Q.  Is  it  the  duty  of  afflicted  persons  to  desire  the 
grayers  of  the  church  f 
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A.  Undoubtedly ;  and  this  with  a  firm  persua- 
sion that  they  shall  receive  very  great  benefit 
thereby. 

Q»  And  when  any  such  are  mentioned  btj  the  priest, 
ms  needing  and  desiring'  our  prayers^  what  effect 
should  it  have  upon  our  minds  ? 

A.  We  ought  to  have  a  due  sense  of  their  miser}*, 
and  most  heartily  entreat  God  to  relieve  them, 
remembering  it  may  shortly  be  our  lot ;  and  as  we 
shall  desire  m  our  affliction,  that  others  may  pity 
and  pray  for  us,  so  let  us  kdo  now  for  them  ;  for  if 
we  are  unfeeling  or  unconcerned,  we  deserve  to  be 
denied  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
church  in  our  greatest  need. 

XIII.  Of  the  Prayer  for  Malefactors  after  condem- 
nation. 

4^.  Why  is  the  church  in  duty  bound  to  pray  for 
malefactors  under  condemnation  ? 

A.  Because  thev  are  not  only  liable  to  the  just 
judgment  of  men,  for  their  evil  deeds,  who  can  kill 
the  body ;  but  also  to  the  solemn  and  awful  con- 
demnation of  him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
and  bodv  in  helL 

Q.  How  ought  they  to  demean  themselves  under 
their  affliction  f 

A.  In  such  manner  as  may  best  express  the  sub- 
mission of  their  will  to  that  of  God,  and  answer 
all  those  excellent  purposes  which  he  designs  their 
punishment  should  produce  in  them. 

%  What  particular  reason  have  malefactors  to  hope 
fo  r  pardon  from  God  ? 

A,  The  circumstance  of  the  thief  on  the  cross, 
who,  though  a  notorious  offender,  and  under  the 
just  condemnation  of  the  law,  did,  nevertheless, 
upon  his  repentance,  receive  the  full  and  perfect 
remission  of  all  his  guilt,  from  an  offended  Godj 
even  in  his  expiring  moments.  So  that  though  they 
have  long  withstood  the  calls' of  mercy,  and  abused 
Jv 
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the  divine  forbearance  ;  yet,  upon  their  hearty  soi- 
row  and  sincere  repentance,  they  also  may  hope  for 
pardon  under  their  bodily  condemnation. 

XIV.  Of  the  occasional  Thanksgivings  in  generaL 

Q.  Why  has  our  church  appointed  these  thanksgiv- 
ings to  be  used  upon  several  occasions  ? 

A.  Because  there  are  some  blessings  and  deliver- 
ances so  particular  and  personal,  that  the  bare  men- 
tion of  them,  in  the  general  thanksgivings  of  the 
church,  would  be  insufficient  to  express  our  grati- 
tude for  them ;  and  therefore  it  is  very  requisite 
we  should  more  solemnly  return  thanks  to  God  for 
such  unmerited  favours  in  forms  proper  and  suita- 
ble to  those  occasions. 

§£.  What  is  the  benefit  of  this  duty  ? 

A,  It  engages  oar  Almighty  Benefactor  to  con- 
tinue the  mercies  we  enjoy  ;  and  also  inclines  him 
to  give,  and  fits  us  to  receive  more  favours. 

£>.  Whence  are  these  occasional  thanksgiving  i 
taken  ? 

A,  Some  of  them  are  partly  taken  from  ancient 
offices,  and  the  whole  are  judiciously  composed ; 
being  not  only  well  adapted  to  the  occasions  for 
•which  they  are  appointed ;  but,  like  the  preceding 
prayers  with  which  they  correspond,  as  plain  and 
perspicuous  as  they  are  rational  and  devout. 

XV.  Of  the   Thanksgiving  of  Women  after  Child- 

birth. 

p.   When  is  this  thanksgiving  to  be  said? 

A.  "  When  any  woman,  being  present  in  the 
church,  shall  have  desired  to  return  thanks  to  Al- 
might/  God  for  her  safe  deliverance." 

V.  Of  what  does  this  short  and  pious  collect  consist  ? 

A.  Of  a  devout  mixture  of  prayer  and  praise,  so 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  present  occasion,  that  no 
words  are  requisite  to  show  its  propriety. 
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^.  What  is  the  design  of  this  thanksgiving  ? 

A,  To  excite  in  us  a  humble  and  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  God's  goodness  in  this  instance 
of  his  mercy ;  to  engage  us  to  admire  his  power, 
who  can  water  a  whole  nation  at  once  ;  to  celebrate 
his  wisdom,  who  chose  so  seasonable  a  time  to  ef- 
fect this ;  and  to  magnify  his  mercy,  who  gave  us 
this  blessing  in  so  abundant  a  measure.  We  may 
observe,  that  the  very  heathens  were  wont  to  build 
altars  to  the  showering  Jupiter;  and  that  though 
they  were  mistaken  in  the  object  of  their  worship, 
because  none  of  the  vanities  of  the  heathen  can  give 
rain  (Gen.  xix.  22),  yet  they  were  right  in  their 
views  of  this  duty,  and  are  monitors  to  us,  who 
know  the  true  God  and  real  giver  of  rain,  to  render 
him  hearty  thanks  for  it. 

XVII.  Of  the  Thanksgiving  for  fair  Weather. 

Q.  What  is  contained  in  this  collect  P 

A.  An  humble  acknowledgment  of  God's  justice 
in  our  late  punishment,  and  his  mercy  in  our  pre- 
sent deliverance ;  it  is  also  an  act  of  praise  for  his 
favour,  and  a  vow  of  perpetual  gratitude. 

XVIII.    Of  the  Thanksgiving  for  Plenty 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  this  thanksgiving  ? 

A,  To  lead  us  solemnly  to  acknowledge  the  return 
of  plenty,  as  an  act  of  God's  special  bounty.  St.  Paul 
calls  fruitful  seasons  the  witnesses  of  God  (Acts  xiv„ 
17):  for  thev  testify  his  care  of  us,  who  filleth  our 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness.  And,  besides,  since 
the  supplications  of  the  church,  through  God's 
mercy,  obtained  this  blessing,  it  is  most  reasonable 
to  believe  the  praises  thereof  shall  continue  it;  and 
therefore  we  ought  all  devoutly  to  join  in  this  thanks- 
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giving,  that  our  gratitude  may  be  as  universal  and 
sincere  as  our  petitions  were  fervent:  then  we  shall 
feel  the  happy  effects  of  our  praises,  as  we  do  now 
t>f  our  prayers. 

XIX.  Of  the  Thanksgiving  for  Peace,  arid  Deliver- 
ance  from  our  Enemies. 

Q.  Why  has  the  church  appointed  this  thanks- 
giving ? 

A.  Because  there  is  no  custom  more  ancient  and 
universal.  Both  sacred  and  prophane  history  abound 
In  instances  of  praising  God  for  peace  and  victory  % 
nay,  the  very  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  aescribed  as 
singing  glory  to  God  for  giving  victory  to  his  church 
over  all  its  enemies.  So  that  if  the  reason  and  ex- 
ample of  all  mankind,  and  even  of  angels  themselves, 
can  move  us,  we  must  not  omit  this  duty. 

Q.  But  hoxu  does  it  appear  that  "  the  religion  of 
Christ,  ivho  is  emphatically  styled  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
permits  his  disciples  to  rejoice  in  sanguinary  successes 
and  victories,  purchased  by  the  reciprocal  destruction 
of  his  creatures  ? 

A.  Because  "  wars  are  permitted  by  God  as  tem- 
poral chastisements  of  human  wickedness — because, 
however  repugnant  to  the  mild  and  pacific  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  they  appear  to  be  evils  as  inherent  in 
the  constitution  of  kingdoms  and  empires,  as  sick- 
ness and  disease  are  in  the  human  frame  ;  and  be- 
cause, however  we  may  deprecate  their  consequen- 
ces, we  are  authorized,  by  repeated  precedents  in 
sacred  history,  as  I  have  already  observed,  as  well 
as  by  the  natural  impulse  of  gratitude,  to  rejoice 
in  the  intimation  of  divine  favour  and  protection, 
which  victory  over  our  enemies  conveys.  As  long 
as  human  pride  or  prejudice,  policy  or  ambition, 
continues  to  operate — that  is,  as  long  as  human  na- 
ture and  human  passions  exist  as  they  are,  and  have 
been  from  the  earliest  times,  so  long  will  the  evils 
consequent  upon  their  indulgence,  continue  to  afflict 
mankind,  and  to  chastise,  though  they  do  not  cor- 
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rect,  the  passions  which  produce  them.  There  can- 
not, therefore,  be  any  principle  adverse  to  the  spi- 
rit of  the  gospel  in  the  oblation  of  our  praises  and 
thanksgivings  to  the  supreme  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse on  this  account.- — We  rejoice,  not  that  wars 
exist,  but  that,  since  in  the  system  of  divine  provi- 
dence they  are  permitted  to  disturb  the  world,  and 
to  include  our  native  country  in  their  destructive 
vortex,  the  ruin  and  devastation  which  would  at- 
tend their  nearer  approach,  have  been  repelled  from 
the  bosom  of  our  land,  by  the  victories  with  which 
he  has  mercifully  favoured  us. 

XX.    Of  the  Thanksgiving  for  restoring  Public 
Peace  at  home. 

Q,  Why  ought  xve  to  make  use  of  this  thanks- 
giving ? 

A.  Because  it  is  God  who  maketh  men  to  be  of 
one  mind  ;  it  is  he  who  stills  our  troubles,  and  gives 
the  peace  we  enjoy.  It  is  the  observation  of  Pin- 
dar, "  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  vilest  of  men 
to  stir  up  a  city  to  rebellion;  but  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  appease  them,  if  God  did  not  direct  and 
assist  the  governors  thereof."  To  him,  therefore,  we 
are  bound  to  render  most  hearty  praise  for  deliver- 
ance from  rebellion  and  domestic  feuds. 

XXI.  Of  the  Thanksgiving  for  Deliverance  from 
great  Sickness  and  Mortality. 

Q.  What  does  the  church  teach  us  hi  this  collect  ? 

A.  To  acknowledge,  that  as  our  sins  have  been 
many,  of  divers  kinds,  and  of  long  continuance,  so 
might  our  punishment  justly  have  been ;  but  oiu* 
God  has  showed  himself  a  merciful  father,  in  that 
he  hath  not  dealt  with  us  according  to  our  deserv- 
ing. And  since  we  are  now  delivered  from  this 
great  calamity,  we  may  very  properly  give  thank?. 
f.n  God  in  the  form  here  prescribed. 
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XXII.  Of  the  Thanksgiving  for  a  Recovery  from 

Sickness, 

Q.  Why  has  our  Church  appointed  this  thanks- 
giving ? 

A.  Because  it  is  a  duty  which  none  who  have 
had  the  prayers  of  the  church  should  omit  after 
their  recovery,  lest  they  incur  the  reprehension 
given  by  our  Saviour  to  the  ungrateful  lepers  re- 
corded in  the  gospel:  Were  there  not  ten  cleansed, 
but  where  are  the  nine  ? 

XXIII.  Of  the  Thanksgiving  for  a  safe  Return 

from  Sea. 

Q.  Why  has  the  church  enjoined  this  thanksgiving? 

A.  Because  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  that  we 
can  offer  to  God,  is  devoutly  to  praise  him,  and  to 
recount  the  wonderful  operations  of  his  providence ; 
which  mariners,  who  traverse  the  sea,  have,  in  a 
special  manner,  frequent  opportunities  of  doing. 
For  these  men  very  often  behold  many  astonishing 
works  of  God,  which  are  not  to  be  discovered  br- 
others >  not  only  in  fishes  and  sea-monsters,  but  in 
the  surprising  commotion  of  that  vast  body  of  wa- 
ters. When  in  a  mighty  tempest  they  find  that 
their  skill  in  navigation,  and  all  other  human  en- 
deavours fail,  they  are  constrained  to  apply  to  God 
for  help.  And  then  he,  who  reserves  to  himself  an 
uncontrolled  authority  over  the  winds  and  waters, 
in  answer  to  their  prayers  allays  the  boisterous 
storm,  and  smooths  the  disturbed  waves  into  a  calm 
and  quiet  sea.  This  kind  dispensation  of  provi- 
dence tends  to  impress  their  minds  with  pleasing 
and  delightful  thoughts ;  especially  when  they  safely 
;irrive  at  the  port  to  which  they  are  destined.  And, 
therefore,  what  reason  have  seamen  to  be  mindful  of 
such  goodness  of  God  towards  them  ;  and  how  pro- 
per to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  it  in  his 
church,  to  show  forth  their  gratitude,  both  for  their 
awn  further  benefit,  and  for  the  edification  of  others ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  Sundays  and  Holy-Days  throughout  the  Tear, 

Colossians  ii.  16,  17. 

Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you — in  respect  to  an  holy-day,  cr 
of  the  new-moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath-days,  which  are  a  sha- 
dow of  things  to  come ;  but  the  body  is  of  Christ. 

I.  Of  the  Sundays  in  general, 

Q.  Why  was  one  day  in  seven  ordained  to  be  kept 
holy  f 

A.  One  principal  design  of  it  was,  that  men,  bv 
thus  sanctifying  the  seventh  day,  after  they  had 
spent  six  in  labour,  might  show  themselves  to  be 
worshippers  of  that  God  only,  who  rested  the 
seventh  day  after  he  had  finished  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  in  six. 

§>,  Why  was  Saturday  the  Jewish  sabbath  ? 

A.  The  reasons  why  the  Jews  were  commanded 
to  observe  Saturday  for  their  sabbath  in  particular, 
were  peculiar  to  themselves  :  It  was  on  this  day 
that  God  delivered  them  from  their  Egyptian  bond- 
age, and  overwhelmed  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  tho 
Red  Sea;  so  that  no  day  could  be  more  properly  set 
apart  to  celebrate  the  mercies  and  goodness  of  God 
than  that  on  which  he  himself  chose  to  confer  upon 
them  the  greatest  blessings  they  enjoyed. 

Q.  Why  is  Sunday  observed  by  Christians  ? 

A.  The  deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  by 
the  ministry  of  Moses,  was  intended  as  a  type  and 
pledge  of  a  spiritual  deliverance,  which  was  to  be 
effected  by  Christ:  their  Canaan  also  was  a  type 
of  that  heavenly  Canaan,  which  the  redeemed  by 
Christ  look  for.  Since,  therefore,  the  shadow  is 
made  void  by  the  coming  of  the  substance,  the  re- 
lation is  changed,  and  God  is  not  now  to  be  wor- 
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shipped  and  believed  in  as  a  God  foreshowing  and 
assuring  by  types,  but  as  a  God  who  hath  per- 
formed the  substance  of  what  he  promised.  Chris- 
tians, indeed,  as  well  as  Jews,  are  to  observe  the 
moral  duties  of  the  fourth  commandment,  and  after 
six  days  spent  in  their  own  works,  are  to  sanctify 
the  seventh  ;  but  in  the  designation  of  the  particular 
day,  they  may  and  ought  to  differ.  For  if  the  Jews 
sanctified  the  seventh  day,  because  they  had  on 
that  a  temporal  deliverance,  as  a  pledge  of  a  spiri- 
tual one ;  the  Christians  certainly  have  much  greater 
reason  to  sanctify  the  first,  since  on  that  day  God 
redeemed  us  from  spiritual  thraldom,  by  raising 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  from  the  dead,  and  by 
giving  us,  instead  of  an  earthly  Canaan,  an  inherit- 
ance incorruptible  in  the  heavens.  And  we  have 
the  concurrent  testimonies  of  scripture  and  anti- 
quity, that  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  Sunday, 
hath  ever  been  the  stated  and  solemn  time  of  the 
Christians  meeting  for  their  public  worship  and 
service.* 

Q.  Why  and  hoiv  xvas  Saturday  observed  by  the 
eastern  Christians? 

A.  In  the  east,  where  the  gospel  chiefly  prevailed 
among  the  Jews,  who  retained  a  great  reverence 
for  the  Mosaic  rites,  the  church  thought  fit  to  in- 
dulge the  humour  of  the  Judaizing  Christians  so 
far  as  to  observe  Saturday  as  a  festival  day  of  de- 

*  Pliny,  in  his  epistle  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  tells  him, 
"  that  he  found  nothing  to  alledge  against  the  Christians,  but 
their  obstinacy  in  their  superstition,  and  that  it  was  their  cus- 
tom to  meet  together  on  a  set  day  before  it  was  light."  And 
what  that  set  day  was,  Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  but  a  few 
years  after  him,  has  taken  care  to  inform  us.  "  On  Sundays," 
says  he,  «'  all  Christians,  in  the  city  or  country,  meet  together, 
because  that  is  the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  ;  and  then 
we  have  read  to  us  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles. — 
When  this  is  done,  the  president  makes  an  oration  to  the  as- 
sembly, to  exhort  them  to  imitate,  and  do  the  things  which 
fhey  have  heard  ;  and  then  we  all  join  in  prayer,  and  after  that. 
celebrate  the  rscrament." 
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yotion,  whereon  they  met  for  the  exercise  of  reli- 
gious duties,  as  is  plain  from  several  passages  of 
the  ancients  :  But,  however,  to  prevent  giving  any 
offence  to  others,  they  openly  declared,  that  they 
observed  it  in  a  Christian  way,  and  not  as  a  Jewish 
sabbath :  and  this  custom  was  so  far  from  being 
universal,  that  at  the  same  time,  all  over  the  west, 
except  at  Milan  in  Italy,  Saturday  was  kept  as  a 
fast,  as  being  the  day  on  which  our  Lord  lay  dead 
in  the  grave. 

HYMN. 

*'  Again  the  day  returns  of  holy  rest, 
Which,  when  he  made  the  world,  Jehovah  blest  9 
When  like  his  own  he  bade  our  labour  cease, 
And  all  be  piety,  and  all  be  peace. 

While  injurious  men  despise  the  sage  decree, 
From  vain  deceit,  and  false  philosophy  ; 
Let  us  its  wisdom  own,  its  blessings  feel, 
Receive  with  gratitude,  perform  with  zeaj. 

Let  us  devote  this  consecrated  day 
To  learn  his  will,  and  all  we  learn  obey  ; 
In  pure  religion's  hallow'd  duty  share, 
And  join  in  penitence,  and  join  in  prayer. 

So  that  the  God  of  mercy,  pleased,  receive 
That  only  tribute  man  has  power  to  give  ; 
So  shall  he  hear,  while  fervently  we  raise 
Our  choral  harmony  in  hymns  of  praise. 

CHORUS. 

Father  of  heaven,  in  whom  our  hopes  confide, 
Whose    power    defends    us,   and   whose   precept 

guide ; 
In  life  our  guardian,  and  in  death  our  friend, 
Glory  supreme  be  thine  till  time  shall  end," 
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II.  Of  the  Festivals  in  general, 

Q.  What  is  to  be  observed  of  festivals  in  general? 

A,  That  besides  the  weekly  return  of  Sunday, 
whereon  we  celebrate  God's  goodness  and  mercies 
set  forth  in  our  creation  and  redemption  in  general, 
the  church  hath  set  apart  some  days  yearly  for  the 
more  particular  remembrance  of  some  special  acts 
and  passages  of  our  Lord  in  the  redemption  of 
mankind ;  such  as  are  his  incarnation  and  nativity,, 
circumcision,  manifestation  to  the  Gentiles,  fast- 
ing, passion,  resurrection  and  ascension,  the  send- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  manifestation  of 
the  sacred  Trinity* 

Q.  How  is  it  evident,  that  the  observation  of  such 
days  is  requisite  ?  .. 

A,  From  the  practice  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  ; 
nature  taught  the  first,  and  God  the  latter,  that  the 
celebration  of  solemn  festivals  was  a  part  of  the 
public  exercise  of  religion. 

Q.  What  festivals  had  the  Jews  of  their  own 
appointment  ? 

A,  Besides  the  feasts  of  the  passover,  of  weeks, 
and  of  tabernacles,  which  were  all  of  divine  ap- 
pointment, they  instituted  the  feast  of  purim  and 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  ;  the  latter  of  which, 
even  our  blessed  Saviour  himself  honoured  with  his 
presence.  John  x.  22. 

S%.  Were  the  Christians  obliged  to  observe  the 
Jewish  feasts  ? 

A,  No  ;  for  these  festivals  being  instituted  in  re- 
membrance of  some  signal  mercies  granted  in  par- 
ticular to  the  Jews,  the  Christians,  who  were  chiefly 
converted  from  the  heathen  world,  were  no  more 
obliged,  than  they  were  concerned,  in  the  mercies 
thereon  commemorated.  And  this  is  the  reason, 
that  when  the  Judaizing  Christians  would  have 
imposed  upon  the  Galatians  the  observation  of  the 
Jewish  festivals,  as  necessary  to  salvation,  St.  Paul 
considered  it  as  a  thing  so  criminal,   that  he  was 
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afraid  the  labour  he  had  bestowed  upon  them,  to 
establish  them  in  gospel  liberty,  had  been  in  vain  j 
not  that  he  thought  the  observation  of  festivals  un- 
lawful, but  because  they  thought  themselves  still 
obliged  by  the  law  to  observe  those  days  and  timesj 
which,  being  only  shadows  of  good  things  to  come* 
were  made  void  by  the  coming  of  the  substance. 

Q.  Hoiv  early  were  Christian  festivals  observed 
in  the  church  ? 

A,  They  were  observed  even  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  gospel ;  for  we  iind,  that  from  the  very  infancy 
of  Christianity  some  certain  days  were  yearly  set 
apart  to  commemorate  the  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion of  Christ,  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c. 
to  glorify  God  by  an  humble  and  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  mercies  granted  to  them  at  those 
times :  which  laudable  and  pious  custom  so  soon 
prevailed  over  the  universal  church,  that  in  less 
than  four  hundred  years  after  our  Saviour,  we  meet 
with  days  distinguished  by  the  same  names  we 
now  call  them  ;  such  as  Epiphany,  Ascension-day, 
Whit-Sunday,  &c.  which  were  observed  upon  those 
days  on  which  our  church  continues  to  observe 
them. 

Q,  How  does  our  church,  in  particular,  require  us 
to  observe  the  festivals  ? 

A.  In  such  a  manner  as  may  best  answer  the 
ends  for  which  they  were  first  instituted. 

Q.  What  zvere  those  ends  ? 

A.  That  God  may  be  glorified  by  an  humble  and 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  mercies  ;  and  that 
the  salvation  of  our  souls  may  be  advanced,  by 
firmly  believing  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption, 
and  imitating  the  example  of  those  primitive  pat- 
terns of  piety  which  are  set  before  us. 

III.  Of  Days  of  Fasting  or  Abstinence  in  general. 
Why  has  the  church  appointed  days  of  fasting 


or  abstinence  ? 
.  A.  Because  fasting  or  abstinence  from  our  usual 
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sustenance  is  a  proper  mean  to  express  sorrow  and 
grief,  and  a  fit  method  to  dispose  our  minds  towards 
the  consideration  of  any  thing  that  is  serious  ;  and 
as  it  is  a  duty  which  nature  seems  to  suggest,  all 
nations,  from  ancient  times,  have  therefore  used  it 
as  a  part  of  repentance,  and  as  a  mean  to  avert 
the  anger  of  God.  This  is  plain  in  the  case  of  the 
Ninevites,  whose  notion  of  fasting,  to  appease  the 
divine  wrath,  seems  to  have  been  common  to  them 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
besides  the  examples  of  private  fasting  by  David, 
Daniel,  and  others,  we  have  instances  of  public 
fasts  observed  by  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  at 
once,  upon  solemn  occasions.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
in  the  New  Testament  we  find  no  positive  precept, 
that  expressly  requires  and  commands  us  to  fast ; 
but  our  Saviour  mentions  fasting,  with  almsgiving 
and  prayer,  which  are  unquestionable  duties ;  and 
the  directions  he  gave  concerning  the  performance 
of  it,  sufficiently  supposes  it  necessary:  and  he  him- 
self was  pleased,  before  he  entered  upon  his  mi- 
nistry, to  give  us  an  extraordinary  example  in  his 
own  person,  by  fasting  forty  days  and  forty  nights. 
We  also  find,  that  after  his  ascension  the  duty  of 
fasting  was  not  only  recommended,  but  practised 
by  the  Apostles,  as  any  one  may  see  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  chap.  xiii.  2,  and  chap.  xiv.  23;  and 
also  the  two  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
1  Cor.  ix.  27.  2  Cor.  vi.  5,  and  xi.  27.  After  the 
Apostles,  we  find  the  primitive  Christians  very  con- 
stant and  regular  in  the  observation  both  of  then- 
annual  and  weekly  fasts.  Their  weekly  fasts  were 
kept  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  because  on  the 
one  our  Lord  was  betrayed,  on  the  other  crucified. 
The  chief  of  their  annual  fasts  was  that  of  Lent% 
which  they  observed  by  way  of  preparation  for  the 
feast  of  Easter. 

Q.  Hoiv  were  the  days  of  fasting  observed  by  the 
primitive  Christians  ? 

A.   Their  manner  cf  observing  them  was  very 
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strict;  it  being  their  general  custom  to  abstain  from 
nil  food  till  the  public  services  of  the  church  were 
concluded,  which  was  usually  about  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  though  in  the  time  of  Lent 
they  were  not  to  eat  till  six  in  the  evening. 

O.  Docs  our  church  make  any  difference  between 
days  of  fasting  and  days  of  abstinence  f 

A.  No  ;  she  calls  them  all  days  of  fasting  or  ab- 
stinence, without  distinction ;  neither  does  she  di- 
rect what  food  is  proper  for  such  times  or  seasons, 
or  place  any  part  of  religion  in  abstaining  from  any 
particular  kinds  of  meat.  The  distinction  of  clean 
and  unclean  meats  terminated  with  the  Mosaic  law  ; 
and  therefore  we  are  to  consider,  that  days  and 
meats  are  in  themselves  all  of  the  same  nature  and 
quality  as  to  moral  consideration,  one  not  having 
any  inherent  holiness  above  the  other. 

.H^.  What  days  and  seasons  does  our  church  observe 
os  fasts  ? 

A,  They  are  such  as  she  finds  to  have  been  ob- 
served with  fasting  and  abstinence  by  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Christian  church  in  every  kingdom,  and 
are  as  follow:  Ash-Wednesday;  Good-Friday,  the 
season  of  Lent ;  the  Ember-days  at  the  four  seasonsv 
being  the  Wednesdav,  Friday,  and  Saturday  after 
the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  after  the  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost, September  14,  and  December  13;  the  three 
Rogation  days,  being  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  before  Holy  Thursday,  or  the  ascension 
•of  our  Lord  ;  and  all  the  Fridays  in  the  year,  ex- 
cept Christmas-day  be  a  Friday.  As  to  Friday 
in  particular,  it  was  always  observed  by  the  primi- 
tive Christians  as  a  day  of  fasting,  who  thought 
it  was  veiy  proper  to  humble  themselves  on  the 
same  day  weekly,  on  which  the  blessed  Jesus  once 
humbled  himself,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  for 
us  miserable  sinners. 
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IV.   Of  the  Saints'  Days  in  general, 

Q.  What  other  days,  besides  the  more  solemn  festi- 
vals, whereon  they  ivere  accustomed  to  celebrate  the 
mysteries  of  redemption,  did  the  primitive  Christians 
observe  ? 

A,  Besides  the  more  solemn  festivals,  the  primi- 
tive Christians  have  their  Memories  Martyrwn,  or 
certain  davs  set  apart  yearly  in  commemoration  of 
the  great  worthies  of  Christianity,  the  blessed  Apos- 
tles and  Martyrs,  m  ho  had  attested  the  truth  of  their 
religion  with  their  blood. 

Q.  Hoxvwere  those  days  observed  by  the  primitive 
Christians  ? 

A.  They  constantly  met  at  the  graves  of  the  saints 
once  a  year,  to  celebrate  their  virtues,  and  to  bless 
God  for  their  exemplary  lives  and  glorious  deaths, 
to  the  intent  that  others  might  be  encouraged  to  the 
same  patience  and  fortitude  ;  as  also  that  virtue, 
even  in  this  world,  might  not  wholly  lose  its  re- 
ward. 

Q.  How  ancient  xvas  this  practice,  and  upon  what 
was  it  founded  ? 

A,  It  is,  doubtless,  of  very  great  antiquity,  and 
was  probably  founded  upon  St.  Paul's  exhortation  to 
the  Hebrews;  who,  to  encourage  them  to  constancy 
in  the  faith,  advises  them  to  be  mindful  of  their 
bishops  and  ministers,  who  had  preached  to  them 
the  gospel,  and  had  sealed  it  with  their  blood. 
Heb.  xiii.  7* 

Q.  What  examples  have  we  for  this  practice  among 
the  primitive  Christians  P 

A,  We  find  that  those  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  sufferings  of  St.  Ignatius,-  published  the  day 
of  his  martvrdom,  that  the  church  of  Antioch  might 
meet  together  at  that  time  to  celebrate  the  memory 
of  such  a  valiant  combatant  and  martyr  of  Christ. 
After  this  we  read  of  the  church  of  Smyrna  giving 
i\a  account  of  St.  Polycnrp's  martyrdom,  which  was 
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A.  D.  168,  and  of  the  place  where  they  had  en- 
tombed his  bones ;  at  the  same  time  professing  that 
they  would  assemble  in  that  place,  and  celebrate  the 
birth-dav  of  his  martyrdom  with  joy  and  gladness. 

§£.  Wluj  were  the  days  of  the  martyrs''  death  cal- 
led their  birth-days  by  the  primitive  Christians  ? 

A.  They  were  especially  called  their  birth-days., 
because  they  looked  upon  these  days  as  the  days  of 
their  nativity,  whereon  they  were  freed  from  the 
pains  and  sorrows  of  a  troublesome  world,  and 
born  to  the  joys  and  happiness  of  an  endless  life. 

Q.  What  do  ive  learn,  concerning  these  solemnities 
from  Tertullian  ? 

A.  That  they  were  yearly  celebrated,  and  Were 
afterwards  observed  with  so  much  care  and  strict- 
ness, tha,t  it  was  thought  prophane  to  be  absent 
from  the  Christian  assemblies  at  such  times. 

Q.  By  whom  were  saints  days,  and  other  holy  days^ 
first  vilified  and  wilfully  disregarded  ? 

A.  By  those  who  first  vilified  and  disregarded 
episcopacy  after  the  Reformation 

V.  Of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  general. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  service 
for  the  festivals? 

A..  That  on  all  these  days,  the  church  enlarges  her 
ordinary  devotions  ;  adding  particular  lessons  on 
most  of  them,  proper  portions  of  psalms  on  some, 
and  the  communion  office  on  all.  As  to  the  epistle 
and  gospel,  there  is  one  of  each  appointed  for  every 
Sunday  and  holy-day  throughout  the  year. 

i~\  What  is  the  antiquity  of  the  epistles  and  gos- 
pels P 

A.  They  have  been  affixed  to  those  Sundays  and 
holy-days  on  which  we  now  use  them,  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years,  as  might  easily  be  proved  by  divers 
authorities. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  choice  of 
the  epistles  and  gospels  / 
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A.  That  they  are  so  judiciously  selected  froth 
the  evangelic  and  apostolic  writings,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  passages  more  interesting,  or 
more  pertinent  to  the  occasion  and  the  season. 

Q,  Why  are  the  people  required  to  stand  up  at  the 
reading  of  the  gospel? 

A,  The  custom  of  standing  up,  and  saying, u  Glory 
be  to  thee,  O  Lord,"  when  the  minister  was  about 
to  read  the  holy  gospel,  and  of  singing  Hallelujah, 
or  saying,  Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  holy  gospel, 
when  he  had  concluded  it,  is  as  old  as  St.  Chrysos- 
iom.  In  St.  Augustine's  time,  the  people  always 
stood  when  the  lessons  were  read,  to  show  their  re- 
verence to  God's  holy  word  :  but  afterwards,  when 
this  was  thought  too  great  a  burthen,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  sit  down  at  the  lessons,  and  were  obliged 
to  stand  only  at  the  reading  of  the  gospel,  which  al- 
ways contains  something  that  our  Lord  did,  spake, 
or  suffered,  in  his  own  person. 

Yl.-Of  the  Sundays  hi  Advent, 

§>.  How  many  Sundays  are  there  in  Advent? 

yi.  Four ;  the  first  of  which  is  always  the  next 
Sunday  after  the  six  and  twentieth  of  November ; 
or,  according  to  the  Prayer  Book,  "  Advent  Sunday 
is  always  the  nearest  Sunday  to  the  feast  of  St.  An- 
drew, whether  before  or  after." 

Q.  Why  are  they  called  Advent  Sundays? 

A.  Because  the  design  of  them  is  to  prepare  our 
minds,  by  proper  meditations,  for  a  religious  com- 
memoration oi  the  Advent  or  coming  of  Christ  in 
the  flesh ;  and  also  to  remind  us  of  his  future  com- 
ing-in glory  to  judge  the  world;  for  which  reason 
the  collect  for  the  first  of  these  Sundays  is  to  be  re- 
peated, together  with  that  of  the  day,  during  the 
whole  season  of  Advent. 

Q.  How  ancient  is  the  observation  of  them  ? 

A.  The  precise  time  of  their  institution  cannot 
easily   be   determined,  though  they   certainly  had 
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their  beginning  before  the  year  450,  because  Maxi- 
mus  Tauriensis,  who  lived  at  that  time,  wrote  a 
homily  upon  them. 

Q.  Of  what  do  the  epistles  and  gospels  on  these 
Sundays  assure  us  ? 

A»  Of  the  truth  of  Christ's  first  coming ;  and  as  a 
proper  means  to  bring  our  lives  to  a  conformity  with 
the  end  and  design  of  it,  they  recommend  to  us  the 
consideration  of  his  second  coming,  when  he  will 
execute  vengeance  on  all  those  who  obey  not  his 
gospeL 

®.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  peculiar 
computation  of  the  church  P 

A.  That  she  begins  her  year,  and  renews  the  an- 
nual course  of  her  holy  and  divine  service,  at  this 
time  of  Advent,  therein  differing  from  all  other  ac- 
counts of  time  whatsoever. 

Q.  Why  does  the  church  begin  her  year  at  this 
Advent  ? 

A»  Because  she  neither  numbers  her  davs,  nor 
measures  her  seasons,  so  much  by  the  motion  of 
the  sun  in  the  firmament  as  by  the  course  of  hei 
Lord  and  Saviour ;  beginning  and  continuing  her 
year  with  him,  who  being  the  true  Sun  of  righte- 
ousness, began  now  to  rise  upon  the  world,  and,  as 
the  day-star  on  high,  to  enlighten  those  who  sat  in 
spiritual  darkness.. 

VII.  Of  Christmas-Day ,  December  25th- 

Q.  What  does  Christmas  signify  ? 

A.  A  solemn  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
birth  of  Christ ;  whereby  so  many  divine  oracles 
were  accomplished,  so  many  prophecies  fulfilled, 
so  manv  types  verified. 

§K  What  authority  have  we  for  the  observation  of 
this  festival  ? 

A.  The  practice  of  the  primitive  church.* 

*  On  this  day  the  primitive  Christians  always  received  tte 
Lovd's  supper. 
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Q.  What  is  the  testimony  of  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Chrysostom  concerning-  it  f 

A.  They  both  call  the  observation  of  it  a  primi- 
tive custom;  and  tell  us,  that  it  was  celebrated 
iipon  the  25th  of  December,  even  from  the  very 
first  ages  of  Christianity. 

Q.  What  does  the  church  teach  us  in  the  lessons, 
tpistle,  and  gospel? 

A.  In  the  first  lessons  she  reads  to  us  the  clear- 
est prophecies  of  Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh ;  and 
in  the  second  lessons,  epistle  and  gospel,  shows  us,' 
the  completion  of  those  prophecies,  by  giving  us 
the  entire  history  of  the  event. 

%.  What  does  she  teach  us  to  pray  for  in  the  collect? 

A.  That  we  may  be  partakers  of  the  benefits  of 
his  birth  ;  and  in  the  portion  of  psalms,  selected 
for  the  day,  she  excites  us  to  our  duty  of  praising 
and  glorifying  God  for  this  incomprehensible  mys- 
tery. 

VIII.    Of  the  Sunday  after  Christmas. 

Q.  What  peculiar  custom  had  the  primitive  Chris** 
tians  concerning  the  principal  feasts  of  the  church  f 

A.  It  was  a  custom  among  them  to  observe  the 
octave,  or  eighth  day  after  their  principal  feasts^ 
with  great  solemnity. 

Q.  For  what  reason  did  they  observe  the  octaves  ? 

A.  Because  the  subject  of  their  principal  feasts 
was  of  so  high  a  nature,  and  so  nearly  concerned  our 
salvation,  that  one  day  would  be  too  little  to  medi- 
tate upon  them,  and  praise  God  as  we  ought.  A 
bodily  deliverance  may  justly  require  one  day  of 
thanksgiving  and  joy ;  but  the  deliverance  of  the 
soul,  by  the  blessings  commemorated  on  those  festi- 
vals, deserves  a  much  longer  time  of  praise  and  ac- 
knowledgment. Since,  therefore,  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  Christians  to  have  their  joy  and  thank- 
fulness for  such  mercies  confined  to  one  day,  the 
church,  upon  the  times  when  these  unspeakable 
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blessings  were  wrought  for  us,  invites  us,  by  her 
most  seasonable  commands  and  counsels,  to  fill  our 
hearts  with  joy  and  thankfulness,  and  to  let  them 
overflow  for  eight  days  together. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  of  their  being  fxed  to  eight 
days  P 

A.  It  is  taken  from  the  practice  of  the  Jews, 
who,  by  God's  appointment,  observed  their  festi- 
vals, some  of  them  for  seven,  and  one,  namelv,  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  for  eight  days,  Levit.  xxii.  36 ; 
and,  therefore,  the  primitive  church,  thinking  that 
the  observation  of  Christian  festivals,  of  which  the 
Jewish  feasts  were  only  types,  ought  not  to  come 
short  of  theirs,  lengthened  them  out  to  eight  days  ; 
and  upon  every  day  between  the  feast  and  the  oc* 
tave,  as  also  upon  the  octave  itself,  they  used  to 
repeat  some  part  of  that  service  which  was  per- 
formed upon  the  feast;  in  imitation  of  which  rer 
ligious  custom,  this  day  always  falling  within  the 
octave  of  Christmas-day,  the  collect  is  then  re- 
peated; and  the  epistle  and  gospel  still  set  forth  the 
mysteries  of  our  redemption,  by  the  birth  of  Christ, 

IX.  Of  tlie  Circumcision  of  Christ,  January  1st. 

^.  Hotv  ancient  is  the  feast  of  circumcision  ? 

A.  The  first  that  mentions  it,  is  Maximus  Tau- 
riensis,  who  flourished  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  450« 
And  St.  Bernard  has  several  sermons  upon  it. 

J^.  What  is  the  design  of  it  ? 

A.  To  commemorate  the  active  obedience  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  fulfilling  all  righteousness,  which  is 
one  branch  of  the  meritorious  cause  of  our  redemp- 
tion ;  by  that  means  abrogating  the  severe  injunc- 
tions of  the  Mosaical  establishment,  and  putting  us* 
under  the  easier  terms  of  the  gospel. 

i^.  What,  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  proper 
services  ? 

A,  That  they  are  all  verv  suitable  to  the  day ; 
she  first  lesson  for  the  morning  gives  an  account  of 
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the  institution  of  circumcision;  and  the  gospel,  of 
the  circumcision  of  Christ.  The  first  lesson  at 
evening,  and  the  second  lesson  and  epistle,  tend  to 
the  same  end,  viz.  that  since  the  circumcision  of 
the  flesh  is  now  abrogated,  God  has  no  respect  of 
persons,  and  requires  no  more  of  us  than  tne  cii> 
cumcision  of  the  heart.* 

X.  Of  the  Epiphany,  January  6th, 

Q.  What  does  Epiphany  signify  t 

A.  The  word  epiphany,  in  Greek,  signifies  ma- 
nifestation, and  was  at  first  used  both  for  Christmas- 
day,  when  Christ  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and 
for  this  day,,  to  which  it  is  now  more  properly 
appropriated,  when  he  was  manifested  by  a  star  to 
the  gentiles.  From  the  identity  of  the  word,  some 
have  concluded  that  the  feast  of  Christmas-day,  and 
the  Epiphany  were  the  same  ;  but  that  they  were 
two  different  feasts,  observed  upon  two  several  days,. 
is  plain  from  many  of  the  Fathers/)' 

Q.   To  what  end  was  this  feast  instituted? 

A.  Principally  to  show  our  gratitude  to  God,  in 
manifesting  the  gospel  to  the  gentile  world;  and 
vouchsafing  to  them  equal  privileges  with  the  Jews, 
who  were  his  peculiar  people.  The  first  instance  of 
this  divine  favour  was  in  declaring  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  wise  men  of  the  east. 

Q.  How  many  manifestations  of  our  Saviour  are 
there  commemorated  on  this  day? 

A.  Three ;  each  of  which,  St.  Chrysostom  tells 
us,  happened  on  the  same  day,  though  not  in  the 
same  year :  The  first  was  his  manifestation  by  a  star, 
that  conducted  the  wise  men  J  to  the  place  of  his 

*  The  same  collect,  epistle  and  gospel  are  to  serve  for  every- 
day after  the  circumcision,  unto  the  Epiphany. 

f.  Aug.  Serin.  102,  torn.  v.  ccl.  914  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  39. 
torn.  i.  Sec.  et  in  aiiis. 

t  These  wise  men,  in  all  probability,  came  from  Arabia 
Felix,  a  country  situate  to  the  south  eas>t  of  India. ;  and  haying 
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nativity ;  the  second  was  that  of  the  glorious  Trinity 
at  his  baptism,  mentioned  in  the  second  lesson  at 
morning  prayer ;  and  the  second  lesson  at  evening 
service,  contains  the  third,  which  was  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  by  his  miraculously 
turning  water  into  wine.  The  lessons  contain  pro- 
phecies of  the  increase  of  the  church,  by  the  abun- 
dant access  of  the  gentiles,  of  which  the  epistle 
mentions  the  completion,  giving  an  account  that  the 
mysterv  of  the  gospel  was  revealed  to  them. 

f^j  What  does  the  church  pray  for  in  the  collect 
for  this  day  ? 

A.  For  the  knowledge  of  God  by  faith  in  this 
world,  and  the  enjoyment  and  fruition  of  him  m 
the  world  to  come. 

XI.  Of  the  Sundays  after  the  Epiphany . 

Q.  Hovj  many  Sundays  are  there  after  Epiphany  ? 

A,  Six  ;  hut  they  are  not  all  used  every  year,  for 
sometimes  Septuagesima  Sunday  comes  sooner  and 
sometimes  later. 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  the  epistles  and  gospels? 

A.  From  Christmas  to  Epiphany,  the  church's 
design,  in  all  her  proper  services,  is  to  set  forth  the 
humanity  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  manifest  him  in 
the  flesh  :  but  from  the  Epiphany  to  Septuagesima 
Sunday,  especially  the  four  following  Sundays,  she 
endeavours  to  manifest  his  divinity,  by  recounting 
to  us,  in  the  gospel,  some  of  his  first  miracles  and 
manifestations  of  his  deity.  The  design  of  the 
epistles  is  to  excite  us  to  imitate  Christ  as  far  as  is 
in  our  power  ;  and  to  manifest  ourselves  to  be  his 
disciples,  by  a  constant  practice  of  all  Christian, 
virtues. 

found  the  infant  Savicur  lying  in  a  manger,  they  offered  him 
precious  gifts,  and  did  hirn  homage,  as  we  read  Matr.  ii.  11, 
And  here  let  us  note,  that  the  offering  of  g<>\<\  signified  Christ 
to  be  a  king.  Mynhe  being  used  for  dead  persons,  signifies 
'hat  he  waz  to  die ;  and  the  intense  dignities  him  to  be  God* 
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XII.  Of  Septuagesima,  Sexagesimal  and  §>uinquei* 
'  gesima  Sundays. 

Q.  Why  are  these  Sundays  so  called  ? 

A.  The  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  being-  forty  days 
before  Easter,  was  for  that  reason  called  Quadra- 
gesima Sunday,  which  in  Latin  signifies  fortieth ; 
and  fifty  being  the  next  round  number  above  forty, 
as  sixty  is  to  fifty,  and  seventy  to  sixty  ;  therefore^ 
the  Sunday  immediately  preceding  Quadragesima 
Sunday,  being  farther  from  Easter  than  that,  was 
called  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  which  is  also  fifty 
days,  inclusive,  before  Easter ;  and  the  two  fore- 
going Sundays,  being  still  further  distant,  were,  for 
the  same  reason,  called  Sexagesima  and  Septuage- 
sima Sundays. 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  them  ? 

A.  The  design  of  them  is  to  prepare  us  for  fasting 
and  humiliation,  in  the  approaching  time  of  Lent  j 
from  thinking  on  the  manner  of  Christ's  coming 
into  the  world,  to  reflect  upon  the  cause  of  it,  viz. 
our  own  sins  and  miseries;  that  so  being  convinced 
of  the  reasonableness  of  mortifying  ourselves  for 
our  sins,  we  may  the  more  strictly  and  religiously 
apply  ourselves  to  this  duty,  when  the  proper  time 
for  it  shall  come.  Some  of  the  more  devout  Chris- 
tians observed  the  whole  time,  from  the  first  of 
these  Sundays  to  Easter,  as  a  season  of  humiliation 
and  fasting ;  though  the  generality  of  the  people- 
did  not  begin  their  fast  till  Ash-Wednesday. 

Q.  Hoxv  ancient  is  the  observation  of  these  days? 

A.  It  is  doubtless  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  who  flourished  about  590. 

Q,  What  is  to  be  observed  of  the  ejn  sties? 

jL  That  they  are  suitable  to  the  times,  and  are 
all  taken  out  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
The  two  first  persuades  us  to  acts  of  mortification, 
by  proposing  to  us  St.  Paul's  example  :  but  because 
all  bodily  exercises,  without  charity,  profit  us  no- 
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firing  ;  therefore  the  church,  in  the  epistle  for  Quin- 
<magesima  Sunday,  recommends  charitv  as  a  neces- 
sary foundation  for  all  our  other  acts  of  religion. 
Q.  What  is  the  design  of  the  gospels  ■-' 
A.  It  is  much  the  same  with  that  of  the  episdes. 
That  for  Septuagesima  Sunday  informs  us,  by  way 
of  parable,  that  all  who  expect  to  be  rewarded 
hereafter,  must  perform  these  religious  duties  now ; 
and  to  all  those  who  have  been  so  idle  as  to  neglect 
them,  it  affords  comfort,  by  assuring  them  that  they 
may  still  entitle  themselves  to  a  reward,  if  thev  will 
immediately  engage  in  them  with  diligence  and  sin- 
cerity. The  gospel  for  Sexagesima  Sunday,  in  ano- 
ther parable,  admonishes  us  to  be  careful  and  cir- 
cumspect in  the  performance  of  our  dutv,  since 
there  are,  comparatively',  but  few  who  profess  reli- 
gion that  bring  forth  fruit  to  perfection.  And, 
lastly,  the  gospel  for  Quinquagesima  Sunday  shows 
us  how  we  are  to  perform  these  duties,  advising  us, 
by  the  example  of  the  blind  beggar,  to  add  faith  to 
our  charity ;  to  continue  incessant  in  our  prayers, 
and  not  to  despair  of  the  acceptance  of  them,  be- 
cause we  are  not  immediately  heard,  but  to  cry  so 
much  the  more,  "  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David,  have 
jnercy  on  us." 

XIII.  Of  the  forty  Days  hi  Lent. 

%  What  is  Lent  f 

A.  A  solemn  time  of  fasting  and  abstinence  ;  s© 
called  from  an  old  Saxon  word  which  signifies  the 
spring ;  and  'U  therefore  used  to  denote  this  holy 
-season,  which  belongs  to  that  part  of  the  year,  it 
being  observed  by  Christians  as  a  time  of  humilia- 
tion before  Easter,  the  great  festival  of  our  Sa- 
viour's resurrection. 

Q.  Hoxv  ancient  is  the  observation  of  this  fast  ? 

Am  It  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  Irenaeus,  wh« 
iived  but  ninety  years  from  the  death  of  St.  John, 
md  conversed  familiarly  with  St.  Polycarp,,  as  St. 
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Polycarp  had  with  that  Apostle,  has  informed  us4 
though  incidentally,  that  as  it  was  observed  in  his 
time,  so  it  was  also  in  that  of  his  predecessors. 

Q.  What  is  the  origin  of  it  f 

A.  Probably,  like  other  Christian  observances, 
it  took  its  rise  from  a  Jewish  custom,  correspond- 
ing  with  their  preparation  for  the  yearly  expiation  ; 
their  humiliation  began  forty  days  before  the  com- 
memoration of  the  expiation  of  the  sins  of  the  whole 
^vorld. 

<y.  How  was  it  atfrst  observed  in  the  Christian 
church  ? 

A.  With  great  variety  as  to  the  length  of  it; 
some  fasting  so  many  hours,  others  so  many  days, 
others  so  many  weeks,  and  others  again  for  so 
many  days  in  each  week  ;  but  it  is  most  probable, 
that  this  fast  was  first  called  by  the  Greeks  Tessa- 
rakoste,  and  the  Latins  Quadragesima;  both  which 
words  denote  the  number ,/orty,  not  because  it  con- 
tinued forty  days,  but  forty  hours;  beginning  about 
12  of  the  clock  on  Friday,  the  time  of  our  Savi- 
our's submitting  to  the  power  of  death,  and  con- 
tinuing till  Sunday  morning,  the  time  of  his  rising 
from  the  dead.  This  was  afterwards  drawn  out 
into  more  days,  and  then  weeks,  till  it  settled  in 
forty  days. 

%  Why  was  this  fast  afterwards  limited  to  forty 
days  ? 

A.  Because  this  number  seems  very  anciently  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  repentance  and  humilia- 
tion. This  was  the  number  of  days,  during  which 
God  covered  the  earth  with  the  deluge,  Gen.  vii.  4 ; 
the  number  of  years  in  which  the  children  of  Israel 
did  penance  in  the  wilderness,  Numbers  xiv.  34 ; 
the  number  of  days  Moses  fasted  in  the  mount, 
Deut.  ix.  and  Elias  in  the  wilderness,  Kings  xix.  8. 
The  Ninevites  had  this  number  of  days  allowed  for 
their  repentance,  Jonah  iii.  4;  and  our  Lord,  when 
he  was  pleased  to  fast  in  the  wilderness,  observed 
the  same  length  of  time.     Matt.  ix.  2.    So  that 
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vhoever  considers  these  circumstances,  cannot  but 
think  that  this  number  of  days  is  very  suitable  to 
this  season  of  extraordinary  humiliation. 

Q.  Was  this  solemn  season  of  fasting-  universally 
observed  by  all  Christians? 

A.  Yes  ;  though  with  a  great  liberty,  and  a  just 
allowance  for  men's  infirmities,  which  was  in  a  great 
measure  left  to  their  own  discretion.  If  men  were 
in  health,  and  able  to  bear  it,  the  rule  and  custom 
was  for  them  to  observe  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
bodily  infirmity  and  weakness  were  always  admit- 
ted as  a  just  apology  for  their  non-observance  of  it. 

Q.  What  was  t/ie  ancient  manner  of  observing 
Lent? 

A.  Among  those  who  were  piously  disposed,  it 
was  the  custom  to  abstain  from  all  food  till  evening. 
Their  common  refreshment  being  only  a  supper,  it 
was  indifferent  whether  it  was  flesh  or  any  other 
food,  provided  it  was  used  with  sobriety  and  mo- 
deration.* Lent  was  also  thought  the  proper  sea- 
son for  exercising  more  abundantly  all  sorts  of  cha- 
ritv.  Thus,  what  they  spared  from  their  own  bo- 
dies, by  abridging  them  of  a  meal,  was  usually  given 
to  the  poor.  They  likewise  employed  their  vacant 
hours  in  visiting  the  sick  and  imprisoned,  in  enter- 
taining strangers,  and  reconciling  differences.  The 
imperial  laws  forbade  all  prosecution  of  men  in 
criminal  actions,  which  might  bring  them  to  corpo- 
ral punishment  and  torture,  during  this  whole  sea- 
son. In  many  of  the  great  churches,  they  had  re^ 
ligious  assemblies  for  prayer  and  preaching  every 

*.  That  there  was  no  general  rule  about  this  matter,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  story  which  Sozomen  tells  of  Spiridion,  Bishop 
of  Trimithius,  in  Cyprus :  a  stranger  once  happening  to  call 
upon  him  in  Lent,  he  having  nothing  in  his  house  but  a  piece 
of  pork,  ordered  that  to  be  dressed  and  set  before  him ;  but 
the  stranger  refusing  to  eat  flesh,  saying  he  was  a  Christian  ; 
Spiridion  replied,  for  that  very  reason  thou  oughtest  not  to  re- 
fuse it  ;  for  the  word  of  God  has  pronounced  all  things  clean 
to  those  who  are  clean. 
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day.  They  had  also  frequent  communions  at  thi^ 
time,  at  least  on  every  Sabbath  and  Lord's  day. 
All  public  games  and  stage-plays  were  prohibited  at 
this  season  ;  as  also  the  celebration  of  all  festivals, 
birth-days,  and  marriages,  as  unsuitable  to  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

Q.  What  does  the  church  pray  for  in  the  collects 
for  this  holy  season  ? 

A,  For  the  gift  of  repentance  ;  for  grace  to 
use  such  abstinence  as  may  be  serviceable  to  the 
subduing  of  the  flesh  to  the  spirit ;  for  protection 
from  bodily  adversities,  and  from  evil  thoughts  ; 
For  comfort  and  pardon  ;  and  for  grace  to  follow 
the  example  of  our  Saviour's  patience,  that  so  we 
may  be  partakers  of  his  resurrection. 

XIV.  Of  Ash-Wednesday. 

Q.  Why  does  Lent  begin  on  Ash-Wednesday  ? 

A.  The  first  dav  of  Lent  had  formerly  two  names, 
one  of  which  was  Caput  Jejunii,  the  head  of  the  fast? 
the  other  Dies  Cinerum,  Ash- Wednesday  ;  for  since 
it  was  never  the  custom  of  the  church  to  fast  on 
Sundays,  whereon  we  commemorate  so  great  a 
blessing  as  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  we  therefore 
begin  Lent  on  this  day,  to  supply  the  room  of  those 
Sundavs  :  for  if  we  deduct  out  of  the  six  weeks  of 
Lent  the  six  Sundays,  there  will  remain  but  thirty- 
six  fasting  days,  to  which  these  four  of  this  week 
being  added,  make  up  the  exact  number  of  forty. 

Q.  Hoiv  is  Ash-Wednesday  observed  in  our  church? 

A,  It  is  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humi- 
liation, wherein  we  are  publicly  to  confess  our  sins, 
meekly  to  implore  God's  mercy  and  forgiveness, 
:md  humbly  to  intercede  for  the  continuance  of  his 
favour. 

S$m  What  in  particular  is  to  be  observed  cone *crning 
the  collect  for  this  day  ? 

A,  That  it  is  to  be  repeated  every,  day  in  Lent. 
after  the  collect  appointed  for  the  day. 
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XV.  Of  Ike  Sundays  hi  Lent. 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  the  epistles  and  gospels 
on  these  Sundays  ? 

A.  Though  the  church  allows  us  to  interrupt  our 
fasts  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent,  by  reason  of  the  emH 
nency  of  those  clays,  yet,  lest  the  pleasantness  of 
those  intervals  should  entice  us  to  a  discontinuance 
of  our  mortification  and  abstinence  in  the  returning 
week-days,  when  we  ought  to  renew  it  with  the 
greater  zeal,  she  takes  care  to  remind  us  of  the 
duties  we  have  undertaken,  and  therefore  in  the 
epistles  sets  before  us  the  obligation  we  are  under 
of  returning  to  our  acts  of  self-denial  and  humilia- 
tion :  But  because  all  this  without  charity  is  nothing 
worth,  the  gospels  are  designed  to  excite  us  to  the 
exercise  of  that  great  duty  in  all  its  branches,  by 
proposing  to  us  the  example  of  our  great  Lord  and 
Master,  the  blessed  Jesus,  who  not  only  fasted  and 
withstood  the  greatest  temptations  of  doing  evil  in 
his  own  person,  but  went  about  seeking  opportunities 
of  doing  good  to  others  ;  healing  the  sick,  feeding 
the  hungrv,  blessing  those  that  cursed  him,  and 
doing  good  to  those  that  despitefuliy  used  him  ;  in 
all  which  actions  we  are,  at  this  time  more  especi- 
ally, bound  to  imitate  him. 

XVI.    Of  the  Passion-Week. 

p.  Why  zuas  the  Sunday  next  before  Easter  for- 
merly called  Palm-Sunday  I 

A.  Because  on  this  day  Christ  entered  into  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  people  cut  down  palm  branches  and 
strewed  them  in  the  way. 

Q.  Why  xvai  the  following  week  called  the  Passion 
Week? 

A.  Because  it  was  by  some  looked  upon  as  a 
distinct  time  of  fasting  from  the  foregoing  Lent, 
and  as  instituted  upon  different  accounts  :     That, 
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being  observed  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour's  fasting^ 
fctc.  as  has  been  mentioned  j  this,  in  commemoration 
of  his  sufferings  and  passion  which  he  then  com- 
pleted. But  by  others  it  was  only  accounted  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  fast,  in  a  stricter  degree  ;  it 
being  generally  called  The  Great  Week,  because 
in  this  week  was  transacted  an  affair  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  happiness  of  man  ;  actions,  in- 
deed, truly  great  were  performed  to  secure  his  sal- 
vation ;  death  was  conquered,  the  devil's  tyranny 
was  abolished,  the  partition-wall  between  Jew  and 
Gentile  was  broken  down,  and  God  and  man  were 
reconciled  !  It  was  also  called  The  Holy  Week, 
from  those  devout  exercises  in  which  Christians 
employed  themselves  upon  this  occasion. 

Q.  How  was  it  anciently  observed? 

A,  In  ancient  times  they  applied  themselves  to 
prayer,  both  in  public  and  in  private  ;  to  hearing 
and  reading  God  s  holy  word,  and  exercising  a  most 
solemn  repentance  for  those  sins  which  crucified 
the  Lord  of  life.  They  observed  the  whole  week 
with  great  strictness  of  fasting  and  humiliation  ; 
some  fasting  three  days  together,  some  four,  and 
others,  who  could  bear  it,  the  whole  six ;  begin- 
ning on  Monday  morning,  and  not  eating  any  thing 
again  till  cock-crowing  on  the  Sunday  morning  fol- 
lowing. 

^.  What  is  recorded  of  some  of  the  Christian  em- 
perors ? 

A.  That  several  of  them,  to  show  what  venera- 
tion they  had  for  this  holy  season,  caused  all  law- 
suits to  cease,  tribunal-doors  to  be  shut,  and  pri- 
soners to  be  set  free  ;  thereby  imitating  their  great 
Lord  and  Master,  who,  by  his  death  at  this  time, 
delivered  us  from  the  prison  and  chains  of  sin. 

§>,  How  is  it  observed  by  our  church  ? 

Ai  Our  church  uses  all  the  means  she  can  to  re- 
tain this  deeent  and  pious  custom,  and  hath  made 
sufficient  provision  for  the  exercise  of  the  devotion 
of  her  members  in  public,  by  calling  us  every  day 
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this  week,  to  meditate  upon  our  Lord's  sufferings  ; 
and  by  collecting  in  the  lessons,  epistles,  and  gos- 
pels, most  of  those  portions  of  scripture  which  re- 
late to  this  tragical  subject,  to  increase  our  humilia- 
tion by  the  consideration  of  that  of  our  Saviour ;  to 
the  end,  that  with  penitent  hearts  and  firm  resolu- 
tions of  dying  to  sin,  we  may  attend  our  Saviour 
through  the  several  stages  of  his  bitter  passion. 
But  though  there  are  epistles  and  gospels  for  every 
day  separately,  yet  there  is  no  collect  appointed 
but  for  Sunday,  in  order  that  the  solemnity  of  the 
present  week  might  be  connected  together  a3  one- 
continued  service  till  Good  Friday. 

XVII.  Of  the  Thursday  before  Easter, 

Q.  Why  -was  this  day  called  Maundav -Thursday  ? 

A.  It  was  called  Maunday  or  Mandate  Thursday 
(Dies  Mandati)  from  the  commandment  which  ouv 
Saviour  gave  his  Apostles  to  commemorate  him  in 
the  sacrament  of  his  supper,  which  he  this  day  in- 
stituted, after  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  ;  and 
which  was  for  that  reason  generally  received  in  the 
evening.* 

Q.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  epistle 
end  gospel  ? 

A.  That  the  gospel  for  this  day  is  suitable  to  the 
time,  as  treating  of  our  Saviour's  passion  ;  and  that 
the  epistle  contains  an  account  of  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  being  appointed  because  that 
blessed  sacrament  was  alwavs  celebrated  on  this 
day,  in  commemoration  of  its  being  first  instituted 
thereon. 

XVIII.  Of  Good-Friday. 
Q.  Why  is  this  day  called  Good-Friday  P 
A.  Tins  day  received  its  name  from  the  blessed 
effects  of  our  Saviour's  sufferings,   which  are  the 

*  Council  of  Carthage,  3  Can.  29.  Codex  Canon  Eccle:.  4£ 
fric.  Can.  41; 
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source  of  all  our  joy  j  and  from  those  unspeakable 
good  things  he  hath  purchased  for  us  by  his  death. 
On  this  dav  the  blessed  Jesus  made  expiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  by  the  shedding  of 
3iis  own  blood,  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us. 

Q,  Why  was  it  observed  as  a  fast  ? 

A*  The  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  suffer- 
ings has  been  kept  from  the  very  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity,* and  was  always  observed  as  a  day  of  the 
strictest  fasting  and  humiliation  ;  not  that  the  grief 
and  affliction  which  Christians  then  expressed  arose 
from  the  loss  they  sustained,  but  from  a  sense  of 
the  guilt  of  the  whole  world,  which  drew  upon  our 
blessed  Redeemer  the  painful  and  shameful  death 
of  the  cross. 

Q.  Why  is  the  gospel  for  this  day  taken  out  of  St. 
JohCs  gospel^  rather  than  that  of  any  other  Evan- 
gelist f 

A,  Because  he  was  the  only  Apostle  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  passion,  and  stood  by  the  cross,  while 
the  others  fled  ;  and  therefore  the  passion  being,  as 
it  were,  represented  before  our  eyes,  we  read  the 
testimony  of  him  who  saw  it  himself,  and  from 
whose  example  we  may  learn  not  to  be  ashamed  or 
afraid  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  t 

Q.  What  does  the  epistle  prove  ? 

A.  It  proves  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  Jewish 
sacrifices,  that  they  only  typified  a  more  sufficient 
one,  which  the  Son  of  God  did,  as  on  this  day,  offer 
up,  and  by  one  oblation  of  himself  then  made  upon 
the  cross,  completed  all  the  other  sacrifices,  which 
were  onlv  shadows  of  this,  and  made  full  satisfac- 
tion for  "the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  The  church 
has  appointed  three  collects  for  this  day,  with  an 
intention  to  give  the  greater  solemnity  to  the  service 
of  it. 

*  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvii.  p.  57.  Apost.  Com;- 
Jib.  v.  dp.  xiii. 

•\  Rupertus  <ie  Officiis  Divinis,  lib.  Yi.  cap.  viJi* 
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Q.  What  do  we  learn  from  the  collects  ? 
'  A,  That  in  imitation  of  Christ's  infinite  love,  the 
church  endeavours  to  show  her  affection  to  be 
boundless  and  unlimited,  by  praying  that  the  effects 
of  Christ's  death  may  be  as  universal  as  the  design 
of  it,  viz.  that  it  may  tend  to  the  salvation  of  all— » 
Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics. 

Q.  Hoxv  does  the  suitableness  of  the  proper  psalms 
for  the  day  appear? 

A.  Their  suitableness  is  obvious  to  any  one  who 
reads  them  with  due  attention  :  they  were  all  com- 
posed by  David  in  times  of  great  calamity  and  dis* 
tress  ;  and  do  most  of  them  belong,  mystically,  to 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  ;  especially  the  twen^ 
ty-second,  which  is  the  first  for  the  morning,  and 
was,  in  several  passages,  literally  fulfilled  by  his 
sufferings,  and  part  of  it  recited  by  him  upon  the 
cross. 

Q.  What  do  we  learn  from  the  lessons  P 

A.  The  first  lesson  for  the  morning  is  Gen.  xxii, 
to  verse  20,  containing  an  account  of  Abraham's 
readiness  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac,  thereby  tvpify- 
ing  that  perfect  oblation  which  was  this  day  made 
by  the  Son  of  God.  This  was  thought  so  proper  a 
lesson  for  this  occasion,  that  the  church  used  it 
upon  this  day  in  St.  Austin's  time.*  The  second 
lesson  is  St.  John  xviii.  which  needs  no  application. 
The  first  lesson  for  evening,  which  is  Isaiah  lii. 
verse  13,  and  chapter  liii.  contains  a  clear  prophecy 
of  the  passions  of  Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  which 
the  church  thereby  receives.  The  second  lesson  is 
Philippians  ii.  exhorting  us  to  humilitv  from  the 
example  of  Christ,  who  took  upon  himself  the  form 
of  a  servant  to  teach  us  this  important  lesson, 

*  Serm.  de  Term.  71. 
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XIX.  Of  Easter-Even.  . 

Q.  How  was  this  eve  observed  in  the  primitive 
church  ? 

A,  It  was  celebrated  with  more  than  ordinary 
devotions,  with  solemn  watchings,  with  multitudes 
of  lighted  torches,  both  in  their  churches  and  their 
own  private  houses,  and  with  the  general  resort  of 
all  ranks,  of  the  magistrates  as  well  as  the  people.*1 

^.  How,  in  particular,  zvas  it  observed  at  Con- 
stantinople  t 

A.  With  most  magnificent  illuminations,  not  only 
within  the  church,  but  without.  All  over  the  city 
lighted  torches  were  set  up,  or  rather  pillars  of 
wax,  which  gloriously  turned  the  night  into  day.f 

Q.  What  zoos  the  design  of  all  this  ?■ 

A.  It  was  designed  to  indicate  the  approach  of 
that  great  light,  even  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
which  the  next  day  arose  upon  the  world,  and  by 
unbarring  the  gates  of  death,  manifested  himself  to 
be  "  the  resurrection,  the  wav,  the  truth,  and  the 
life." 

Q.  Hozv  long  did  the  vigil  continue  at  night  t 

A,  As  the  day  was  kept  as  a  strict  fast,  the  vigil- 
continued  at  least  till  midnight;  the  congregation 
not  being  dismissed  till  that  time  ;%  it  being  a  tra- 
dition of  the  church,  that  our  Saviour  rose  a  little 
after  midnight:  But  in  the  east  the  vigil  lasted  till 
cock-crowing,  the  time  being  spent  in  reading  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  in  expounding  those  holy 
scriptures,  and  in  baptizing  the  catechumens.|| 

Q.  How  is  this  eve  observed  by  our  church  ? 

A,  Su<  h.  decent  solemnities  would,  in  these  days, 
be  looked  upon  as  superstitious  and  antichristian  ; 


•  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  42    torn.  i.  p.  679.  D. 
t  Euseb.  Vit.  Const-,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxii.  p.  536. 
|  Const.  Apost.  lib.  v.  cap.  xviii. 
fl  Const.  Apost,  lib-  V.  cap.  xiy.  xyii.  \\^l 
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.for  which  reason,  since  they  are  only  indifferent, 
though  innocent  ceremonies,  our  church  has  laid 
them  aside  ;  but  for  the  exercise  of  the  devotion  of 
her  children,  she  retains  so  much  of  the  primitive 
discipline  as  to  advise  us  to  fast  in  private  ;  and 
she  calls  us  together  in  public,  to  meditate  upon 
our  Saviour's  death  and  burial ;  which  article  of 
our  faith  the  public  service  of  the  church  this  day 
confirms,  the  episde  asserting  Christ's  death,  (1  Pet. 
iii.  17)  the  gospel  treating  of  his  body  lying  in  the 
grave.     Matt,  xxvii.  57. 

XX.    Of  Easter-Day. 

^.  When  zvas  Easter-Day  observed,  and  why 
was  it  so  called  ? 

A.  This  anniversary  festival,  in  memory  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  has  always  been  observed 
from  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  as  any  man  who 
hath  any  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  ancient 
church  must  allow.  From  the  old  Saxon  word 
Oster,  signifying  to  rise,  we  call  this  festival  Easter<- 
day. 

Q.  In  what  manner  was  it  celebrated  ? 

A.  With  the  greatest  solemnity  j*  it  always  being 
accounted  the  highest  of  festivals.  In  the  primitive 
times,  the  Christians  of  all  churches  on  this  day 
used  this  salutation,  Christ  is  risen  1  to  which  those 
who  were  saluted  answered,  Christ  is  risen  indeed ! 
or  else  thus,  And  hath  appeared  unto  Simon  I  Luke 
xxiv.  34.  In  imitation  of  which  solemn  custom, 
instead  of  the  anthem  called  the  Venite  exuitemus, 
at  morning  prayer,  we  salute  one  another  in  other 
anthems  to  the  same  purpose,  and  mutually  exhort 
each  other  to  keep  the  feast ;  the  mysteries  of  which 
we  proceed  to  celebrate  in  the  proper  psalms, j*  or 
in  the  selection  of  psalms  appointed  for  the  day. 

*  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  42.  torn.  i.  p.  676. 
f  Morning,  Psalm  ii.  lvii.  cxi.     Evening,  Psalm  cxiii.  cxiv. 
o»;viii. 
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Q.  What  does  the  church  pray  for  in  the  collect  for 
this  day  ? 

A.  For  the  blessed  effects  of  our  Saviour's  resur- 
rection. 

Q.  How  long  did  our  Saviour  continue  in  the 
grave  I 

A,  Part  of  three  days,  viz.  from  Friday  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  till  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  lessons, 
epistle  and  gospel? 

A,  That  the  first  lesson  for  the  morning,  and  the 
first  lesson  for  evening  service,*  contain  an  account 
of  the  Passover,  and  of  the  Israelites'  deliverance 
out  of  Egypt,  both  very  suitable  to  the  day  ;  for  by 
their  Passover,  Christ  our  Passover  was  prefigured ; 
and  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt 
was  a  type  of  our  deliverance  from  death  and  sin, 
bv  our  redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ* 
The  gospel  and  the  second  lesson  for  the  evening, 
give  us  the  full  evidence  of  Christ's  resurrection ; 
and  the  epistle  and  the  second  lesson  for  this  morn- 
ing, teach  us  what  use  we  must  make  of  the  im- 
portant event. 

XXI.  Of  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter-Week. 

Q,  How  long  was  the  feast  of  Easter  celebrated? 

A.  Among  the  primitive  Christians,  this  frst  of 
feasts,  as  those  fathers  called  it^  was  so  highly  es- 
teemed, that  it  was  solemnized  fifty  days  together, 
even  from  Easter  to  Witsuntide  ;j  during  which 
time,  baptism  was  confirmed ;  all  fasts  were  sus- 
pended and  counted  unlawful ;  thev  prayed  stand- 
ing, in  token  of  joy ;   and  they  accounted  those 

*  Morning,  first  lesson,  Exod.  xii.  to  verse  37.  Second  les- 
son, Rom.  vi. — Evening,  first  lesson,  Exod  xii.  verse  37.  Se- 
cond lesson,  Acts  ii.  verse  22. 

•f  Tert.  de  Jejuniis,  cap.  xiv.  p.  552.  B.  De  Idol.  cap.  xiv. 
f.  94.  B.  De  Coron.  Mil.  cap.  iii.  p.  102.  A.  Concil.  Nicen. 
Can.  20,  torn  ii.  col.  37. 
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days  in  a  manner  equal  to  Sunday.  As  the  spirit 
of  devotion  abated,  this  feast  was  shortened  j  yet 
long  after  Tertullian,  even  to  Gratian's  time  and 
afterwards,  the  whole  weeks  of  Easter  and  Whit- 
suntide were  regarded  as  holy  days.*"  And  in  our 
church,  though  she  hath  appointed  epistles  and 
gospels  for  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  onlv  of  this 
week,  which  contain  fuil  evidences  of  our  Saviour's 
resurrection,*)*  yet  she  seems  to  recommend  the  ob- 
serving of  the  whole  week  for  holy-davs,  by  prescrib- 
ing the  communion  to  be  celebrated  for  eight  days 
together  ;  as  may  be  concluded  -from  the  proper  pre- 
face appointed  in  the  communion  office,  which  is 
never  to  be  used  but  when  the  Lord's  supper  is  ad- 
ministered. 

£J.  Why  was  Easter-Week  so  solemnly  observed? 

A.  The  occasion  of  this  week's  solemnity  is  prin- 
cipally intended  for  expressing  our  joy  for  our 
Lord's  resurrection  :  But  among  the  ancients,  there 
was  another  peculiar  reason  for  the  solemn  obser- 
vation of  this  week.  For,  except  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, they  admitted  baptism  at  no  other  times  than 
-Easter  and  Whitsuntide  ;  at  Easter,  in  memory  of 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection  ;  correspondent  to 
which,  the  two  parts  of  the  Christian  life  are  repre- 
sented in  baptism,  dying  unto  sin,  and  rising  again 
unto  newness  of  life  ;  and  at  Whitsuntide,  in  me- 
mory of  the  Apostles  being  then  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,J  (Matt.  iii.  11)  whereby 
the  declaration  of  John  the  Baptist  concerning  our 
blessed  Saviour  was  fulfilled ;  and  of  their  having 
themselves,  at  that  time,  baptized  with  water,  three 

*  Gratian  de  Ccnsecrat.   Dert.  iii.  cap.  i.  p  2421. 

f  It  is  probable  that  Wednesday  formerly  had  also  an  epistle 
i.nd  gospel.  See  Archbishop  Islep's  constitution  in  Mr.  John- 
son's Ecclesiastical  laws,  and  his  notes  upon  it.     A.  D.  1362,  3. 

|  Our  public  translation  reads  thus: — "  He  shall  baptise  you 
with  the  H.ly  Ghost  and  with  fire."  But  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  original  may  not  be  rendered,  He  shall  baptise  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  even  as  with  tire. 
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thousand  converts,  Acts  ii.  41,  as  Christ  command- 
ed ;  this  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
Apostles  being  in  some  measure  represented  and 
conveyed  by  baptism.  After  these  times,  they 
made  it  part  of  their  festivity  the  week  following, 
to  congratulate  the  access  of  a  new  progeny;  the 
new  baptized  coming  each  day  to  church  in  white 
garments,  with  lights  before  them,  in  token  that 
they  had  now  laid  aside  their  works  of  darkness, 
were  become  the  children  of  light,  and  had  made 
a  resolution  to  lead  a  new,  innocent  and  unspotted 
life.*  At  church,  thanksgivings  and  prayers  were 
made  for  them  :  and  those  who  had  arrived  to  years 
of  discretion  (for  in  those  times  many  such  were 
proselyted  from  heathenism),  were  instructed  in  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  after- 
wards, when  most  of  the  baptized  were  infants, 
and  so  not  capable  of  such  solemnities,  this  custom 
was  altered,  and  baptism  was  administered  at  all 
times  of  the  year. 

XXII.  Of  the  Sundays  after  Easter. 

Q.  Why  was  thefrst  Sunday  after  Easter  formerly 
called  Low-Sunday  ? 

A.  From  a  custom  of  the  ancients,  who  used  to 
repeat  on  the  octave,  or  Sunday  after  Easter,  some 
part  of  the  solemnity  which  was  proper  to  that  day ; 
this  Sunday  being  celebrated  as  a  feast,  though  of 
a  lower  degree  than  Easter.  Hence  the  collect  is 
composed  out  of  the  collects  and  andiem  for  that 
day. 

Q.  Why  xvas  it  also  called  Dominica  in  Albis  ? 

A.  It  was  called  Dominica  in  Albis  in  Latin,  or 
rather  Post  Albas  (sc.  depositas),  as  some  ritualists 
call  it,  because  those  who  were  baptized  on  Easter- 
eve,  on  this  day  laid  aside  those  white  robes  or 
chrysoms  which  were  put  upon  them  at  their  bap- 

*  Ambr.  de  Initiand.  cap.  vii.  torn.  iv.  coJ.  348. 
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iism  j  these  were  preserved  in  the  churches,  that 
they,  might  be  produced  as  evidences  against  them, 
if  they  should  afterwards  violate  or  deny  that  faith 
which  they  had  professed  in  their  baptism.  And 
we  may  still  observe,  that  the  epistie  seems  to  be 
adapted  to  such  a  solemnity  ;  for  it  contains  an  ex- 
hortation to  the  new  baptized  persons  to  labour  to 
overcome  the  world,  which  at  their  baptism  they 
had  resolved  to  do. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning'  the  other 
Sundays  after  Easter  ? 

A.  That  they  were  all  spent  in  joyful  comme- 
morations (as  we  h^ve  already  related)  of  our  Savi- 
our's resurrection,  and  the  promise  of  the  Com- 
forter ;  and,  accordinglv,  we  find  that  those  grand 
occasions  of  joy  and  exultation  are  the  principal 
subjects  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide.  But,  lest  our 
joy,  always  apt  to  carry  us  too  far,  should  be  ex- 
cessive, the  epistles  for  that  period  exhort  us  to 
the  practice  of  such  duties  as  are  answerable  to  the 
professions  of  Christians;  admonishing  us  to  be- 
lieve in  Christ ;  to  rise  from  the  death  of  sin ;  to 
he  patient,  loving,  meek,  charitable,  &c.  having  our 
blessed  Lord  himself  for  our  example,  and  the 
promise  of  his  Spirit  for  our  guide,  strength,  and 
comfort. 

'Q.  Why,  in  particular •,  does  the  gospel  for  the  fifth 
Sunday  after  Easter  seem  to  be  allotted  for  that  day  ? 

A.  Upon  two  accounts ;  first,  because  it  foretels 
our  Saviour's  ascension,  which  the  church  comme- 
morates on  the  Thursday  following ;  and,  secondly, 
because  it  is  applicable  to  the  rogations,  which  were 
performed  the  succeeding  days. 

XXIII.  Of  the  Rogation  Days. 

§>.  When  were  the  rogation  days  frit  observed? 

A.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century :  Ma- 
uaercus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  upon  the  prospect  of 
some  particular  calamities  which  threatened  his  dio- 
N 
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cese,  appointed  extraordinary  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions to  be  offered  up,  with  fasting,  to  God,  for  avert- 
ing those  impending  evils,  upon  the  three  days  im- 
mediately preceding  the  day  of  our  Lord's  ascen- 
sion ;  for  which  supplications  (styled  by  the  Greeks 
litanies,  but  by  the  Latins,  rogations),  these  days 
have  ever  since  been  called  Rogation  Days.  For 
some  few  years  after  this  example  was  followed  by 
Sidonius,  bishop  of  Clermont ;  though  he  indeed 
hints  that  Mamercus  was  rather  the  restorer  than 
the  inventor  of  the  rogations ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century  the  first  council  of  Orleans 
ordained  that  they  should  be  yearly  observed. 

Q.  What  was  the  design  of  their  institution  ? 

A.  In  these  fasts  the  church  had  a  regard  not 
only  to  prepare  our  minds  to  celebrate  our  Saviour's 
ascension  after  a  devout  manner ;  but  also  by  fervent 
prayers  and  humiliation,  to  appease  God's  wrath 
and  deprecate  his  displeasure  ;  that  so  he  might 
avert  those  judgments  which  the  sins  of  a  nation 
deserved  ;  and  that  he  might  be  pleased  to  bless  to 
us  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  not  to  inflict  upon 
us  those  scourges  of  his  wrath,  pestilence  and  war. 

XXIV.  Of  Ascension-Day. 

%  Why  was  Ascension-Day  instituted  and  set 
apart  f 

A.  Fortv  days  after  his  resurrection  our  blessed 
Saviour  ascended  with  our  human  nature  into 
heaven,  and  presented  it  to  God,  who  placed  it  at 
his  own  right  hand,  and  by  his  reception  of  those 
first  fruits  sanctioned  the  redemption  of  mankind. 
As  a  thankful  acknowledgment  of  which,  the  church 
hath,  from  the  beginning  of  cbrist&nity,  set  apart 
this  day  for  its  commemoration;  and  for  the  greater 
solemnity  of  it,  cur  church,  in  particular,  Hag  se- 
lected such  peculiar  offices  as  are  suitable  to  the 
occasion. 

Q.  Hew  is  Ascension  (fay  csmmonfy  ca';    \ 
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A>  Holy  Thursday,  and  was  formerly  considered 
as  a  high  festival,  though  now  too  much  overlooked, 
considering  the  great  importance  of  our  Lord's  as- 
cension. 

Q*  What  dses  the  church  pray  for  in  the  collect 
for  this  day  ? 

A*  For  heavenly  desires. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning'  the  lessons, 
epistle,  and  gospel? 

A.  That  the  first  lesson  for  the  morning,  2  Kings 
ii.  contains  the  history  of  Elijah's  being  taken  up 
into  heaven,  and  of  his  conferring,  at  that  time,  a 
double  portion  of  his  spirit  on  Elisha,  thereby  ex- 
actly prefiguring  our  Saviour,  who,  after  he  was 
ascended,  sent  down  the  fulness  of  his  Spirit  upon 
his  Apostles  and  disciples.  The  other  lessons, 
(Deut.  x.  Luke  xxiv.  44.  Ephes.  iv.  to  verse  17), 
epistle  and  gospel  are  very  suitable  to  the  day, 
and  require  no  explanation. 

XXV.  Of  the  Sunday  after  Ascension- Day, 

Q,  Why  "was  this  xueek  called  Expectation-Week? 

A,  Because  during  this  week  the  Apostles  con- 
tinued in  earnest  prayer  and  expectation  of  the 
Comforter,  whom  our  blessed  Saviour  had  gra- 
ciously promised  to  send  them. 

£$•  What  is  the  design  of  the  epistle  and  gospel? 

A.  The  gospel  contains  the  promise  of  the  Com- 
forter, who  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth ;  and  the  epistle 
exhorts  every  one  to  make  such  use  of  those  gifts 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  bestow  upon  them,  as 
become  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of 
God. 
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icient  is  the  observation  of 

ast  of  Pentecost  was  of  gi 

among  the  Jews,  in  memory  of  the  law  delivered 


®.  Hozv  ancient  is  the  observation  of  this  festival  ? 
A*  The  feast  of  Pentecost  was  of  great  eminencv 
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on  mount  Sinai  at  that  time ;  and  of  no  less  note 
among  the  Christians  for  the  Holy  Ghost's  descend- 
ing upon  the  Apostles  and  other  Christians  assem- 
bled at  Jerusalem,  in  the  visible  appearance  of  fiery 
tongues,  which  happened  on  that  day,  and  of  those 
miraculous  powers  which  were  then  conferred  upon 
them.  It  was  observed  with  the  same  respect  to 
Easter  as  the  Jewish  Pentecost  to  their  Passover, 
viz.  as  the  word  imports,  just  fifty  days  afterwards. 
Some  conclude  from  St.  Paul's  earnest  desire  of 
being  at  Jerusalem  at  this  time,  (Acts  xx.  16),  that 
the  observation  of  it,  as  a  Christian  festival,  is  as 
old  as  the  Aposdes:  But  whatever  St.  Paul's  de- 
sign was,  we  are  assured  that  it  has  been  univer- 
sally observed  from  the  very  first  ages  of  Christia- 
nity.* 

Q.  Why  was  it  so  called? 

A.  It  was  styled  Whit-Sunday,  partly  because  of 
those  vast  effusions  of  light  and  knowledge  which 
were  then  shed  upon  the  Apostles,  in  order  to  the 
enlightening  of  the  world;  but  principally  from  the 
white  garments  those  were  invested  with,  who,  at 
this  time,  were  baptized. "\ 

0.  What  is  to  be  observed -concerning  the  lessons, 
epistle  and  gospel? 

A.  That'  the  first  lesson  for  the  morning  (Deut, 
xvi.  to  v.  18)  contains  the  law  of  the  Jewish  Pen- 
tecost, or  feast  of  weeks,  which  was  a  type  of  ours. 
That  the  first  lesson  at  evening  (Isaiah  xi.)  is  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  through  the  inspiration  of  the 
Apostles  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  the  completion  of 
which  prophecy  is  recorded  in  both  the  second  les- 

*  Vkl.  Just.  Mart.  Qucest.  et  Respons.  ad  Orthodox.  115. — 
Tert.  de  Idol.  cap.  xiv.  p.  94.  B  —  De  Coron.  Mil.  cap.  iii.  p.  102. 
A.—Orig.  adv.  Ccls.  Can  8.  Part  ii.  p.  522.  L  —  In  Numer.  31. 
Horn.  23.  Part  i.  p.  169.  A. 

|  The  white  garments  were  put  on  in  token  of  the  purity  of 
life  they  had  now  engaged  in,  and  were  worn  till  the  next 
{Sunday. 
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sons,  Acts  x.  verse  34,  and  chap.  xix.  to  verse  21 ; 
but  especially  in  the  portion  of  scripture  for  the 
epistle,  which  contains  a  particular  description  of 
the  first  wonderful  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  Apostles,  who  were  assembled  together  in  one 
place,  in  expectation  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  of  our  Saviour  mentioned  in  the 
gospel. 

J}.  What  does  the  church  pray  for  in  the  collect 
for  this  daif  ? 

A.  For  illumination,  or  a  right  judgment  in  all 
things,  and  the  gift  and  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

XXVIL  Of  the  Mondavi  and  Tuesday  hi  Whitsun- 
Week. 

Q.  Hozvwas  Whit '-sun-Week formerly  observed? 

A.  The  Whitsun-Week  was  not  entirely  a  festival, 
like  that  of  Easter;  the  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  having  been  observed  as  fasts  and  days  of 
humiliation  and  supplication  for  a  blessing  upon  the 
work  of  ordination,  which  was  usually  on  the  next 
Sabbath,  imitating  therein  the  apostolic  practice  men- 
tioned Acts  xiii.  Sv#  But  the  Monday  and  Tues- 
day were  observed  after  the  same  manner,  and  for 
the  same  reasons,  as  in  the  Easter- Week. 

(.'.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning1  the  epistles 
mnd  gospels  ? 

A,  The  epistles  for  both  days  relate  to  the  bap- 
tism of  converts;  this  being,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  one  of  the  more  solemn  times  appoint- 
ed for  baptism  ;  and  to  their  receiving  the  Holv 
Ghost  by  the  hands  of  the  Apostles;  this  being  aliso 
a  time  for  confirmation,  which  was  alwavs  perform- 
ed by  the  imposition  of  hands.  The  gospel  for 
Monday  seems  to  have  been  allotted  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  new  baptized,  teaching  them  to  beiieve 

■   *  Athanas.  Apolog.  de  fioga  sua,  §  vi.  ton:  i.p.  823.    Concii. 
Gevmid.  Can.  2.  tom.iv,  col.  1568.  A. 

N.2 
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in  Christ,  and  to  become  the  children  of  light. 
The  gospel  for  Tuesday  seems  to  be  appointed  in 
one  of  the  Ember-weeks,  for  the  design  of  putting 
a  difference  between  those  who  are  lawfully  called, 
and  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  ministry 
©f  God's  word  and  sacraments. 

XXVIII.  Of  Trinity  Sunday. 

Q.  Hqxv  ancient  is  the  observation  of  this  feast? 

A.  In  all  the  ancient  liturgies  we  find  that  this 
day  was  considered  only  as  an  octave  of  Pentecost ; 
the  observation  of  it,  as  the  feast  of  the  Trinity, 
being  of  a  later  date.  For  since  the  praises  of  the 
Trinity  were  every  day  celebrated  in  the  doxology, 
hymns  and  creeds,  the  church  thought  that  there 
was  no  necessity  to  set  apart  one  particular  day  for 
that  which  was  done  on  each.*  But  afterwards, 
when  the  Arians  and  such  like  heretics  were  spread 
over  the  world,  and  had  broached  their  blasphe- 
mies against  this  divine  mystery,  the  wisdom  01  the 
church  thought  it  convenient,  that,  though  the  bles- 
sed Trinity  was  daily  celebrated  in  her  public  offices 
of  devotion,  yet,  it  should  be  the  more  solemn  sub- 
ject of  one  particular  day's  meditation. 

Q.  Why  is  it  ^served  on  the  Sunday  after  Whit* 
Sunday  ? 

A.  The  church  chose  this  day  as  most  seasona- 
ble ;  for  no  sooner  had  our  -Lord  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  the 
.church,  than  there  ensued  the  full  revelation  of  the 
glorious  and  incomprehensible  Trinity,  which  before 
that  time  was  not  so  clearly  known.  The  church, 
therefore,  having  dedicated  the  foregoing  solemn 
festivals  to  the  honour  of  each  distinct  person  by 
himself,  thereby  celebrating  the  Unity  in  the  Trinit)r, 
deemed  it  highly  seasonable  to  conclude  those  so- 


.    *  Decretal.  Greg.  ix.  L,    Tit.  ix.  cap.  ii.  col.  596.     Paris, 

1601. 
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lemnities  by  adding  to  them  one  more  festival  to 
the  honour  and  glory  of  the  whole  Trinity,  therein 
celebrating  the  Trinity  in  the  Unitv. 

^.  Was  not  this  mystery  revealed  to  the  Jews  as 
'well  as  to  the  Christians  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  the  first  chapter  in  the  Bible  sets  forth 
three  person  in  the  Godhead  ;  for  besides  the  Spirit 
of  God  which  moved  upon  the  waters,  (v.  2.)  we 
find  the  great  Creator  (at  the  26th  verse)  consulting 
with  others  about  the  greatest  work  of  his  creation, 
the  making  of  man,*  of  whom  we  may  be  assured 
the  Word  or  Son  of  God  was  one,  since  "  all  things 
were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  any 
thing  made  that  was  made."  John  i.  3.  So  that  these 
two  verses  pointing  out  to  us  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  make  this  a  very  proper  lesson  for  the 
solemnity  of  the  day, — But  this  sacred  mystery  is 
no  where  so  plainly  manifested  as  in  the  second  les- 
son for  the  morning,  (Matt.  iii.  verse  16)  j"  which, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  relates  the  baptism  of 
the  Son,  the  voice  of  the  Father,  and  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  who,  though  they  are,  as  ap- 
pears from  this  chapter,  as  well  as  from  the  first 
lesson,  three  distinct  persons  in  number,  yet  the 
first  and  second  lesson  at  evening  show  they  are 
but  one  in  essence. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  epistle 
and  gospel  ? 

A.  That  they  are  the  same  that  in  ancient  services 
were  assigned  for  the  octave  of  Whit-Sunday  :  the 


*  R.  Samuel  Bar  Nahma  saith,  "  When  Moses,  in  writing 
the  law,  came  to  those  words,  Let  us  make  man,  &c.  he  cried 
out,  Lord  of  the  world,  why  dost  thou  give  men  occasion  of 
mistaking  in  thy  most  simple  Unity  ?  And  the  Lord  answered, 
Write  thou,  Moses;  and  let  him  that  desires  to  mistake,  mis- 
take." 

f  "  There  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  was  displayed.  God 
the  Father,  by  a  voice  from  heaven;  God  the  Son,  in  his  hu- 
man  nature;  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  under  the  appearance 
of  a  dove."     Collyer's  Sacred  Interpreter,  vol.  ii.  p.  B4. 
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gospel  especially  seems  to  be  very  proper  for  the? 
season,  as  being  the  last  day  of  baptism  ;  though 
thev  are  neither  of  them  improper  to  the  day  as  it 
is  Trinity  Sunday  ;  for  in  both  the  epistle  and  gos- 
pel are  mentioned  the  three  persons  of  the  blessed 
Trinity ;  and  that  noted  hymn  of  the  angels  in 
heaven,  mentioned  in  the  portion  of  scripture  ap- 
pointed for  the  epistle,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God 
Almighty,  seems  of  itself  to  be  of  a  sufficient  ma* 
nifestation  of  three  persons,  and  but  one  God. 

XXIX.  Of  the  Sundays  from  Trinity  Sunday  to 
Advent. 

2^.  What  is  to  he  observed  concerning  the  gospels 
from  Trinity  Sunday  to  Advent  ? 

A.  In  the  annual  course  of  the  gospels  for  Sun- 
days and  holy-days,  the  chief  matter  of  the  four 
Evangelists  is  collected  in  sueh  order  as  the  church 
thinks  most  convenient  to  make  the  deepest  impres- 
sion upon  the  congregation.  The  -whole  time  from 
Advent  to  Trinity  Sunday  is  chiefly  taken  up  in 
commemorating  the  principal  acts  of  providence  in 
the  great  work  of  our  redemption  ;  and,  therefore, 
such  portions  of  scripture  are  appointed  to  be  read 
fis  are  deemed  most  suitable  to  the  several  solemni* 
ties,  and  most  likely  to  enlighten  our  understand- 
ings, and  confirm  our  faith  in  the  mysteries  we 
celebrate.  But  from  Trinity  Sunday  to  Advent, 
the  gospels  are  not  chosen  as  peculiarly  proper  to 
anv  particular  Sunday,  for  this  could  be  observed 
in  the  greater  festivals  only  ;  but  such  passages  are 
selected  out  of  the  Evangelists  as  are  proper  for  our 
meditation  at  all  times,  and  singularly  eonduce  to 
our  edification  ;  such  as  are  the  holy  doctrine,  deeds 
and  miracles  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  who  always  went 
about  doing  good,  and  whom  the  church  always 
proposes  to  our  imitation. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  epistles  T 

A.  That  they  all  tend  to  the  same  end,  being  ire= 
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•pent  exhortations  to  an  uninterrupted  practice  of 
all  Christian  virtues.  They  are  all  taken  out  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  and  observe  the  very  order,  both  of 
chapters  and  epistles,  in  which  they  stand  in  the 
New  Testament,  except  those  for  the  five  first  Sun- 
days, that  for  the  1 8th,  and  the  last  for  the  25th. 
Those  for  the  five  first  Sundays  are  all,  except  that 
for  the  fourth,  taken  out  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Peter;  for  which  reason  they  are  placed  first, 
that  they  might  not  afterwards  interrupt  the  order 
ef  those  taken  out  of  St.  Paul's. 

XXX.  Of  St.  Andrew's  Daij,  November  30. 

%  What  festival  does  the  church  celebrate  the  30th 
§f  November  ? 

A.  That  of  the  Apostle  St.  Andrew,  whom,  for 
his  greater  honour,  because  he  was  the  first  that 
found  the  Messiah  (John  i.  38,  39,  &c.)  and  the  first 
that  brought  others  to  him,  the  church  commemo- 
rates first  in  her  anniversary  course  of  holy  days. 

^.  Of  what  country  and  parentage  was  St.  An- 
drew? 

A.  He  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida,  a  city  of  Gali- 
lee, upon  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Gennesereth,  son 
to  John  or  Jonahs,  a  fisherman  of  that  town,  and 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  younger  brother  of 
Simon  Peter. 

Q.  What  became  of  St.  Andrew  after  our  Saviour's 
ascension  ? 

A.  The  Apostles  having  determined  by  lot  what 
parts  of  the  world  they  should  severally  take,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Sythia  and  the  adjacent  regions 
fell  to  St.  Andrew;  who,  as  Eusebius  relates,  after 
he  had  planted  the  gospel  in  several  places,  came  to 
Patrse,  in  Achaia;^  where,  endeavouring  to  con- 
vert iEgas,  the  pro-consul,  he  was  by  that  gover- 
nor's orders  first  scourged,  and  then  crucified.  That 

*  Achaia  was  a  province  of  Greece. 
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his  death  might  be  the  more  lingering,  he  was  fas' 
tened  to  the  cross  not  with  nails,  but  with  cords.* 
The  cross  was  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X ;  and  is 
hence  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Andrew's  cross. 
The  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  though  Mercri 
says  it  happened  A.  D.  69.  St.  Andrew  has  left  no 
writings;  for  which  reason  we  are  at  a  loss  to  judge 
of  his  spirit  and  endearments.  It  is  affirmed  by 
ecclesiastical  writers,  that  when  this  Apostle  was 
brought  to  the  cross,  he  embraced  it  with  great  fer- 
vour, esteeming  it  a  singular  honour  to  suffer  like* 
his  Master. 

Q,  What  should  we  learn  from  the  observation  of 
this  festival? 

A.  That  as  St.  Andrew  forsook  all  his  worldly 
interest  to  follow  Christ,  so  should  we  forsake  alt 
sinful  pursuits  and  pleasures  to  follow  the  same 
blessed  Redeemer,  whose  service  leads  to  present 
peace  and  future  felicity. - 

<■?>.  What  does  the  church  pray  for  in  the  collect  for 
this  day2 

A.  She  prays  to  Almighty  God  for  grace,  that 
we  may  as  readily  obey  the  good  motions  impressed 
on  our  hearts  by  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  and  keep  his 
commandments,  as  St.  Andrew  obeyed  the  call  of 
Christ. 

Q,  What  are  xve  taught  in  the  epistle? 

A.  That  the  public  profession  of  Christianity  was 
as  necessary  to  the  first  converts,  as  the  belief  of 
Christ  in  the  heart ;  and  by  a  regular  induction  of 
consequences,  it  lavs  down  the  necessity  of  preach- 
ing committed  to  the  Apostles.  It  then  accounts 
for  the  general  unbelief  of  the  Jewish  nation,  by 
Several  striking  prophecies  from  their  own  sacrecl 
books,  very  applicable  to  that  stubborn  people. 

Q.  Why  rvas  this  portion  of  scripture,  Matt.  iv.  5. 
chosen  for  the  gospel  on  this  day? 

A.  Because  it  is  a  narrative  of  St.  Andrew's  con- 
version. 


uc 
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Q.  What  festival  does  the  church  celebrate  this  day  ? 

A.  That  of  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas,  which  seems 
to  be  placed  next,  not  because  he  was  the  second 
who  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  the  last 
that  believed  his  resurrection  ;  of  which,  though  he 
was  at  first  most  doubtful,  yet  he  had  afterwards  the 
greatest  evidence  of  its  truth,*  which  the  church 
recommends  to  our  meditation  at  this  season,  as  a 
fit  preparation  to  our  Lord's  nativity. 

J^.  What  was  he  called  besides  Thomas  ? 

A.  Didymus,  which  in  Greek  signifies  a  twin,  as 
Thomas  does  in  Hebrew. 

Q.  Ofzvhat  country  and  kindred  was  this  Apostle? 

A.  The  history  of  the  gospel  takes  no  particular 
notice  of  either.  That  he  was  a  Jew  is  certain, 
and  probably  a  Galilean  ;  and  it  is  very  likely  with 
respect  to  his  occupation,  that  he  was  a  fisherman  ; 
for  when  St.  Peter,  after  our  Saviour's  resurrection, 
thought  fit  to  return  to  his  former  profession  of 
fishing,  to  relieve  his  present  necessities,  Thomas 
accompanied  him. 

iP.  What  became  of  him  after  this  ? 

A.  It  is  uncertain  ;  though  it  is  generally  believed 
that  he  preached  the  gospel,  and  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  the  Indies.  There  are  at  Malabar  Chris- 
tians to  this  day,  who  are  called  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas. 

£%.  What  does  the  church  pray  for  in  the  collect 
for  this  day  ? 

A.  For  such  a  measure  of  faith,  in  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  our  holy  religion,  as  may,  by  et 
suitable  practice,  make  our  lives  irreprovable. 

*  The  ancient  Fathers  say  of  St.  Thomas,  that  "  his  doubt 
did  more  service  than  all  the  other  Aj>osr1es'  faith  ;"  for  it  occa- 
sioned our  Saviour  to  give  the  most  convincing  proof  of  his 
being  risen  from  the  dead,  and  consequently  >t  continued  thia 
truth  a^ond  all  .juration. 
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Q.  What  is  contained  in  the  epistle  ? 

A.  It  contains,  in  a  noble  and  just  allegory,  a  de- 
scription of  our  Christian  privileges,  and  commu- 
nion with  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  under  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  head  of  the  faithful. 

XXXIL   Of  St.  Stephen's  Day,  December  26. 

Q.  What  festival  does  the  church  celebrate  this  day  ? 

A.  That  of  St.  Stephen,  who  is  the  first  of  those 
innumerable  martyrs  that  have  since  shed  their 
blood  for  Jesus  Christ;  which,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  several  very  ancient  writers,  was  cele- 
brated in  the  primitive  times. 

Q.  Of  zvhat  country  and  kindred  zvas  this  holy 
man  ? 

A.  In  these  particulars  the  scripture  is  silent ; 
however,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  of  the  number 
of  those  helenistical  Jews  who  believed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  was  appointed  head  or  chief  of  the 
seven  deacons  who  were  chosen  in  the  year  53. 

Q+  What  character  does  the  scripture  give  of  St. 
Stephen? 

A.  That  he  was  a  man  "  full  of  faith,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

Q.  What  became  of  this  eminent  disciple  of  Christ  f 

A.  After  having  performed  many  miracles,  and 
steadfastly  defending  the  faith  of  Christ,  he  was 
/cruelly  put  to  death  by  the  Jews.  His  body  was  bu- 
ried by  devout  men  ;  who,  from  a  sense  of  the  loss 
of  so  pious  and  good  a  man,  made  great  lamentation 
for  him.  The  charity  he  expressed  for  his  execu- 
tioners in  the  very  act  of  his  martyrdom,  shows  him 
to  have  been  the  true  disciple  of  his  divine  Master. 
He  had  reprehended  his  enemies  with  some  degree 
of  severity,  but  that  severity  was  inspired  by  the 
love  he  bore  them.  He  reproached  their  incredu- 
lity with  zeal,  but  without  bitterness.  He  was  a 
dove,  says  St.  Austin,  whose  anger  had  no  gall.  If 
he  was  strong  in  expression,  it  was  to  break  the 
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hardness  of  their  hearts.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
glowed  with  zeal  for  their  salvation,  he  offered  up 
his  blood  to  God  for  those  who  spilt  it. 

Q.  What  does  the  church  pray  for  in  the  collect  for 
this  day  ? 

A.  For  support  under  sufferings,  and  for  grace  to 
love  and  bless  our  persecutors,  after  the  example  of 
St.  Stephen. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  observed  concealing  the  epistle 
and  gospel? 

A.  That  they  are  very  proper  to  the  occasion* 
the  epistle  gives  us  an  account  of  St.  Stephen's  mar- 
tyrdom; and  the  gospel  assures  us,  that  his  blood, 
and  the  blood  of  all  those  who  have  suffered  for  the 
name  of  Christ,  shall  be  required  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  shed  it. 

XXXIII.    Of  St.  John  the  Evangelist's  Day, 
December  27. 

Q.  What  festival  does  the  church  celebrate  this  day? 

A.  That  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  which  is  a 
feast  of  very  great  antiquity,  as  the  primitive  Fathers 
assure  us ;  and  Maximus  Tauriensis  has  a  homily 
upon  it,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  400. 

Q.  What  zuas  St.  Joints  original? 

A.  He  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida,  in  Galilee,  son 
of  Zebedee  and  Salome,  and  by  profession  a  fisher- 
man. 

4>.  Where  did  St.  John  preach  the  gospel  after  our 
Saviours  death  ? 

A.  In  Asia,  residing  chiefly  in  Ephesus ;  fron* 
thence  he  was  sent  bound  to  Rome,  where,  at  the 
command  of  the  tyrant  Domitian,  who  had  waged 
war  against  the  church  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  he  was  cast  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil.  But 
the  God  who  preserved  the  three  children  in  the 
midst  of  the  fiery  furnace,  brought  the  Apostle  out 
of  the  caldron  unhurt.  The  emperor,  however,  not 
at  all  moved  bv  this  miraculous  deliverance,  banish* 
O 
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ed  the  holy  man  to  a  wretched  and  comfortless  1  > 
land,  called  Patmos,  in  the  ^Egean  sea,  where  he 
saw  heaven  opened,  and  beheld  those  glorious  visions 
recorded  in  die  book  of  Revelation.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Domitian,  many  of  his  cruel  edict* 
were  revoked  by  his  successor;  when  St.  John,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  indulgence,  returned  to  Ephe- 
sus;  and  finding '. Ti moth y,  the  bishop  of  that  church 
martyred,  he  took  upon  himself  the  government  of 
it,  till,  in  a  good  old  age  of  about  an  hundred  years, 
he  most  willingly  resigned  his  meek  and  gentle 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour,  to 
experience  the  fulness  of  his  love,  and  possess  the 
glories  he  had  so  often  contemplated;  which  put  a 
period  to  the  apostolic  age. 

SK-What  does  the  church  pray  for  hi  the  colled 
for  this  day? 

A.  For  grace  to  live  according  to  the  doctrine 
which  St.  John  taught.  So  shall  we  be  Christians 
in  word  and  deed  ;  so  shall  we  be  true  followers  of 
the  saint  of  this  day ;  so  shall  we  be  the  disciples 
whom  Jesus  will  love. 

$.  Whence  are  the  epistle  and  gospel  for  St.  Johns 
day  taken  P 

'A,  They  are  taken  out  of  his  own  writings,  and 
aptly  answer  to  one  another ;  the  epistle  contains  St. 
John's  testimony  of  Christ,  and  the  gospel  Christ's 
testimony  of  St.  John:  the  gospel  seems  applicable 
to  the  day,  as  it  commemorates  this  Evangelist;  but 
the  epistle  appears  to  be  chosen  on  account  of  its 
being  an  attendant  on  a  more  solemn  festival,  that 
of  Christ's  nativity. 

XXXIV.    Of  the  Innocmts'  Day,  December  2S. 

<?.  What  festival  dees  the  church  celebrate  tins  day  ? 

A.  The  martyrdom  of  the  holy  Innocents,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Origen,  as  what  was  by  the  hoi} 
Fathers  celebrated  in  the  church  ftsqm  the  earliest 

ages- 
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Q.  Is  there  any  account  of  the  number  of  the  chil- 
dren who  were  put  to  death  by  Herod  in  Bethlehem? 

A.  The  scripture  gives  none  ;  but  it  is  asserted 
by  historians  that  fourteen  thousand  fell  in  this 
bloody  massacre,  and  that  Judah's  streams  ran  in 
infant  blood.  The  Greek  church,  in  their  calendar, 
and  the  Abyssins,  in  their  office  for  the  day,  com- 
memorate the  same  number.  Macrobius  says,  that 
the  tyrant,  to  make  sure  work,  also  slew  his  own 
son  among  the  rest :  which  unnatural  brutality,  as 
Drasius  relates  from  the  same  Macrobius,  occasion- 
ed the  emperor  Augustus,  when  he  heard  of  it,  to 
say,  u  That  he  had  rather  be  Herod's  hog  than  his 
son."  For  the  religion  of  his  nation  v/as  a  security 
for  swine,  but  no  religion  could  be  any  security  for 
his  child. 

Q.  What  does  the  church  pray  for  in  the  collect  for 
this  festival  f 

A.  For  grace  to  glorify  God  by  the  innocency  of 
our  lives,  and  the  constancy  of  our  faith,  even  unto 
death. 

Q.  What  is  contained  m  the  epistle  and  gospel? 

A.  The  gospel  contains  the  history  of  this  bloody 
massacre  ;  and  instead  of  a  portion  out  of  the  epis- 
tles, is  read  part  of  the  13th  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Revelation,  showing,  for  our  encouragement,  the 
glorious  state  of  those  and  such  like  innocents  in 
heaven. 

a  Hail  ye  first  flowers  of  the  evangelical  spring, 
cut  off  by  the  sword  of  persecution,  ere  yet  you  had 
unfolded  your  leaves  to  the  morning,  as  the  early 
rose  drops  before  the  withering  blasts.  Driven, 
like  a  flock  of  lambs  to  the  slaughter,  you  have  the 
honour  to  compose  the  first  sacrifice  offered  at  the 
altar  of  Christ;  before  which  methinks  I  see  your 
innocent  simplicity  sporting  with  the  palms  and 
crowns  held  out  to  you  from  above." 
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^>.  What  festival  does  the  church  celebrate  this  day  ¥ 

A.  That  of  St.  Paul,  who  is  not  commemorated, 
as  the  other  Apostles  are,  by  his  death  or  martyr- 
dom, but  by  his  conversion  ;  because,  as  it  was 
wonderful  in  itself,  so  it  was  highly  beneficial  to  the 
church  of  Christ:  for  while  other  Apostles  had  their 
particular  provinces,  he  had  the  care  of  all  the 
churches,  and  by  his  indefatigable  labours  contri- 
buted very  much  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
throughout  the  world. 

Q.  By  zvhat  names  is  this  Apostle  described  in 
scripture? 

A.  By  two,  Saul  and  Paul ;  the  one  Hebrew,  re- 
lating to  his  Jewish  original,  he  being  of  the  tribe 
i/f  Benjamin,  among  whom  that  name  was  famous 
ever  since  the  first  king  of  Israel,  Saul,  was  chosen 
out  of  that  tribe  ;  the  other  Latin,  referring  to  the 
Homan  corporation  where  St.  Paul  was  born  ;  or, 
as  some  think,  in  memory  of  his  converting  Sergius 
Paulus,  the  Roman  governor ;  though  others  are  of 
opinion  that  it  was  assumed  by  him  after  his  con- 
version, as  an  act  of  humility,  styling  himself  less 
than  the  least  of  all  saints  ;  for  Paulus  in  Latin  sig- 
nifies a  little  one. 

Q.  Where  xvas  St.  Paul  born  P 

A.  He  was  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Silicia,  a  Pha- 
risee by  profession,  and  a  Roman  citizen  by  privi- 
lege. He  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  Gamaliel,  and 
became  remarkable  for  learning  and  eloquence.  At 
first  he  was  a  persecutor  of  the  church,  but  being 
miraculously  converted  to  Christianity,  he  became  a 
zealous  and  faithful  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Q.  JVhere  did  St.  Paid  preach  the  gospel? 

A.  At  Jerusalem ;  and  from  Jerusalem  through 
Arabia,  Asia,  Greece,  round  about  to  Illyricum, 
to  Rome,  and  even  to  the  bounds  of  what  was  then 
cajled  the  western  world. 
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O.  What  rvas  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  zvhere 
did  it  happen  ? 

A.  He  was  beheaded  at  the  command  of  Nero, 
in  that  general  persecution  under  his  reign,  raised 
against  the  Christians  on  pretence  that  they  fired 
Rome.  The  place  where  he  suffered  martyrdom 
was  called  the  Salman  Waters,  about  three  miles 
from  the  city.  His  death  happened  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  our  Lord,  and  sixty-eight  of  his  age. 

Q.  What  does  the  church  pray  for  in  the  collect  for 
this  day? 

A.  For  true  thankfulness  for  St.  Paul's  conver- 
sion, and  that  the  gospel  which  he  preached  might 
be  a  pattern  to  us,  both  of  a  perfect  doctrine  and  ex- 
emplary life* 

Q.  What  is  contained  in  that  part  of  scripture  cho- 
sen for  the  epistle  ? 

A.  It  contains  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the 
persecution  carried  on  against  the  Christians  by  St. 
Paul,  likewise  of  his  miraculous  conversion  and  bap- 
tism by  Annanias,  with  its  immediate  consequences 
in  his  preaching  ^the  gospel. 

XXXVI.    Of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Maryr 
February  2. 

Q.  What  festival  does  the  church  celebrate  this  day  ? 

A.  The  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  temple,  com- 
monly called  the  Purification  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary ;  a  festival  of  very  great  antiquity  in  the 
Christian  church  :  It  is  mentioned  by  Methodius., 
bishop  of  Tyre,  who  has  a  homily  upoa  it,  and  who 
flourished  in  the  third  century. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  purification  ? 

A,  It  was  a  Jewish  ceremony,  ordained  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  by  which  all  th  ay  women  were  ob- 
liged to  separate  themselves  from  the  public  con» 
gregation  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  a  male  child, 
and  eighty  after  the  birth  of  a  female  ;  and  when 
that  time  was  expired,  they  were  to  go  to  the  texnpje 
0*2.. 
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and  offer  a  Iamb,  with  a  young  pigeon  or  turtle  i  oij 
if  they  were  poor,  two  pigeons  or  two  turtles. 

Q.  What  may  we  learn  from  Christ's  being1  pre* 
vented  in  the  temple  ? 

A.  To  dedicate  the  vigour  of  our  youth,  and  the 
flower  of  our  days,  to  the  practice  of  religion  and 
virtue. 

Q,  What  does  the  church  pray  for  in  the  collect  for 
this  day  ? 

A.  It  prays,  that  as  our  Saviour  was  presented  to 
God  in  the  temple,  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  so 
we  may  be  presented  before  him  with  pure  hearts, 
and  clear  consciences,  through  the  mediation  of  his 
only  Son  our  Lord. 

Q,  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  epistle  and 
gospel  ? 

A.  That  they  are  very  suitable  to  the  day.  The 
scripture  for  the  epistle  is  a  prophetical  representa- 
tion of  John  the  Baptist's  ministry,  as  preparatory  to 
that  of  the  gospel,  and  a  subrime  description  of  the 
effects  which  the  gospel  itself  should  have  in  the  re= 
formation  of  mankind.  The  gospel  sets  before  us 
those  transactions  which  we  commemorate  in  the 
service  of  this  day,  and  contains  matters  worthy  of 
our  serious  meditation. 

XXXVII.    Of  St.  Matthias'  Day,  February  24. 

Q.  What  festival  does  the  church  celebrate  this  day  f 

A.  That  of  St.  Matthias,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  chosen  to  supply  the  vacancy  made 
by  the  treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot ;  and  who  was 
probablv  one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 

Q.  Where  did  this  Apostle  preach  the  gospel  and 
suffer  martyrdom  ? 

A.  He  continued  at  Jerusalem  till  the  powers  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  were  conferred  on  the  Apostles,  to 
enable  them  to  discharge  their  difficult  employment; 
and  then  he  is  thought  to  have  preached  in  Judea 
for  some  time  with  great  success  t  and  afterwards^ 
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travelling  eastwards,  he  fixed  his  residence  near 
the  irruption  of  the  river  Apsarus,  and  the  port  of 
Hypsus  in  Colchis.  Among  these  barbarous  peo- 
ple he  obtained  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  but  by 
what  death  is  not  certainly  known. 

^.  What  do  we  pray  for  in  the  collect  for  this  day  ? 

A.  That  the  church  may  be  kept  free  from  false 
teachers,  in  which  we  cannot  join  too  heartily,  see- 
ing how  many  are  tempted,  through  the  love  of 
money,  to  betray  the  gospel  committed  to  their 
charge,  as  Judas  betrayed  Christ. 

Q.  What  does  the  portion  of  scripture  chosen  for 
the  epistle  contain  ? 

A.  A  full  and  particular  narrative  of  Peter's 
exhortation  to  the  faithful,  that  they  would  supply 
the  place  of  Judas  with  one  out  of  their  body  ; 
where  it  is  remarkable  that  he  applies  the  words  of 
David  in  Psalm  cix.  to  Judas. 

Q.  What  does  the  gospel  contain  t 

A.  A  part  of  our  Lord's  discourse  to  his  follow- 
ers, where  he  blesses  God  for  revealing  the  secrets 
of  his  gospel  dispensation  to  plain  and  well-meaning 
people,  and  hiding*  them  from  the  learned ;  con- 
cluding with  an  exhortation  to  such  as  are  sensible 
of  the  tyranny  which  they  suffer  under  the  dominion 
of  their  corrupt  passions  and  appetites,  that  they 
would  have  recourse  to  his  doctrine,  and  experi- 
ence its  salutary  effects,  in  releasing  them  from  this 
more  than  Egyptian,  bondage. 

XXXVIII.  Of  the  Annunciation  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  March  25. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  annunciation  of  the  bles- 
sed Virgin,  which  the  church  this  day  celebrates  ? 


*  God  is  said  to  do  things,  when,  in  the  course  of  his  provi- 
dence, he  permits  them  to  come  to  pass;  so  that  to  hide  the 
gospel  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  was  to  suEei"  them  to  hide  i; 
from  themselves,  by  refusing  to  receive  it. 
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A.  The  declaration  which  the  angel  Gabriel  made 
to  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  that  she  should  be  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  this  her 
Son  should  be  "  great,  and  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Highest ;  that  the  Lord  God  should  give  unto  him 
the  throne  of  his  father  David  ;  and  that  he  should 
reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever  ;  and  that  of 
his  kingdom  there  should  be  no  end."  Isaiah  ix.  6,  7* 

Q.  Hath,  this  festival  a  relation  only  to  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary  ? 

A.  No  ;  it  hath  also  a  particular  respect  to  the  in- 
carnation of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  who  being  the 
eternal  word  of  the  Father,  was  at  that  time  made 
flesh.  And  thus,  this  festival  is  by  St.  Athenasius 
considered  as  one  of  the  chief  that  relate  to  our 
Lord,  whether  we  regard  the  order  and  method  of 
those  things  which  the  Evangelists  declare  con- 
cerning our  Saviour,  or  the  profound  mystery  we 
this  day  celebrate. 

0.  When  is  the  Virgin  Mary  supposed  to  have 
died? 

A.  In  the  year  of  Christ  48,  aged  sixty-eight ; 
she  is  said  to  have  been  about  twenty  years  old 
when  our  Saviour  was  born,  and  to  have  lived  fif* 
teen  years  after  his  ascension  into  heaven. 

Q,  What  do  we  pray  for  in  the  collect  for  this  day  ?. 

A,  For  grace,  that  as  we  acknowledge  the  humi- 
liation of  our  Saviour,  in  taking  our  nature  upon 
him,  and  the  sufferings  he  underwent  in  consequence 
of  that  self-abasement,  so  we  may  follow  his  blessed 
example,  and  be  partakers  with  him  of  a  glorious 
resurrection. 

O.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  scrip- 
ture chosen  for  the  epistle  $ 

A.  That  a  more  direct  prophecy  could  not  have 
been  sele  ted  for  the  confirmation  of  those  gospel 
truths  which  are  the  subject  of  this  day's  meditation. 

<K  And  what  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  gos- 


fel? 


4.  That  it  is  very  suitable  to  the  solemnity. — St> 
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Luke  is  the  only  Evangelist  who  has  favoured  us 
with  a  continued  narrative  of  Christ's  immaculate 
conception,  and  what  happened  to  his  mother  Mary, 
both  then  and  afterwards,  till  his  birth  at  Bethlehem  > 
it  was  therefore  more  proper  on  this  festival  to  se- 
lect the  gospel  from  his  writings  than  from  thfc 
writings  of  any  other  Evangelist. 

XXXIX.    Of  St.  Mark's  Day,  April  25. 

Q.  What  festival  does  the  church  celebrate  this  day  * 

A.  That  of  the  Evangelist  St.  Mark,^  who  is  ge- 
nerally agreed  to  have  been  the  disciple  and  inter- 
preter of  St.  Peter,  and  to  have  written  his  gospel 
under  that  Apostle's  direction ;  though  others  sup- 
pose that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  before 
he  joined  himself  to  Peter. 

Q.  What  account  have  we  of  the  life  and  death  of 
this  Evangelist  ? 

A.  Very  little  is  known  concerning  either ;  pro- 
bably he  was,  by  birth,  a  Jew,  descended  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi ;  and  some  report,  that  being  sent  by  St* 
Peter  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Egypt,  he  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Alexandria,  in  the  year  of  Christ  68. 

O.  What  does  the  church  pray  for  in  the  collect  for 
this  day  ? 

A.  For  stability  in  believing  the  doctrines  which 
St.  Mark  hath  taught  us,  and  that  we  may  continue 
in  our  duty  without  fluctuation. 

Q.  What  does  the  epistle  contain  P 


*  This  Evangelist  is  very  improperly  confounded  with  a  p«r« 
son  who  is  sometimes  called  John-Mark,  and,  at  other  times, 
simply  Mark  or  John  ;  and  who  was  the  cousin  and  disciple 
of  Barnabas,  and  the  son  of  a  Christian  woman  called  Mary,  at 
whose  house,  in  Jerusalem,  the  faithful  and  Apostles  generally 
met.  What  part  he  bore  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  inform  us.  The  Greeks  give  him  the  title 
of  Apostle,  and  say  that  the  sick  were  healed  by  his  shadow- 
Some  make  him  the  Bishop  of  Biblis,  in  Phoenicia  ;  but  others, 
s,vith  more  probability,  report  that  he  died  at  Ephesus, 
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A.  It  contains,  in  the  first  place,  an  elegant  descrip 
tion  of  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,  as  it  is  a  com- 
pletion of  that  prophecy,  in  the  58th  Psalm,  verse 
18  ;  and  then  it  applies  the  prediction, by  enumerating 
those  powers  committed  to  the  first  Christians,  for 
the  promulgation  and  establishment  of  the  gospel, 
with  the  peculiar  tendency  of  those  to  advance  the 
great  end  proposed,  by  uniting  the  faithful  as  one 
body  in  mutual  charity,  under  their  head  Christ 
Jesus. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  gospel  ? 

A.  That  it  is  a  most  heavenly  discourse  of  our 
Saviour,  where,  under  an  allusion  of  a  vine,  he  de- 
scribes the  close  union  between  him  and  the  faithful, 
considering  himself  as  the  stock,  and  them  as  the 
branches  ;  intimating  the  necessity  of  their  abiding 
in  his  doctrine,  and  forwarding  his  designs  by  a  suit- 
able practice,  which  could  only  be  done  by  continu- 
ing in  mutual  charity ;  that  as  he  was  united  to  God, 
by  keeping  his  commandments,  so  they  might  be 
united  with  him  by  the  love  which  they  bore  to  each 
other. 

XL.    Of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James'  Day,  May  1. 

£{.  What  festival  doth  the  church  celebrate  this 
day  ? 

A.  That  of  the  two  Apostles,  St.  Philip  and  SUr 
James. 

Q.  Where  xvas  St.  Philip  born  f 

A.  He  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida,  and  called  to 
the  apostleship  at  the  beginning  of  our  Saviour's 
mission.  EusebiuS  says  he  was  a  married  man,  and 
had  several  daughters. 

Q.  Where  did  this  Apostle  preach  the  gospel  ? 

A.  In  Upper  Asia,  where,  taking  great  pains  to 
propagate  the  faith  of  Christ,  he  made  many  con- 
verts. In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  came  to  Hie- 
rapoiis,  a  rich  and  populous  city  in  Phrygia,  which 
was  very  much  addicted  to  idolatry,  and  particularly 
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to  the  worship  of  a  serpent  or  dragon  of  a  prodi- 
gious size. 

Q.  Where  did  he  suffer  martyrdom? 

A.  At  this  city  of  Hierapolis;  for  the  magistrates, 
being  provoked  at  the  success  of  Christianity  among 
the  people,  put  St.  Philip  into  prison,  caused  him 
to  be  severely  scourged,  and  then  led  to  execution ; 
where  he  was,  as  some  say,  hanged  up  by  the  neck 
against  a  pillar,  though  others  affirm  he  was  cruci- 
fied ;  but  their  malice  being  glutted  with  his  death, 
they  suffered  his  constant  companion,- St.  Bartholo° 
mew,  to  give  the  corpse  a  decent  burial. 

Q.  What  account  have  we  of  St.  fames  ? 

A.  That  he  was  the  son  of  Cleophas,  otherwise 
called  Alpheus,  and  Mary,  a  near  relation  of  the 
blessed  Virgin.  He  is  styled,  in  scripture,  our  Lord's 
brother;*  and,  by  Josephus,  the  brother  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  was  surnamed  the  Less,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  other -St.  James,  either  from  the  sta- 
ture of  his  body,  or  the  difference  of  his  age  ;  and 
the  Just,  for  the  admirable  holiness  and  purity  of  his 
life.  He  was  constituted  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  at 
which  place  he  suffered  martyrdom,  during  the  feast 
of  the  ..Passover?  This  St.  James  was  a  person  of 
great  authority  among  the  Apostles;  for,  in  the 
council  which  |pet  at  Jerusalem  to  decide  the  dis- 
pute necessary  to  circumcision,  we  find  him  sitting 
as  President,  summing  up  the  debate,  and  word- 
ing the  decree. 

Q.  What  does  the  church  pray  for  in  the  collect 
for  this  day  ? 

A.  For  grace  that  we  may  experimentally  know 
the  truth,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  gospel ;  and  imitate 
the  example  of  these  blessed  Apostles,  whose  festi- 
val we  now  celebrate. 

Q.  What  is  contained  in  the  epistle  ? 

A.  An  address  to  all  the  true  Israelites  without 


*  That   is,  our  Lord's    cousin  ;  for    in   scripture,  the   word 
brother  is  often  used  to  express  that  relation. 
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distinction,  to  suffer  with  patience,  to  be  instant  in 
prayer,  to  hope  for  the  best,  and  to  be  humble, 
acknowledging  the  divine  goodness  both  in  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  accounting  those  blessed  who, 
with  firmness  and  perseverance  in  the  course  of  their 
duty,  bear  temptations  like  good  Christians. 

<|j.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  gospel  ? 

A.  That  as  the  epistle  was  chosen  on  account  of 
its  heing  written  by  St.  James,  the  gospel  is  mani- 
festly selected  for  the  share  St.  Philip  bore  in  the 
conference  which  Christ  had  with  his  disciples,  con- 
cerning the  intimate  union  between  him  and  his 
heavenly  Father. 

XLI.    Of  St.  Barnabas  the  Apostle,  June  11. 

Q.  What  festival  does  the  church  celebrate  this  day  ? 

A.  That  of  St.  Barnabas,  a  disciple  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  for  some  time  a  companion  of  St.  Paul 
in  his  apostolic  labours. 

Q.  What  was  his  original  ? 

A.  He  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  and  descended  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi ;  but  his  kindred  are  not  known. 

Q.  What  zvas  the  proper  name  of  this  disciple? 

A.  J oses,  a  softer  termination,  familiar  with  the 
Greeks,  for  Joseph  ;  to  which,  after  his  conversion 
•to  Christianity,  the  Apostles  added  that  of  Barna- 
bas, signifying  either  the  son  of  prophecy,  or  the 
son  of  consolation;  the  first  respecting  his  eminent 
prophetic  gifts,  for  we  are  told,  Acts  ii.  24,  that 
Barnabas  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  the  other  his  extensive  charity,  in  selling 
his  estate  for  the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  poor 
Christians,  he  being  the  first  who  sold  an  estate,  and 
placed  the  purchase-money  in  a  common  fund,  then 
applied  to  that  purpose. 

Q.  Where  was  St.  Barnabas  educated? 

A.  At  Jerusalem,  under  Gamaliel,  an  eminent 
doctor  of  the  law.  St.  Barnabas  was  a -great  master 
of  the  Greek,  which  was  the  current  language  of 
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Antioch,  and  which  was  probably  one  reason  why 
the  Apostles  were  particularly  induced  to  send  him 
to  that  place  to  preach  the  gospel,  as  mentioned 
in  Acts  ii.  22. 

Q.  When  xvas  he  converted? 

A.  It  is  not  known,  but  he  is  generally  esteemed 
to  be  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  chosen  by  our  Sa 
viour. 

%  What  became  of  him  after  his  separation  from 
St.  Paul?     (Acts  xv.  36.) 

A.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  into  Italy,  preached 
at  Rome,  and  founded  a  church  at  Milan ;  though 
it  is  most  probable  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  at  Cyprus,  in  converting  his  own  countrymen, 
the  Jews ;  as  may  be  conjectured  from  the  epistle 
he  wrote,  which  seems  manifestly  designed  for  their 
benefit. 

Q.  Where  did  he  suffer  martyrdom  ? 

A.  At  Salamis,  it  is  said,  whither  some  Jews 
being  come  out  of  Syria,  set  upon  him,  as  he  was 
disputing  in  their  synagogue,  and  stoned  him  to 
death. 

Q.  By  xvhom  xvas  he  buried  ? 

A.  By  his  kinsman  Mark,  in  a  cave  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  city. 

Q.  What  do  xve  pray  for  in  the  collect  for  this  day  ? 

A.  That  it  would  please  Almighty  God,  the 
giver  of  all  good  things,  not  to  leave  us  destitute, 
out  of  his  great  mercy  to  inspire  pious  sentiments 
into  our  hearts,  and  to  teach  us  the  proper  use  of 
his  gifts  and  graces,  by  rendering  them  conducive 
to  the  reformation  of  our  lives,  and  the  good  exam- 
pie  of  others. 

0.  What  is  to  he  observed  concerning'  the  portion 
of  scripture  for  the  epistle  ? 

A.  That  this  part  of  St.  Barnabas'  history  in  the 

Acts  is  plainly  chosen  with  a  reference  to  the  day; 

but  the  subjects  contained  in  the  narrative  are  very 

sting,  as  we  learn  from  thence  the  gradual  pro- 

gress  and  establishment  of  Christianity. 

P 
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§>.  IV  hat  is  contained  hi  the  gospel? 

A.  A  pathetic  exhortation  to  mutual  love,  de- 
livered by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  from  the  consider- 
ation of  the  love  which  he  was  going  to  testify  to 
them,  in  suffering  death  for  their  sakes.  The  argu- 
ment is  further  enforced  by  the  joint  friendship  he 
professes  for  them  all;  in  which  we  have  an  amiable 
picture  of  tenderness  and  familiarity,  no  way  dero- 
gatory to  the  dignity  of  a  master  towards  his  disci- 
ples. 


XLII.   Of  St.  John  Baptist's  Day,  June  24. 

Q.  What  festival  does  the  church  celebrate  this  day  ? 

A.  The  nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  by  reason 
of  the  wonderful  circumstances  ol  it,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  joy  it  brought  to  all  those  who 
expected  the  Messiah.  There  was  formerly  another 
day,  viz.  August  26,  set  apart  in  commemoration 
of  his  being  beheaded.  But  now  the  church  cele- 
brates both  his  nativity  and  death  on  one  and  the 
same  day  ;  whereon,  though  his  mysterious  birth  is 
principally  solemnized,  yet  the  chief  passages  of 
nis  life  and  death  are  severally  recorded  in  the  por- 
tion of  scripture  appointed  for  the  da)r. 

-x:  What  account  have  we  of  the  life  and  death  of 
this  holy  man  f 

A.  That  he  was  the  son  of  Zachariah  and  Eliza- 
beth, and  born  about  six  months  before  our  Saviour. 
That  his  biith  was  proclaimed  by  the  angel  Gabriel, 
(Luke  i.  14,  &c.)  and  that  he  was  so  greatly  esteemed 
for  the  virtue  and  piety  of  his  life,  that  many  of  the 
Jews  took  him  for  the  Messiah ;  but  he  plainly  de- 
clared  he  was  not  (Luke  iii.  15.)  And,  lastly,  that 
having  prepared  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah, he  was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  the  command 
of  Herod  Antipas,  at  the  instigation  of  Herodias, 
his  brother  Philip's  wife,  whom  this  prince  had  un- 
justly taken  and  married. 
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Q.  What  character  does  Josephus  give  of  Jolm 
the  BaM't.rt  ? 

A,  That  he  was  "  a  man  endued  with  all  virtue, 
who  exhorted  the  Jews  to  the  practice  of  justice  to- 
wards men  and  piety  towards  God  ;  and  also  to 
baptism,  which  would  become  acceptable  to  God 
if  they  renounced  their  sins,  and  to  the  cleanness  of 
their  bodies  added  the  purity  of  their  souls." 

£>.  What  does  the  name  John,  given  him  by  the 
angel,  signify  ? 

A.  The  gift  of  God. 

XLIII.  Of  St.  Peter's  Day,  J  line  29. 

Q.  What  festival  dc?s  the  church  celebrate  this 
day? 

A.  That  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle. 

Q.  Of  xvhat  kindred,  country,  and  occupation  was 
St.  Peter  ? 

A.  He  was  the  son  of  John,  or  Jonas,  or  Joanna, 
and  brother  of  Andrew  ;  born  at  Bethsaida,  and  by 
profession  a  fisherman. 

Q_.  What  was  his  proper  name  ? 

A.  Simon,  or  Simeon  ;  but  when  our  Saviour 
called  him  to  the  apostleship,  he  changed  it  into 
Cephas,  that  is,  in  Syriac,  a  stone  or  a  rock ;  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  Petra,  whence  Peter. 

Q.  IVhat  became  of  this  Apostle  after  our  Saviour's 
ascension  t 

A.  He  continued  very  zealous  and  constant  in  his 
Master's  service,  till  he  was  crowned  with  martyr- 
dom at  Rome,  in  the  year  66,  where  he  was  taken 
up  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  continued  there  nine 
months ;  at  last  he  was  crucified  in  the  Via  Ostia^ 
with  his  head  downwards,  as  he  himself  had  desired 
of  his  executioners.  This  lie  did  out  of  a  sense  of 
humility,  lest  it  should  be  thought,  as  St.  Ambrose 
says,  that  he  affected  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ. 

^.  What  does  the  church  pray  for  in  the  collect  for 
this  day  ? 
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A.  That  it  would  please  God  to  make  ministers 
ailigent  in  the  discharge  of  their  pastoral  functions  ; 
;*nd  that  their  respective  congregations  may  be  obe- 
dient followers  of  the  important  truths,  which  they 
shall  so  frequently  declare  in  the  course  of  their  mi- 
nistry ;  that,  through  Christ,  they  may  all  hereafter 
receive  a  glorious  reward. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  portion 
of  scripture  for  the  epistle  ? 

A.  That  it  is  wholly  chosen  in  respect  of  the  day. 

XLIV.    Of  St.  James  the  Apostle,  July  25. 

Q.  What  festival  does  the  church  celebrate  this 
day  P 

A.  That  of  St.  James  the  Apostle,  commonly 
called  the  great  or  elder,  to  distinguish  him  from 
St.  James  the  less  or  younger. 

Q.  What  account  have  we  of  his  parentage  ? 

A.  That  he  was  the  son  of  z^ebedee  ;  his  mother's 
name  was  Mary,  surnamed  Salome,  the  daughter 
of  Cleophas,  and  sister,  or  rather  cousin-german,  to 
Mary  the  mother  of  our  Lord  ;  so  that  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  a  near  relation  to  Christ  himself. 

Q.  What  became  of  St.  James  after  our  Saviour's 
ascension  ? 

A.  We  have  no  account  from  sacred  history  what 
became  of  him.  Sophronius  tells  us,  that  he 
preached  to  the  dispersed  Jews,  that  is,  to  those 
converts  who  were  dispersed  after  the  death  of  St. 
Stephen ;  so  also  St.  Jerome  observes  ;  though  we 
have  no  authentic  account  that  his  labours  carried 
him  out  of  Judea,  or  even  Jerusalem.  Some 
Spanish  writers  mention,  that  after  preaching  the 
gospel  in  several  parts  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  he 
visited  Spain,  in  wnich  he  planted  Christianity,  and 
appointed  some  select  desciples  to  perfect  what  he 
had  begun. 

Q.  Hozv  did  he  suffer  martyrdom  ? 

A.  Herod  Agrippa,  being  desirous  upon  his  en^ 
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trance  into  government  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  Jews,  caused  St.  James  to  be  apprehended  at 
Jerusalem,  and  commanded  that  he  should  he  be- 
headed, in  the  year  of  Christ  44.  And  thus  he  be- 
came the  first  Apostle  who  laid  down  his  life  for  the 
testimony  of  Jesus. 

£>.    What  do  we  pray  for  in  the  collect  for 
day  ? 

'A.  That  God  of  his  mercy  would  dispose  us-, 
after  the  example  of  St.  James,  cheerfully  to  em- 
brace the  conditions  of  the  gospel,  and  to  prefer  it 
before  all  things. 

Q.  Why  was  the  portion  of  scripture  for  the  epistle 
chosen  out  of  the  Acts  ? 

A.  Because  of  the  account  it  gives  concerning  St. 
James'  martyrdom. 

%  What  does  the  gospel  contain  ? 

A.  It  contains  the  ambitious  request  of  Salome, 
the  mother  of  James  and  John,  which  Christ  pati- 
ently hears ;  and  having  shown  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  it,  he  points  out  that  real  superiority 
among  Christians,  humility,  and  readiness  to  serve 
their  brethren,  which  they  should,  at  all  times,  as- 
pire after. 

XLV.   Of  St.  Bartholomexv  the  Apostle,  Aug.  24. 

^.  What  festival  does  the  church  celebrate  this 
day  ? 

A.  That  of  St.  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Nathanael, 
one  of  the  first  disciples  who  came  to  Christ,  and 
whose  conversion  is  related  in  the  Gospel  of  John, 
chan.  i.  45,  46,  &c. 

£^.  What  account  heme  we  of  the  life  and  death  of 
this  Apostle  ? 

A.  Very  little  is  known  respecting  him,  though 

some  of  the  ancients  tell  us  he  was  a  native  of  Crna, 

and  well  skilled  in  the  law  of  ?v!osrs.  He  is  thought 

to  have  travelled  into  India,  and  from  thence  to  have 
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returned  into  Asia,  and  preached  to  the  people  of 
Hierapolis,  in  Lycaonia;  and,  lastly,  at  Albania,  a 
city  on  the  Caspian  sea,  where  his  endeavours  to  re- 
laim  the  people  from  idolatry  were  crowned  with 
martyfdom ;  he  being,  according  to  some  writers, 
first  flayed  alive,  and  then  crucified  with  his  head 
downwards. 

Q.  What  doth  the  church  pray  for  in  the  collect  for 
this  day  ? 

A.  For  that  faith  which  the  Apostle  St.  Bartho- 
lomew continued  steadfastly  to  profess,  even  to  mar- 
tyrdom; beseeching  of  God  to  grant  us  the  same 
iirmness  and  patience  in  expectation  of  his  promises. 

Q.  What  do  we  learn  from  the  gospel  ? 

A.  That  the  extraordinary  powers  committed  to 
Christ's  Apostles,  required  them,  above  all  things, 
to  be  affable  and  humble,  as  otherwise  they  might 
soon  defeat  the  ends  of  their  ministry  ;  for  which 
reason  our  Saviour  took  all  necessary  precautions  to 
discountenance  ambition,  and  to  encourage  the  op- 
posite virtues  of  humility,  and  a  readiness  to  serve 
others  on  all  occasions. 

XI.VL  Of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle,  September  21. 

Q.  What  festival  does  the  church  celebrate  this  day  ? 

A.  That  of  St.  Matthew,  otherwise  called  Levi, 
the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  son  of  Alpheus,  a  Ga- 
lilean by  birth,  a  Jew  by  religion,  and  a  publican  by 
profession.  He  was  called  by  our  Saviour  to  follow 
him  while  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  which 
call  he  obeyed,  quitting  his  profession  and  his  goods, 
and  ever  after  continued  his  faithful  disciple. 

Q.  What  was  ther  time,  place,  and  manner  of  this 
Apostle's  death  P 

A.  They  are  not  clearly  known.  Some  say  he 
preached  and  died  in  Ethiopia,  others  among  the 
Parthians,  while  Clemens  Alexandrinus  supposes 
he  died  a  natural  death. 

Q.  What  arc  we  directed  to  pray  for  in  the  collect 
for  this  day  ? 
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A.  That  God  would  dispose  us  to  avoid  all  covet- 
ousness  and  inordinate  affections,  and  to  follow  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  laid  down  in  his  gospel. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  epistle  f 
A.  That  it  is  a  very  free  and  spirited  declaration, 
both  concerning  the  nature  of  that  ministry  which 
the  Apostles  exercised,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  re- 
jected by  some,  with  the  character  of  such  as  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  receive  instruction. 

XLVII.  Of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Sept.  29. 

<!>.  What  festival  dees  the  church  celebrate  this 
day? 

A.  That  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  to  ex- 
press her  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  many  benefits 
she  hath  received  by  their  ministry,  and  because 
St.  Michael  is  recorded  in  scripture  as  an  angel  of 
great  power  and  dignity,  presiding  and  watching 
over  the  Church  of  God,  with  a  peculiar  vigilence 
and  application  (Dan.  x.  13),  and  triumphing  over 
the  power  and  malice  of  the  devil  (Rev.  xii.  7, 
Jude  9)  ;  it  therefore  bears  his  name.  The  literal 
meaning  of  Michael  is — Who  is  like  unto  God?— 
The  Angels  are  spirits  employed  by  God  in  human 
affairs,  and  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament. 

Q.  What  does  the  collect  for  this  day  teach  us  ? 

A.  To  admire  God's  wonderful  providence  in  the 
order  of  nature,  whereby,  as  angels  serve  God  in 
their  courses  above,  we  may  be  assisted  and  pro- 
tected by  their  ministry  here  below  ;  so  that  nothing 
may  hinder  or  discourage  us  in  the  daily  perform- 
ance of  our  duty. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  that  part  of 
the  Revelation  which  is  chosen  for  the  epir.tle? 

A.  That  it  is  manifestly  a  prophecv,  wherein  the 
severe  conflict,  future  triumph,  and  final  happiness 
of  the  faithful  are  exhibited  in  the  sublimest  ima- 
gery that  the  whole  extent  of  the  universe  could 
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furnish;  for  St.  John  having  risen  in  this  book  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  prophetical  spirit,  his  style 
is  proportionably  symbolical. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  gospel? 

A.  That  no  part  of  scripture  could  be  more  pro- 
perly chosen  than  that  which  is  selected  for  the  ser- 
vice of  this  day ;  especially  as  it  commemorates  the 
benefits  we  receive  from  the  ministry  of  angels. 
And  if  we  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  question 
proposed  to  our  Saviour  in  the  gospel,  and  his  an- 
swer, with  his  whole  argument  in  support  of  it, 
there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  power  among  the 
angelical  societies  is  the  natural  result  of  humility, 
and  that  the  most  potent  are  the  most  gentle,  seek- 
ing no  honour  but  that  of  being  serviceable  to 
others  ;  which  must  give  us  an  exalted  idea  of  their 
mutual  happiness,  and  a  desire  to  imitate  such  kind, 
humble,  and  beneficent  spirits,  that  we  may  be 
prepared  for  their  society  in  the  resurrection  of  life 
everlasting. 


XLVIII.  Of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  October  IS. 

^.  What  festival  does  the  church  celebrate  this  dan  ? 
.  A.  That  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  whom  some 
ancient  writers  call  Lucas,  Luccas,  or  Lucanus. 

^.  What  account  have  we  of  the  life  and  death  of 
this  holy  man? 

A.  That  he  was  a  Syrian,  a  native  of  Antioch, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education,  being 
a  physician  by  profession,  and,  as  some  sav,  a  pain- 
ter. He  was  probably  converted  by  St.  Paul,  at 
Antioch,  to  whom  he  was  a  constant  companion  in 
the  several  journies  which  that  Aposde  took  to  pro- 
pagate the  faith;  ami  under  his  direction  St.  Luke 
wrote  his  gospel.  Accounts  differ  as  to  the  coun- 
tries where  he  preached,  and  likewise  concerning 
his  death,  though  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom  in  Greece,  by  a  tumultuous- 
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rabble,  who,  without  any  process,  hanged  him  on 
an  olive  tree. 

^.  What  does  the  church  pray  for  in  the  collect  for 
this  daif  P 

A.  That  the  diseases  of  our  souls  may  be  healed 
by  the  wholesome  medicines  of  the  doctrines  deli- 
vered by  St.  Luke. 

"  In  Luke  Heaven's  choicest  gifts  united  shine, 
"  The  learn'd  physician,  and  the  inspir'd  divine  ; 
"  Blest  art  !  which  the  balms  of  life  supply  ; 
**  But  that  more  blest,  by  which  we  learn  to  die." 

Q.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  epistle? 

A.  That  it  seems  to  be  chosen  for  the  mention 
made  of  St.  Luke  in  it ;  but  it  is  proper  for  the  day, 
exclusive  of  this  circumstance,  as  he  was  very  dili- 
gent in  the  work  of  an  Evangelist  here  laid  down. 

Q.  What  does  the  gospel  give  an  account  of? 

A.  Of  Christ's  choosing  and  commissioning  se- 
venty other  disciples  besides  the  twelve  Apostles, 
to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  St.  Luke's  narrative. 

XLIX.    Of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  October  28. 

<£.  What  festival  does  the  church  celebrate  this  day  P 

A.  That  of  the  Apostles  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude. 

i§>.  Why  was  St.  Simon  called  the  Canaanite  P 

A.  This  sirname  has  given  occasion  to  several 

conjectures.  Some  say  he  Was  so  called  from  Cana, 

a  city  in  Galilee  ;  and  for  that  reason  they  contend 

that  he  was  born  there.     But  St.  Luke,  styling  him 

Simon  Zealotes,  or  the  Zealot,  plainly  shows  that 

the  word  Canaanite   descends  from   the   Hebrew 

Kanay  which   signifies  to  be  zealous,  and  denotes 

his  ardent  temper. 

Q.  What  became  of  St.  Simon  after  our  Lord*s  as- 
cension f 

A.  The  particulars  of  his  life  are  not  known, 
though  some  affirm,  that  when  the  Apostles  dis 
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persed  to  preach  the  gospel,  he  travelled  into  Egypt, 
Cyrenne,  and  Africa,  passing  on  to  Lybia  and 
Mauritania,  where  he  confirmed  his  doctrine  by  a 
number  of  miracles.  That  he  came  at  last  to  the 
western  islands,  and  visited  England  in  particular ; 
where,  having  converted  many  to  the  Christian  faith, 
he  was  persecuted  by  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  ; 
and,  lastly,  crucified  ;  all  which  he  underwent  with 
firmness  and  constancy. 

^.  Of  xvhat  descent  and  parentage  was  St.  Jude  ? 

A.  He  was  of  Christ's  kindred,  being  brother  to 
James  the  less,  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
son,  as  is  supposed,  to  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  bles- 
sed Virgin  j*  he  styled  himself  the  brother  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

£>.  What  was  this  Apostle  called  besides  Jude  ? 

A.  Thaddeus  and  Lebbeus,  to  distinguish  him 
from  Judas  the  traitor  :  Trie  names  import  zeal  and 
alacrity  in  the  service  of  God. 

Q.  What  account  have  xve  of  St.  Jude  after  our 
Saviour's  ascension  t 

A.  The  particulars  of  this  holy  man's  life  are  not 
known  with  any  certainty;  though  some  writers  af- 
firm that  he  converted  Abgarus,  the  king  of  Edessa, 
and  many  of  his  people,  by  his  preaching  and  mira- 
cles ;  that  he  went  up  and  down  Judea,  Galilee, 
Samaria,  Idumea,  and  Mesopotamia,  taking  Arabia, 
and  Syria  in  his  way.  He  is  also  said  to  have  suf- 
fered martyrdom  at  last  in  Persia,  for  exposing  the 
superstitions  of  the  Magi. 

Q.  What  does  the  church  pray  for  in  the  collect  for 
this  day? 

A.  For  grace,  that  we  may  be  joined  together  in 
unity  of  spirit,  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles. 

*  It  was  no  unusual  thing  amcng  the  Jews  to  have  more 
.children  than  one  called  by  the  same  name. 
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L.  Of  All-Saints'  Day,  November  1. 

Q.  What  festival  does  the  church  celebrate  this  day? 

A.  That  of  All-Saints,  which  is  a  feast  of  no  very- 
great  antiquity.  About  the  year  of  our  Lord  610, 
the  Pantheon,  or  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  gods, 
at  the  desire  of  Bonaface  IV.  bishop  of  Rome, 
was  taken  from  the  heathen  by  Phocas  the  em- 
peror, and  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  all  martyrs. 
Hence  the  original  of  All-Saints,  which  was  then 
celebrated  on  the  first  of  May.  Afterwards,  by 
an  order  of  Gregory  IV.  it  was  removed  to  the 
first  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  834, 
where  it  hath  stood  ever  since.  And  the  venerable 
compilers  of  our  liturgy  having  rejected  the  cele- 
bration of  a  great  many  martyrs'  days,  which  had 
grown  too  numerous  and  burthensome  to  the  church, 
thought  fit  to  retain  this  day,  whereon  the  church, 
by  a  general  commemoration,  returns  her  thanks  to 
God  for  them  unitedly. 

Q.  What  does  the  church  pray  for  in  the  collect  for 
this  day  ? 

A.  For  grace  to  follow  the  blessed  saints  in  all 
virtuous  and  godly  living,  so  that  we  may  come  to 
those  unspeakable  joys  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  him. 

Q.  W/iat  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  portion 
of  scripture  -which  is  chosen  for  the  epistle  f 

A.  That  this  part  of  the  Revelation,  so  choeen, 
has  a  peculiar  propriety  with  respect  to  the  festival 
which  is  celebrated  on  this  day,  not  only  in  the  con- 
clusion, but  likewise  in  the  list  of  those  who  were 
sealed;  for  in  the  allegorical  style,  which  St.  John 
uses,  other  things  are  to  be  understood  than  what 
are  contained  in  the  letter  of  scripture  ;  whence  it 
is  common  to  apply  what  is  said  of  the  Jews  or 
Jerusalem  to  different  states  of  the  Christian  church, 
as  may  be  warranted  by  St.  Paul's  explication  of 
the  two  covenants  in  Galations,  chap.  iv.  24,  to  the 
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end.  This  consideration  may  likewise  account  for 
the  tribe  of  Dan's  being  omitted,  and  that  of  Ma- 
nasseh  inserted,  as  well  as  the  order  in  which  they 
are  recited,  contrary  to  that  of  their  birth. 

Q,  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  gospel  ? 

A.  That  nothing  could  have  better  suited  the 
service  of  the  day  than  this  choice ;  where  Christ 
pronounces  those  happy  who  are  humble,  modest, 
meek,  and  considerate  ;  rather  expressing  a  sorrow- 
ful concern  for  their  own  sins  and  those  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  they  belong,  than  indulging  them- 
selves in  mirth  and  extravagance  ;  who  are  lovers 
of  truth  and  justice,  equitable,  merciful,  pure,  and 
patient ;  endeavouring  to  promote  peace  and  good 
neighbourhood j  bearing  with  the  reproaches  and 
persecutions  to  which  they  are  exposed  j  who  speak 
the  truth,  and  serve  God  conscientiously. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  the  Order  for  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  or  Holy  Communion* 

1  Corinthians  xi.  23,  24,  25,  26. 

For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered 
unto  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  the  same  night  in  which  he 
was  betrayed  took  bread,  &ic. 

I.  Of  the  Communion  in  general. 

Q,W HAT  is  the  virtu-e  of  the  whole  eucharistf 
A.  Whatever  benefits  we  now  enjoy,  or  hope 
hereafter  to  receive  from  Almighty  God,  they  are 
all  purchased  bv  the  death,  and  must  be  obtained 
through  the  intercession  of  the  holy  Jesus.  We 
are,  therefore,  taught  not  only  to  mention  his  name 
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continually  in  our  prayers,  but  are  also  commanded, 
by  visible  signs,  to  represent  and  show  forth  to  hi:i 
heavenly  Father  his  all-sufficient  and  meritorious 
death  and  sacrifice,  as  a  more  powerful  way  of  in- 
terceding, and  obtaining  the  divine  acceptance  ;  so 
that  what  we  more  compendiously  express  in  that 
general  conclusion  of  our  prayers,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  we  more  fully  and  forcibly  repre- 
sent in  the  celebration  of  the  hoi  t;  v  here- 
in we  intercede  on  earth,  in  conjunction  with  our 
High  Priest  in  heaven,  and  plead  the  virtue  and 
merits  of  the  same  sacrifice  here  which  he  is  conti- 
nually urging  for  us  there.  Because  of  this  near 
alliance  between  praying  and  communicating,  we 
find  the  eucharist  was  always,  in  the  purest  ages 
of  the  church,  a  daily  part  of  the  public  services. 
And,  therefore,  though  the  shameful  neglect  of  re- 
ligion with  us  has  made  the  imitation  of  this  exam- 
ple to  be  rather  wished  for  than  expected,  yet  it 
shows  us  what  excellent  reason  our  church  Had  to 
annex  so  much  of  this  office  to  the  usual  service  on 
all  solemn  days. 

£>.  What  was  the  primitive  form  of  administra- 
tion f 

A.  As  to  the  primitive  and  original  form  of  ad- 
ministration, since  it  does  not  appear  that  our  Savi- 
our prescribed  any  particular  method,  it  was  vari- 
ous in  divers  churches;  only  all  agreed  in  using  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  in  reciting  the  words  of  the  in- 
stitution of  this  sacrament,  which  some  think  was 
all  that  the  Apostles  used.  But  afterwards  their  suc- 
cessors in  their  several  churches  added  a  number 
of  other  forms ;  most  of  which,  though  with  some 
corruptions,  are  still  extant;  and  yet  notwithstand- 
ing these,  St.  Basil,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Am- 
brose, did  each  of  them  compile  a  distinct  liturgy 
tor  his  own  church.  And  the  excellent  compilers  of 
our  common  prayer  have  used  the  same  freedom, 
extracting  the  purest  and  rejecting  the  counterfeit 
parts  out  of  the  former,  and  so  have  completed  this 
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model,  with  so  exact  a  judgment  and  happy  success, 
that  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  they  more  en- 
deavoured the  advancement  of  devotion,  or  the  imi- 
tation of  pure  antiquity:  for  we  may  safely  affirm, 
that  it  is  more  primitive  in  all  its  parts,  and  better 
"adapted  to  assist  us  in  worthily  receiving,  than  any 
other  liturgy  row  used  in  the  world.  The  style  is 
plain  and  animating;  the  phrase  is  that  of  the  most 
genuine  Fathers ;  and  the  whole  composition  very 
pious  and  proper  to  represent,  and  give  efficacy  to 
the  performance  of  the  duty. 

II.  Of  the  Rubrics  before  the  Communion  Office, 

^.  What  is  the  design  of  the  frst  and  second 
rubric  P 

A.  To  prevent  the  minister  from  giving  the  com- 
munion to  any  who  are  open  and  notorious  evil 
jivere,  or  between  whom  he  perceives  malice  or 
hatred  ;  by  which  prudent  restraint  the  church, 
doubtless,  intends  not  barely  to  punish  the  offender, 
but  also  to  keep  him  from  adding  to  his  sins  by 
an  unworthy  reception  of  this  sacrament. 

i^.  Hozv  does  it  appear  that  this  is  no  novel  or  un- 
necessct)  y  power  ? 

A,  It  is  plain  from  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
church,  in  which,  though  all  open  offenders,  as 
soon  as  known,  were  put  under  censure  ;  yet  if, 
before  censure,  they  offered  themselves  at  the  com- 
munion, they  were  repelled.  This  is  evident  from 
St.  Chrysostom,*  wno  does  not  more  earnestly 
press  the  duty,  than  he  plainly  asserts  the  authority 
of  the  sacerdotal  power  to  effect  it.  "  Let  no  Ju- 
Jas,"  says  he,  w  no  lover  of  money  be  present  at  this 
table;  he  that  is  not  Christ's  disciple,  let  him  depart 
from  it.  Let  no  inhuman,  no  cruel  person,  no  in- 
oompassionate  or  unchaste  man,  come  hither.  I 
f  peak  this  to  you  who  administer,  as  well  as  to  those 

f   Horn  .83.  in  Matt 
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who  partake:  For  it  is  necessary  I  speak  these 
things  to  you,  that  you  may  take  great  care,  and  use. 
your  utmost  diligence  to  distribute  these  offerings 
aright.  For  no  small  punishment  awaiteth  you, 
if  knowing  any  man  to  be  wicked,  you  suffer  him 
to  be  a  partaker  at  this  table  ;'for  his  blood  shall  be 
required  at  your  hands.  Wherefore,  if  he  be  a  ge- 
neral, or  a  provincial  governor,  or  the  emperor  him- 
self, who  cometh  unworthily,  forbid  him,  and  keep 
him  off;  thy  power  is  greater  than  his.  If  any  such 
get  to  the  table,  reject  him  without  fear.  If  thou 
darest  not  remove  him,  tell  it  me,  I  will  not  suffer 
it ;  I  will  yield  my  life  rather  than  the  Lord's  body- 
to  any  unworthy  person  ;  and  suffer  my  own  blood 
to  be  shed,  before  I  will  grant  that  sacred  blood  to 
any  but  to  him  that  is  worthy." 

^.  Have  we  any  example  in  the  primitive  church 
ef  persons  being  rejected,  if  they  offered  themselves 
unworthily  ? 

A*  Yes ;  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the 
case  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  whom  St.  Ambrose 
boldly  and  openly  refused,  upon  the  commission  of 
a  barbarous  crime.  The  story  being  worthy  the 
reader's  notice,  I  shall,  therefore,  give  it  in  a  few 
words.  There  being  a  sedition  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Thessalonica,  the  emperor  ordered  the 
guards  to  slay  them  indiscriminately,  and  they  de- 
stroyed several  thousand  innocent  people.  Soon 
after  which,  the  emperor  coming  to  Milan,  was 
going  to  offer  himself  at  St.  Ambrose's  church 
to  receive  the  communion ;  but  the  good  bishop 
met  him  courageously  at  the  church  door,  and 
obliged  him  to  return,  and  first  repent  of  his  crime. 
4t  With  what  eyes,"  saith  he,  u  can  you  beheld  the 
temple  of  him  who  is  the  common  Lord  of  all  ? 
With  what  feet  can  you  tread  this  holy  place?  How 
can  you  extend  those  hands  to  receive  the  blessed 
elements,  which  are  reeking  with  innocent  blood  t 
How  can  you  take  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  into 
that  mouth,   which  gave  out  such  barbarous  ai^d 
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bloody  orders  ?  Depart,  therefore,  and  take  heed, 
that  you  do  not  increase  your  first  crime  by  a  se- 
cond. Submit  yourself  to  the  bond  which  the  Lord 
of  the  world  his  b^en  pleased  to  bind  you  with, 
which  is  only  medicinal,  and  intended  to  work  your 
cure  !"■*■  This  repulse  the  emperor  acquiesced  in, 
and  offered  himself  no  more  at  the  holy  table,  till 
ke  had,  in  tears,  repented  of  the  sad  effects  of  his 
hasty  anger. 

Q.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  last  rubric? 

A,  It  concerns  the  covering  and  situation  of  the 
communion  table  ;  and  also  the  place  where  the 
minister  is  to  stand,  and  how  he  is  to  begin  the 
communion  service. 

Q.  What  are  the  zvords  of  this  rubric  P 

A.  "  The  table,  at  the  communion  time,  having  a 
fair  white  linen  cloth  upon  it,  shall  stand  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  or  in  the  chancel ;  and  the  mi- 
nister, standing  at  the  north  side  of  the  table,  or 
where  morning  and  evening  prayers  are  appointed 
to  be  said,  shall  say  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  col- 
lect following,  the  people  kneeling ;  but  the  Lord's 
prayer  may  be  omitted,  if  morning  prayer  hath 
been  said  immediately  before." 

Q.  What  was  the  communion  table  called  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Christian  church  ? 

A.  For  the  first  three  hundred  years  after  Christ, 
the  holy  board  was  continually  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Altar :  during  all  which  time  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  was  more  than  once  called  table,  and 
that  was  in  a  letter  of  Dyonysius  of  Alexandria,  to 
Xvstus  of  Rome.  And  when,  in  the  fourth  century, 
Athanasius  called  it  a  table,  he  thought  himself 
obliged  to  explain  the  word,  and  to  let  the  reader 
know  that  by  table  he  meant  altar,  that  being  then 
the  constant  and  familiar  name.  Afterwards,  in- 
deed, both  names  came  to  be  promiscuously  used  ; 
the  one  having  respect  to  the  oblation  of  the  eucha- 

*  Theod.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v. 
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rlst,  the  other  to  the  participation  :  But  it  was  al- 
ways placed  altar-wise,  in  the  most  sacred  part  of 
the  church,  and  fenced  in  with  rails  to  secure  it 
from  irreverence  and  disrespect. 

Q.  Why  ts  the  minister  to  stand  at  the  north  side 
of  the  table? 

A.  The  design  of  it  is,  that  he  may  be  the  better 
seen  and  heard  ;  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  church ;  for  bishop 
Bevefidge  has  shown,  that  whenever,  in  the  ancient 
liturgies,  the  minister  is  directed  to  stand  before  the 
altar,  the  north  side  of  it  is  always  meant.* 

Q.  Why  is  the  table  to  be  covered  with  a  linen  cloth  f 

A.  The  covering  the  altar  "  with  a  fair  white 
linen  cloth,"  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  was  a  primitive  practice,  enjoined 
at  first,  and  retained  ever  since  for  its  decency.  In 
the  sacramentarv  of  St.  Gregory,  this  covering  is 
called  the  pall  of  the  altar,  to  distinguish  it,  in  all 
probability,  from  the  cloth  that  was  thrown  over  the 
consecrated  elements. 

_S^.  What  does  the  zvhite  linen  cloth  represent  to  us  ? 

A.  That  innocencv  or  purity  of  heart  with  which 
we  ought  to  approach  the  holy  table ;  reminding  us, 
that  however  we  may  intrude  ourselves  into  the  so- 
ciety of  the  faithful  in  this  life,  without  having  on. 
the  wedding  garment,  yet,  without  holiness  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord,  in  that  which  is  to  come, 

III.  Of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Q.  Hozv  is  the  mhtister  directed  to  begin  the  com- 
zninion  service  ? 

A.  By  saying  the  Lord's  praver,  which  is  also  to 
be  repeated  by  the  people  kneeling ;  and  which,  as 
many  of  the  Fathers  testify,  the  primitive  church 
always  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist. 

*  Pandect,  vol.  ii.  p.  76,  sect.  xiv.  Sec  also  Rcnaudomi-:, 
:  T  iturgies,  torn.  ii.  p.  24. 
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^.  Why  is  the  Lord's  prayer  to  be  used  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  this  office? 

A.  Because  it  is  the  most  suitable  introduction 
to  it,  since  he  who  instituted  this  holy  ordinance 
was  likewise  the  author  of  this  prayer.  St.  Jerome 
affirms,  that  Christ  taught  it  to  his  Aposdes,  that 
chey  might  use  it  at  the  communion.  To  which  he 
and  the  primitive  Fathers  thought  it  so  peculiarly 
adapted,  that  they  generally  expounded  the  petition, 
Give  us  this  day  oifr  daily  bread,  as  referring  more 
especially  to  the  bread  of  life,  the  body  of  Christ, 
which  in  those  times  they  daily  received  at  the 
Lord's  table. 

Q.  In  what  posture  is  the  minister  to  say  the 
Lord's  prayer  in  this  place  ? 

A.  Standing ;  because  throughout  this  first  part 
of  the  communion  service,  that  is,  from  the  Lord's 
prayer  to  the  confession,  he  is  considered  as  the 
representative  of  Christ  in  his  office  of  Mediator 
between  God  and  the  faithful. 

Q.  How  ought  the  Lord's  prayer  to  be  repeated? 

A.  With  the  greatest  deliberation  and  devotion ; 
especially  at  this  time,  when  we  beg.  of  God  the 
bread  which  must  nourish  us  unto  life  eternal,  and" 
all  the  graces  necessary  to  obtain  that  invaluable 
blessing. 

IV.  Of  the  Collect  for  Purity. 

Q.  What  follows  the  Lord's  Prayer  t 

A.  The  collect  for  purity,  which  is  to  be  said  by 
the  minister,  the  people  continuing  to  kneel. 

Q.  What  is  the  antiquity  of  this  collect  ? 

A.  It  is  very  ancient,  and  has  been  used  by  the 
western  church  at  the  communion  from  the  earliest 
ages.  In  the  eastern  church  they  likewise  prayed 
in  this  office  to  the  same  effect :  "  O  Lord,  purify 
our  souls  and  bodies  from  all  pollutions  of  flesh  ancl 
spirit." 

•  Q.  What  are  we  here  particxdarly  led  to  admire  in. 
the  compilers  of  6ur  liturgy? 
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A.  Their  piety  and  judgment  in  retaining  this 
concise  and  excellent  form  of  devotion  ;  for  as  the 
people  of  Israel  were  to  be  purified  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  law  from  mount  Sinai,  so  must  our 
hearts  be  purified  by  the  inspiration  of  the  holy 
Spirit  before  we  are  in  a  suitable  disposition  to  hear 
it. 

V.  Of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Q.  What  follow  the  collect  for  purity  ? 

A.  The  ten  commandments,  which  the  minister, 
turning  to  the  people,  is  to  rehearse  distinctly  ;  and 
the  people,  still  kneeling,  are,  after  every  command- 
ment, to  ask  God's  mercy  for  their  transgressions 
for  the  time  past,  and  grace  to  keep  the  law  for  the 
time  to  come. 

Q,  Why  are  the  commandments  appointed  to  be  read 
in  church  ? 

A.  Because  we  vowed  to  keep  them  at  our  bap- 
tism, and  this  vow  and  promise  we  again  solemnly 
renew  ever}7  time  we  receive  the  holy  communion  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  proper  that  we  should  hear  them 
frequently  repeated,  especially  at  those  periods 
when  we  enter  into  fresh  engagements  to  observe 
them. 

%  What  has  God  told  us  ? 

A.  That  his  prayer  shall  be  an  abomination,  who 
turns  away  his  ear  from  healing  the  law.  Prov. 
xxv iii.  9. 

6>.  Why  are  the  commandments  inserted  in  this 
place  ? 

A.  Because  they  could  not  be  inserted  in  our  ser- 
vice more  conveniently  than  immediately  before 
the  gospel,  to  make  that  more  acceptable  to  us 
when  the  law  has  humbled  us  by  its  terrors. 

§>.  Hotv  ought  -we  to  receive  these  commandments  ? 

A.  Not  as  the  words  of  the  minister,  but  of  God 
himself;  with  the  same  humility,  the  same  rever- 
ence, and  the  same  determination  to  obey  them, 
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with  which  they  were  received  by  the  people  of  Is- 
rael, when  they  were  first  given  from  mount  Sinai. 

Q.  Why  are  the  people  directed  to  kneel  zvhile  the 
commandments  are  read? 

A.  Because  of  the  frequent  use  of  that  excellent 
petition,  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  &c.  which 
ought  to  be  repeated  in  a  praying  posture.  For  the 
so  frequent  and  sudden  change  of  the  posture,  from 
standing  to  kneeling,  and  again  from  kneeling  to 
standing,  which  must  otherwise  be  made,  would  oc- 
casion disturbance  and  confusion. 

^.  Hoxv  ought  the  minister  to  pronounce  the  com- 
ma?idments  ? 

A.  Not  in  a  hurry,  but  with  due  deliberation,  so 
as  to  give  the  people  sufficient  time  to  say,  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  us,  &c.  that  in  the  use  of  this  peti- 
tion, their  minds  may  leisurely  proceed  with  their 
words,  and  accompany  them  with  intense  devotion. 

i^.  What  particular  rule  should  the  congregation 
observe  ? 

A.  That  they  do  not  even  mentally  repeat  the 
commandments  after  the  minister,  much  less  pro- 
nounce them  aloud,  and  thereby  disturb  those  who 
are  placed  near  them,  but  attend  to  them  as  they  are 
spoken,  with  an  awful  and  profound  silence. 

VI.  Of  our  Saviour's  Epitomy  of  the  Moral  Laxv^ 

J®.  What  follows  the  ten  commandments  ? 

A.  Our  Saviour's  epitomy  of  the  moral  law,  which 
is  to  be  said  by  the  minister,  while  the  people  con- 
tinue to  kneel. 

<!>.  Why  is  this  epitomy  of  the  moral  laxv  added 
here? 

A.  To  teach  us,  that  its  divine  precepts  are  as  ob- 
ligatory upon  us  Christians,  as  they  were  upon  the, 
Jews,  to  whom  they  were  originally,  delivered  ;  and 
that  love,  as  it  engages  the  heart,  and  purifies  the 
wiind,  is  the  principle  by  which  alone  they  can  pro- 
perly be  obeyed :  For  love  to  God  will  secure  our 
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obedience  to  the  first  four  commandments;  and 
love  to  our  neighbour  for  God's  sake,  will  influence 
us  to  fulfil  the  rest. 


VII.  Of  the  Collect  for  Preservation  of  Soul  and 
Body. 

Q.  What  folloivs  our  Saviour's  epitomy  of  the  mo- 
ral law  ? 

A.  The  collect  for  preservation  of  soul  and  body, 
which  is  a  very  ancient  form  in  the  Christian  church, 
and  which  is  to  be  said  by  the  minister,  the  people 
still  kneeling. 

i^.  Why  is  the  collect  placed  here  ? 

A.  Because  we  are  not  able  of  ourselves,  or  by 
our  own  natural  powers,  to  keep  God's  holy  will  and 
commandments,  and  to  walk  in  the  same  to  our  life's 
end ;  and  therefore  it  was  proper  to  add  this  collect 
in  this  place,  that  we  may  obtain  that  help,  which 
ever}7  person's  own  experience  must  assure  him  we 
stand  m  need  of;  that  being  preserved  here  from 
sin,  we  may  hereafter  be  partakers  of  endless  glory. 


VIII.  Of  the  Collect  for  the  Day. 

^.  What  follows  the  collect  for  preservation  of  soul 
and  body  ? 

A.  The  collect  for  the  'day,  in  the  use  of  which 
the  people  are  to  join,  not  vocally,  but  mentally,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  pronounce  a  loud,  Amen. 

Q.  Why  does  the  collect  for  the  day  follow  next  ? 

A.  Because  it  is  a  suitable  preparation  to  the  suc- 
ceeding portions  of  holy  scripture,  out  of  which  it 
is  taken,  and  to  which  it  commonly  refers. 

Q.  What  is  it  proper  to  observe  in  this  place  ? 

A.  That  the  people,  at  the  end  of  this  prayer,  are 
to  rise  from  kneeling,  and  quietly  and  decently  take 
their  seats,  to  hear  the  epistle. 


IX.  Of  the  Epistle. 

Q.  What  follows  the  collect  for  the  day  ? 

A.  The  epistle,  which,  according  to  custom,  is  to 
be  read  while  the  people  are  seated  ;  and  which,  al- 
so according  to  the  rubric,  the  minister  is  to  intro- 
duce by  saying,  The  epistle  [or  the  portion  ap- 
pointed for  the  epistle']  is  written  in  the —chapter 

of ,  beginning  at  the verse. 

Q.  Why  is  the  epistle  to  be  read  here  ? 

A.  In  imitation  of  the  primitive  church,  which 
long  before  the  dividing  of  the  Bible  into  chapters, 
used  always  to  read  some  select  portion  of  the  epis- 
tolary writings  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy  eucha- 
rist. 

Q.  Hoxv  is  the  minister  to  give  notice  that  the 
epistle  is  ended? 

A.  By  saying,  Here  endeth  the  epistle  ;  immedi- 
ately upon  which  notice,  the  people  are  to  stand  up. 

Q.  What  ride  ought  the  minister  to  observe  be- 
iween  the  epistle  and  gospel  ? 

A.  To  make  such  a  pause  that  the  whole  congre- 
gation may  have  time,  deliberately,  and  without 
the  least  hurry,  to  rise  from  their  seats,  and  put 
themselves  into  a  decent  and  suitable  posture  to 
hear  the  gospel. 

X.  Of  the  Gospel. 

Q.  What  follows  the  epistle  P 

A.  The  gospel,  which  the  minister  is  to  introduce 

by  saying,  The  holy  gospel  is  written  in  the  

chapter  of ,  beginning  at  the  — —  verse. 

Q.  Why  are  the  people  required  to  stand  at  the 
reading  of  the  gospel? 

A.  To  express  their  veneration  for  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  to  show  their  readiness  to  execute  his 
commands,  and  to  denote  their  determination  to  fol- 
low wheresoever  he  may  call. 
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Q.  What  are  the  people  to  say  as  soon  as  the  gospel 
is  announced  ? 

A.  Glory  be  to  thee,  0  Lord;  which  words  ought 
to  be  spoken  with  a  cheerful  and  audible  voice,  as 
expressive  of  our  gratitude  to  God  for  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  salvation. 

Q.  What  is  it  proper  to  notice  here  ? 

A.  That  when  the  gospel  is  concluded,  the  rubric 
does  not  authorize  die  minister  to  say,  Here  endeth 
the  gospeL 

XL  Of  the  Creeds. 

®.  What  follows  the  gospel  f 

A.  "  The  Apostles1  or  Nicene  creed,  unless  one 
of  them  hath  been  read  immediately  before,  in  the 
morning  service.1' 

Q.  Why  is  one  of  the  creeds  appointed  to  be  read 
after  the  gospel  ? 

A.  Because,  since  in  this  sacrament  we  are  to  re- 
new our  baptismal  vow,  one  branch  of  which  was, 
that  we  would  believe  all  the  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  it  is  very  requisite,  that  if  we  have  not 
already  done  it,  we  should  here  publicly  declare,  be- 
fore we  are  admitted  to  this  holy  feast,  that  we  still 
continue  firm  in  the  belief  of  those  articles. 

XII.  Of  the  Rubric  after  the  Creeds, 

Q.  Why  is  this  rubric  inserted  in  this  place  ? 

A.  To  instruct  the  minister  what  he  is  to  pub- 
lish, or  make  known  to  the  people  ;  to  wit,  what 
holy  days,  or  fasting  days  are  in  the  week  following 
to  be  observed ;  and,  if  occasion  be,  notice  shall  be 
given  of  the  communion,  and  of  the  bans  of  matri- 
mony, and  of  other  matters  to  be  published. 

Q.  Why  is  the  minister  to  notify  holy  days? 

A.  Because,  the  people  instead  of  observing  too 
many,  as  was  the  case  some  centuries  ago,  run  into 
*i  contrary  extreme,  and  regard  none ;  it  is  there- 
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fore  proper  that  the  minister  should  perform  hk 
duty,  by  informing  them  what  holy  days  will  happen 
in  the  week ;  and  after  that  to  leave  it  upon  the  con- 
gregation to  answer  for  the  neglect,  if  they  should 
be  passed  over  without  due  attention. 

XIII.  Of  the  Singing  Psalms. 

Q.  What  follow  the  creeds  ? 

A.  A  few  stanzas  of  the  authorized  translation  of 
the  psalms  in  metre,  which  it  is  customary  in  our 
church  to  sing  before  the  sermon. 

Q*  How  does  the  introduction  of  psalmody  in  this 
instance  appear  to  be  proper,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
necessary  ? 

A,  Because  it  relieves  the  mind,  and  removes  the 
languor  that  might  otherwise  occasionally  happen 
from  their  strict  attention  to  the  preceding  service  ; 
and  also  because  it  affords  the  minister  time  and 
leisure  to  retire  and  lay  off  the  surplice  ;  and,  after 
that,  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  without  leaving  the  peo- 
ple for  want  of  employment,  anxiously  to  expect  his 
re-appearance  in  the  exercise  of  his  public  duties. 

Qc  In  what  posture  should  the  psalms  be  sung? 

A.  In  a  standing  posture  ;  for  this  practice,  though 
enjoined  by  no  rule,  violates  no  rubric,  and  is  con- 
sonant to  the  order  of  the  other  parts  of  the  daily 
service.  When  the  psalms  are  read,  the  congrega- 
tion is  directed  to  stand,  and  also  when  the  hymns 
are  said  or  sung. 

Q.  What  ouglitwe  to  remark  in  this  place  ? 

A.  An  error,  which  most  parish  clerks,  when  they 
notify  the  people  what  portion  of  the  psalms  is  to  be 
sung,  are  apt  to  commit ;  viz.  instead  of  saying  for 
instance,  Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  of  God,  the  first 
four,  or  the  last  four  verses,  of  such  or  such  a  psalm, 
they  will  say,  Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  of  God,  the 
fourfrst,  or  four  last  verses  of  such  or  such  a  psalm. 
The  first  four,  or  last  four  verses  there  certainly  may 
be,  but  the  four  first,  or  four  last  verses  is  impos- 
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sible  ;  for  there  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
be  more  than  one  frst  or  one  last  verse  in  a 
psalm. 

XIV.  Of  the  Sermon, 

Q.  What  follows  the  singing  psalms  f 

A.  The  sermon,  with  only  the  intervention  of  a 
short  collect,  and  the  Lord's  prayer. 

Q,  What  ought  the  people  to  remember  ? 

A,  That  if  they  hear  the  sermon  with  a  religious 
attention,  they  will  be  much  better  disposed  to  re- 
ceive the  Lord's  supper  worthily.  For  by  a  pious 
and  practical  discourse,  suited  to  this  sacred  ordi- 
nance, the  minds  of  the  communicants  are  put  into 
a  devout  frame,  and  duly  qualified  for  the  succeed™ 
ing  mysteries. 

Q.  What  is  the  antiquity  of  sermons  ? 

A.  They  have  been  appointed  to  be  used  on  all 
Sundays  and  holy  days,  but  especially  when  the 
communion  was  to  be  administered,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Christianity. 

Q.  Why  are  sermons  appointed  in  this  particular 
place  ? 

A.  Because  the  first  design  of  them  was  to  ex- 
plain the  foregoing  epistle  and  gospel,  in  imitation 
of  that  practice  of  the  Jews  mentioned  in  Nehe- 
miah  viii.  8  ;  for  which  reason  they  were  formerly 
called  Po stills: 

Q.  What  collects  or  prayers  is  it  customary  for  the 
minister  to  make  use  of  in  the  pulpit  immediately  be- 
fore and  after  sermon  f 

A.  Before  sermon  it  is  generally  customary  to 
make  use  of  that  collect  in  the  communion  service 
which  begins,  Direct  us,  O  Lord,  fe?c.  or  the  collect 
for  the  second  Sunday  in  Advent,  which  begins, 
Blessed  Lord,  &c.  After  sermon,  when  there  is  no 
communion,  it  is  generally  customary  to  dismiss  the 
con greg  lion  with  that  collect  in  the  communion 
service  which  begins,  Grant,  we  beseech  thee,  Al- 
mighty God,  &?c.  or  with  the  prayer  for  the  zvholc 
JR 
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state  of  Christ's  Church  militant,  and  a  collect  at  the 
minister's  discretion,  together  with  the  benediction 
at  the  close.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  if 
the  minister  who  officiates  in  the  common  service 
of  the  day  be  only  in  deacon's  orders,  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  pronounce  the  blessing  which  begins,  The 
peace  of  God,  &c.  but  is  to  conclude  with  the  bene- 
dictory prayer,  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
c^c.  And  it  would  be  well  for  us  all,  whether  deacons 
or  priests,  to  recollect  as  often  as  we  are  called  to 
preach,  that  there  is  no  rubric  which  allows  us  to  use 
extemporary  prayers  either  before  or  after  sermon  ; 
but  a  total  disallowance  and  prohibition  is  there 
made  of  all  such  irregularities  in  the  performance 
of  public  worship. 

Q.  In  what  posture  is  the  minister  to  deliver  the 
sermon,  and  the  people  to  hear  it  f 

A.  In  these  times  it  is  customary  for  the  minister 
to  stand,  and  the  audience  to  sit,  while  he  delivers 
the  sermon.  In  ancient  times  the  custom  was  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  this  ;  the  people  stood,  and  the 
minister  sat ;  as  did  the  Jews  in  the  temple. 

XV.  Of  the  Offertory. 

Q.  What  follows  the  sermon  ? 

A.  The  offertory  ;  for  when  there  is  a  commu- 
nion, the  usual  Sunday  service  being  concluded,  the 
minister  is  to  return  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  resume 
the  communion  office,  by  saying  one  or  more  of  the 
sentences  appointed  for  that  end,  as  he  may  think 
most  convenient. 

§L  Why  are  these  sentences  called  the  offertory  ? 

A.  Because  they  are  appointed  to  be  said  by  the 
minister,  while  the  people  are  making  their  oblations, 
which  in  the  ancient  liturgies  was  directed  to  be 
done  at  the  altar.  •% 

(  .  What  is  the  design  of  these  sentences  ? 

A.  To  lead  us  to  the  exercise  of  that  charity, 
without  which  our  faith  would  be  dead,  and  all  our 
devotions  ineffectual  in  the  sight  of  God. 
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Q.  What  is  the  most  proper  method  of  expressing 
our  charity  ? 

A.  To  dedicate  some  part  of  what  God  has  given 
us  to  his  use  and  service,  which  is  frequently  and 
strictly  commanded  in  the  gospel,  which  has  the  best 
examples  for  it,  and  the  largest  rewards  promised 
to  it ;  our  charity  being  instead  of  all  those  vast  ob- 
lations and  costlv  sacrifices  which  the  Jews  always 
joined  to  their  public  services.  It  is,  indeed,  so  ne- 
cessary to  recommend  our  prayers  to  God,  that  St. 
Paul  prescribes  collections  ;  and  the  ancient  church, 
in  Justin  Martyr's  time,  used  to  have  them  every 
Sunday. 

Q.  What  ivas  required  of  the  fetus  P 

A.  That  when  they  came  before  the  Lord  at  the 
solemn  feasts,  they  should  not  appear  empty  ;  but 
that  every  man  should  give  as  he  was  able,  accord- 
ing to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  which  he  had  given 
him.  Deut.  xvi.  16,  17.  And  our  Saviour,  with 
respect  no  doubt  to  the  holy  table,  as  Mr.  Mede 
fully  proves,  supposes  that  we  should  never  come 
to  the  altar  without  a  gift,  but  always  imitate  his 
practice,  whose  custom  of  giving  alms  at  the  pass- 
over  made  his  disciples  mistake  his  words  to  him 
who  bore  the  bag.  And  it  is  very  probable /that  at 
the  time  of  receiving  the  sacrament,  were  all  those 
large  donations  of  houses,  lands,  and  money  made, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles : 
for  when  these  first  converts  were  all  united  to 
Christ,  and  to  one  another,  in  this  feast  of  love,  their 
very  souls  were  mingled ;  they  cheerfully  renounced 
their  right  and  title  to  their  goods,  and  freely  dis- 
tributed them  among  those  to  whom  they  had  al- 
ready given  their  hearts.  None  of  ability  were 
allowed  to  receive  without  giving  something,  and 
to  reject  any  man's  offering,  was  to  deny  him  a 
share  in  the  benefit  of  those  comfortable  mysteries. 

Q.  How  are  the  alms  and  other  devotions  of  the 
people  distinguished  ? 

A.  By  the  alms  for  the  poor  must  undoubtedly 
be  understood  all  that  is  given  for  their  relief ;  and" 
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by  the  0<f/zdrr  devotions  of  the  people  are  meant  the 
offerings  for  the  clergy,  or  their  share  in  the  collec- 
dons.  And  it  is  well  known  that,  in  the  primitive 
times,  the  clergy  had  a  liberal  maintenance  out  of 
what  the  people  offered  at  the  holy  communion. 
Nov/,  indeed,  while  they  have  stated  incomes,  the 
money  collected  at  these  occasions  is  generally  ap- 
propriated to  the  poor :  not  but  that  where  the  in- 
come of  a  church  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
clergy  belonging  to  it,  they  have  still  a  right  to 
claim  their  snare  in  these  offerings. 

§.  By  whom  are  the?/  to  be  collected? 

A.  By  the  deacons,  church-wardens,  or  other  fit 
persons  appointed  for  that  purpose.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
custom  with  us,  for  the  church-wardens  to  perform 
this  office. 

-2>.  Hotv  are  they  to  he  received? 

A*  In  a  decent  bason,  to  be  provided  by  the  parish 
for  the  purpose  j  with  which,  in  most  places,  they 
go  to  the  several  seats  and  pews  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Though  in  some  churches  they  collect  at  the 
entrance  into  the  chancel,  where  the  people  make 
their  offerings  as  they  draw  towards  the  altar.  This 
last  way  seems  most  conformable  to  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  church,  which,  in  pursuance  of  a  text 
delivered  by  our  Saviour,  Matt.  v.  23,  ordered, 
that  the  people  should  come  up  to  the  rails  of  the 
altar,  and  there  make  their  offerings  to  the  priest. 

Q.  Why  are  those who  collect  the  alms  of  the  people 
directed  to  bring  the  bason  reverently  to  the  priest  ? 

A,  Because  this  was  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church  ;  and  because  it  was  also  the  custom  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  who,  when  they  brought  their  gifts 
and  sacrifices  to  the  temple,  offered  them  to  God  by 
the  hands  of  the  priest. 

Q,  What  is  the  priest  directed  to  do  with  the  bason? 

A.  He  is  humbly  to  present  and  place  it  upon  the 
holy  table. 

§>,  When  and  by  whom  are  the  bread  and  wine  to 
be  placed  on  the  table  f 
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A.  By  the  priest  himself,  immediately  after  he 
has  placed  on  the  alms,  which  he  is  to  offer  solemnh 
to  God,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty 
over  his  creatures,  and  that  from  thenceforth  they 
might  become  properly  and  peculiarly  his.  For  in 
all  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  of  which  trie  people  were 
partakers,  the  viands  or  materials  of  the  feast  were 
first  made  God's  by  a  solemn  oblation,  and  after- 
wards eaten  by  the  communicants,  not  as  man's 
but  as  God's  provision  ;  who,  by  thus  entertaining 
them  at  his  own  table,  declared  himself  reconciled.. 
and  still  in  covenant  with  them.  And,  therefore., 
our  blessed  Saviour,  when  he  instituted  the  new 
sacrifice  of  his  own  body  and  blood,  first  gave 
thanks  and  blessed  the  elements,  that  is,  offered 
them  up  to  God  as  Lord  of  the  creatures,  as  the 
most  ancient  Fathers  expound  the  passage  ;  who, 
for  that  reason,  whenever  they  celebrated  the  holy 
eucharist,  always  offered  the  bread  and  wine  for 
the  communion  to  God,  upon  the  altar,  by  this,  or 
some  such  short  ejaculation,  Lotd,  we  offer  thee 
thine  oxun,  out  of  what  thou  hast  bountifully  given 
us.  After  which  they  received  them,  as  it  were,  from 
him  again,  to  convert  them  into  the  sacred  banquet 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  his  dear  Son.  In  the  an- 
cient church,  they  had  generally  a  side-table  near 
the  altar,  upon  which  the  elements  were  laid,  until 
the  first  part  of  the  communion-service  was  finish- 
ed, at  which  the  catechumens  were  allowed  to  be 
present;  but  when  thev  had  departed,  the  elements 
were  removed  and  placed  upon  the  holv  altar  itself, 
with  a  solemn  praver.  Now,  though  we  have  no 
side-table  authorized  by  our  church,  vet  the  priest 
himself  is  ordered  to  set  both  the  bread  and  wine 
upon  the  altar  :  whence  it  appears  that  the  placing 
the  elements  upon  the  Lord's  table,  before  the  be- 
ginning of  morning-prayer,  by  the  hands  of  a  clerk 
or  sexton,  as  is  now  the  general  practice,  is  a  breach 
of  the  rubric. 
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XVI.   Of  the  Prayer  for  Christ's  Church. 

Q.  What  follows  the  offertory  f 

A*  The  prayer  for  Christ's  church,  which  the 
priest  is  to  say  immediately  after  placing  so  much 
of  the  bread  and  wine  upon  the  table,  as  he  shall 
think  sufficient. 

Q,  How  is  the  priest  directed  to  introduce  this 
prayer  ? 

A,  By  saying,  "  Let  us  pray  for  the  whole  state 
of  Christ's  church  militant ;"  which  words  are  ma- 
nifestly addressed  to  the  people,  and  the  voice  ought 
to  be  managed  accordingly.  The  priest  ought  also 
to  make  a  pause  after  the  pronunciation  of  them, 
chat  the  people  may  have  time  to  kneel  and  com- 
pose themselves  for  prayer,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
join  mentally  in  the  very  beginning  of  this  form. 

Q.  Hoxu  does  this  prayer  appear  to  be  properly 
used  in  this  place  P 

A.  The  alms  and  oblations  of  the  people  being 
now  presented  to  God,  it  is  a  proper  time  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  exercise  of  another  branch  of  our  cha- 
rity, I  mean  that  of  intercession.  Our  alms  per- 
haps are  confined  to  a  few  indigent  neighbours  ; 
but  our  prayers  may  extend  to  all  mankind,  by  re- 
commending^ them  to  the  mercy  of  God,  who  is 
able  to  supply  and  relieve  all  their  necessities.  Nor 
can  we  at  any  time  more  effectually  intercede  with 
our  heavenly  Father,  than  when  we  commemorate 
that  meritorious  sacrifice,  by  virtue  whereof  our 
great  High  Priest  did  once  redeem  us,  and  for 
ever  continues  to  intercede  for  us  in  heaven.  For 
which  reason  we  find  that  the  ancient  and  primitive 
Christians,  whenever  they  celebrated  these  holv 
mysteries,  used  a  form  of  intercession  for  the  whole 
Catholic  Church.  But  there  is  this  difference  be- 
tween our  practice  and  theirs,  that  whereas  we  use 
it  immediately  after  placing  the  elements  upon  the 
table,  it  is  in  all  the  ancient  liturgies^  except  in  St. 
Mark's  and  the  Ethiopian,  deferred  till  after  the 
consecration. 
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XVII.  Of  the  Exhortations  before  the  Communion, 

Q,  When  are  the  exhortations  to  be  read  ? 
A.  On  the  Sunday  or  some  other  holy  day  im- 
mediately preceding  the  communion. 

Q.  Why  is  the  minister  to  give  notice  of  the  com" 
munioji  ? 

A,  Because  great  mysteries  ought  to  be  ushered 
in  with  the  solemnities  of  a  correspondent  prepara- 
tion. When  God  was  pleased  to  publish  the  law, 
he  gave  the  Israelites  three  days  notice,  and  com- 
manded their  festivals  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  some  time  before.  When  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  which  was  a  tvpe  of  Christ  in  this  sacrament, 
was  to  be  chosen  for  the  celebration  of  the  passover, 
it  was  to  be  kept  four  days,  to  put  the  people  in 
mind  of  preparing  themselves  to  observe  it.  And 
Christians  having  more  and  higher  duties  to  per- 
form, ought  not  to  have  less  time  or  shorter  warn- 
ing. Wherefore,  as  good  Hezekiah  published,  by 
particular  expresses,  his  intended  passover;  so  hath 
our  church  prudently  ordered  seasonable  notice  to 
be  given  of  the  communion,  that  the  people  might 
be  acquainted  with  the  time,  and  have  an  opportu^ 
nity  of  coming  duly  prepared. 

Q.  Why  were  there  no  exhortations  to,  the  commu>» 
nion  in  the  primitive  church  ? 

A.  Because  their  daily,  or  at  least  weekly  cele» 
bration  of  this  sacrament,  made  it  known  to  the 
communicants,  that  there  was  no  solemn  assembly 
of  Christians  without  it.  But  now,  when  the  time 
is  somewhat  micertain,  and  our  long  omissions  have 
made  some  of  us  ignorant,  others  forgetful  of  this 
duty,  and  most  of  us  unwilling  to  discharge  it,  it 
is  thought  to  be  both  prudent  and  necessary  to  pro- 
vide these  exhortations. 

Q,  What  is  particularly  to  be  observed  concerning 
them  ? 

A  That  they  are  so  happily  composed,  that  if 
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every  communicant  would  duly  consider  and  weigh 
them,  they  would  be  no  small  help  towards  a  suit- 
able preparation.  The  former  contains  proper  in> 
structions  concerning  the  communion,  and  is  ge- 
nerally used.  The  latter  is  more  urgent,  and  ap- 
plicable to  those  who  abstain  from  receiving  these 
holy  mysteries,  by  showing  them  the  danger  of  the 
vain  and  frivolous  excuses  which  men  commonly 
make  for  their  declining  this  duty  ;  for  which 
reason  it  is  directed  to  be  used,  when  the  minister 
shall  observe  that  the  people  are  negligent  in  com- 
ing to  the  Lord's  table. 

Q.  Hoxv  ought  these  exhortations  to  be  read? 

A.  With  the  greatest  deliberation,  and  with  an 
affection  that  shall  even  force  the  attention  of  the 
hearers  ;  which  every  pastor  will  think  himself  in 
conscience,  and  as  he  values  the  edification  of  his 
flock,  obliged  to  do  ;  especially  when  he  considers 
how  many  poor  Christians  there  are,  who  have 
little  or  no  other  means  of  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  this  sacrament,  and  the  manner  of  preparing 
themselves  for  it,  than  what  they  receive  from  hear- 
ing these  exhortations  read. 

Q,  What  does  the  rubric  direct  concerning'  the  use- 
of  the  first  of  these  exhortations  f 

A.  That  the  minister  may  either  read  the  whole, 
or  so  much  thereof  as,  in  his  discretion,  he  may 
think  convenient*. 

XVIII.  Of  the  Exhortation  at  the  Communion. 

§>.  What  follows  the  prayer  for  Christ's  Church  f 

A.  An  exhortation  to  be  said  by  the  minister, 
while  the  people  are  perfectly  silent,  which,  if  they 
seriously  attend  to,  will  enable  them  the  better  to 
judge  how  well  they  are  prepared  for  this  holy  or- 
dinance. 

^.  What  is  the  design  of  this  exhortation  ? 

A.  As  the  exhortations  before  the  communion 
are  intended  to  increase  the  number  of  communis 
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cants,  so  the  design  of  this  exhortation  is  to  rectify 
their  dispositions,  that  they  may  not  only  be  many, 
but  good  communicants.  In  the  ancient  Greek 
church,  besides  other  preparatory  matters,  when 
the  congregation  were  all  placed  in  order  to  receive 
the  sacrament,  the  priest,  even  then  standing  on  the 
steps  leading  to  the  altar,  so  as  to  be  seen  of  all, 
stretched  out  his  hands,  and  lifted  up  his  voice 
in  the  midst  of  that  profound  silence,  inviting  the 
worthy,  and  warning  the  unworthy  to  forbear. 
Which  if  it  were  necessary  in  those  blessed  days, 
how  much  more  requisite  is  it  in  our  degenerate 
age,  wherein  men  have  learned  to  trample  upon 
church-discipline,  and  to  approach  the  Lord's  table 
out  of  fashion,  at  set  times,  whether  they  be  pre- 
pared or  not !  Every  sinner  hopes  to  escape  with 
impunity,  but  knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord. 
though  the  people  have  been  exhorted  before,  ana 
though  they  are  now  come  with  a  purpose  of  com- 
municating, yet  the  priest  again  exhorts  them  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  diligently  to  try  themselves  be- 
fore they  presume  to  eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink  of 
that  cup,  &c. 

Q.  Hoiv  ought  this  exhortation  to  be  read? 

A.  With  a  serious  gravity,  and  an  affectionate 
warmth;  for  nothing  surely  can  more  effectually 
excite  the  devotion  of  the  congregation  than  this 
admirable  address,  if  it  does  not  suffer  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  it. 

XIX.    Of  the  immediate  Invitation. 

Q.  What  folloxvs  the  exhortation  at  the  commu- 
nion ? 

A.  The  immediate  invitation,  which  the  priest 
is  to  say  to  those  who  come  to  receive  the  holy 
communion. 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  this  invitation  ? 

A.  The  feast  being  now  ready,  and  the  guests 
prepared  with  due  instructions,  the  priest,  who  is 
the  steward  of  those  mysteries,  invites  them  to 
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draxv  near ;  thereby  putting  them  in  mind,  thai 
they  are  now  invited  into  Christ's  more  immediate 
presence,  to  meet  with  him  at  his  own  table :  But 
then  he  adviseth  them  in  the  words  of  the  primitive 
liturgies,  to  draw  near  with  faith,  without  which 
all  their  bodily  approaches  will  avail  them  nothing  \ 
it  being  only  by  faith  that  they  draw  near  to  Christ, 
and  take  the  holy  sacrament  to  their  comfort. 
But  seeing  they  cannot  exercise  their  faith  as  they 
ought,  until  they  have  heartily  confessed  and  re- 
pented of  their  sins  ;  therefore  he  farther  calls  on 
them  to  make  their  humble  confession  to  almighty 
God,  devoutly  kneeling :  so  that  upon  this  invita- 
tion, and  not  before,  all  the  communicants  should 
come  from  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  church  to 
the  rails  of  the  altar,  or  as  near  to  the  Lord's  table 
as  possible,  and  there  kneel  to  confess  their  sins. 

i^.  What  in  particular  is  to  be  observed  in  this 
place  ? 

A.  That  it  is  highly  reasonable  the  minister  should 
make  such  a  pause  between  the  end  of  the  invitation 
and  the  beginning  of  the  confession,  that  the  whole 
congregation  may  have  leisure,  deliberately,  and 
without  the  least  hurry,  to  put  their  bodies  in  a 
praying  posture — to  direct  their  minds  to  God — to 
fix  their  attention  upon  the  Divine  Majesty — and 
to  be  thoroughly  composed  for  so  solemn  an  exer- 
cise by  the  time  he  begins  the  confession. 

XX.  Of  the  Confession, 

§>.  What  follows  the  immediate  invitation  ? 

A.  The  confession,  which  is  to  be  made  by  the 
priest,  and  all  those  who  are  minded  to  receive  the 
holy  communion,  humbly  kneeling. 

(>.  Why  is  the  minister  to  kneel? 

A,  Because  he  confesses  his  own  sins,  as  well  as 
the  sins  of  the  people. 

(:.  What  is  it  proper  to  observe  concerning  this 
form  ? 

A*  That,  considered  as  a  composition,  it  is  equally 
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excellent  with  the  one  appointed  for  morning  and 
evening  prayer. 

Q.  What  do  xve  learn  concerning  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  church  ? 

A.  That  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  con- 
fession of  sins,  with  prayers  for  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness, always  preceded  the  consecration  of  the  ele- 
ments. 

Q.  Wliat  rule  should  the  minister  observe  in  the  use 
sf  this  confession  f 

A.  To  speak  very  slow  and  distinct,  and  to  make 
a  suitable  pause  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  that 
the  people  may  have  time  and  leisure  to  accompany 
him  with  the  most  hearty  contrition  and  intense  de- 
votion. 

XXL  Of  the  Absolution. 

%  What  follows  the  confession  ? 

A.  The  absolution,  which  is  to  be  said  by  the 
priest,  or  the  bishop  if  he  be  present,  standing  and 
turning  to  the  people,  who  are  to  continue  kneeling. 

$%•  Why  is  the  priest  to  pronounce  this  absolution 
standing  P 

A.  Because  the  declaration  of  it  is  an  act  of  his 
sacerdotal  authority. 

Q.  Why  are  the  people  to  continue  kneeling  ? 

A.  Because  it  is  the  most  proper  position  to  re- 
ceive pardon  and  absolution  from  Almighty  God, 
pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  his  minister. 

Q.  Why  is  the  absolution  to  be  used  in  this  place  ? 

A.  Because  the  communicants,  having  confessed 
their  sins  with  penitent  hearts,  and  remaining  de- 
pressed under  a  sense  of  their  iniquities,  are  now 
in  a  situation  that  peculiarly  requires  the  aid  of 
spiritual  consolation. 

Q.  How  ought  this  absolution  to  be  read? 

A.  In  a  very  solemn  and  impressive  manner;  but 
as  it  is  addressed  to  men,  and  not  to  God,  it  must 
be  spoken  in  a  very  different  tone  of  voice  from  the 
prayers* 
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What  follow  the  absolution  ? 

Ai  Four  sentences  from  scripture,  which  the 
priest  should  always  read  with  great  deliberation, 
that  the  people  may  have  time  to  reflect  upon  them. 

^.  What  is  the  beneft  of  these  sentences  in  this 
place  ? 

A.  It  is  so  necessary  for  every  one  who  would 
receive  comfort  by  this  blessed  sacrament,  to  have 
a  lively  faith  in  God's  mercy,  and  a  mind  free  from 
unreasonable  fear  or  doubt,  that  the  church,  besides 
the  foregoing  absolution,  has  subjoined  those  sen- 
tences, which  are  the  very  promises  on  which  it  is 
grounded,  and  so  replete  with  consolation,  that  if 
duly  considered,  they  will  encourage  the  most  fear- 
ful souls,  heal  the  most  broken  hearts,  and  utterly 
dispel  the  blackest  clouds  of  sorrow  and  despair. 

XXIII.  Of  the  Lauds. 

SP.  What  follozv  the  se?itences  from  scripture  t 

A.  The  Lauds  ;  for  praise  and  thanksgiving  have 
ever  been  considered  as  so  essential  a  part  of  this 
office,  that  the  ofiice  itself  has  been  generally  styled 
the  eucharist ;  that  is,  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise. 

Q.  What  is  the  antiquity  of  the  lauds  ? 

A.  The  lauds,  together  with  most  of  the  remain- 
ing part  of  this  office,  are  purely  primitive,  nearly  as 
old  as  Christianity  itself,  they  being  found  almost 
verbatim  amongst  the  ancient  writers. 

i^.  How  are  they  introduced? 

A.  By  the  minister's  calling  upon  the  people  to 
lift  up  their  hearts,  by  a  quick  and  lively  faith  in 
God,  the  supreme  governor  of  the  world :  which 
being  ready  to  do,  they  immediately  answer,  We  lif 
them  up  wito  the  Lord ;  and  so  casting  oft  all  thoughts 
of  the  world,  turn  their  minds  to  him  alone. 
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y,  What  is  next  ? 

A,  Our  hearts  being  now  elevated  together,  and 
in  a  right  posture  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  God, 
the  minister  invites  us  all  to  join  with  him  in  doing 
it,  by  saying,  Let  us  give  thanks  unto  eur  Lord  God, 
which  the  people  having  consented  to  and  approved 
of,  by  saying,  It  is  meet  and  right  so  to  do;  he  turns 
himself  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  acknowledges  to 
the  divine  Majesty  there  especially  present,  that,  It 
is  very  meet,  right,  and  our  bounden  duty,  that  we 
should  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places  give  thanks,  &c, 

XXIV.   Of  the  Trisagion. 

Q.  What  follows  the  lauds? 

A.  The  trisagion,  which  is  to  be  said  or  sung  by 
the  priest  and  people  together ;  the  former  continu- 
ing to  stand,  and  the  latter  to  kneel. 

Q.  Why  is  this  trisagion  added  here  ? 

A,  Because  the  minister  now  looks  upon  himself* 
and  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  as  communicants 
with  the  church  triumphant ;  and  because  all  of  us 
apprehend  ourselves,  by  faith,  as  in  the  midst  of 
that  blessed  society ;  therefore  we  join  with  them 
in  singing  the  praises  of  the  most  high  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Qm  Where  is  the  hymn  with  which  the  angels* 
chcrubims,  and  seraphims  praised  God  recorded  f 

A.  Isaiah  vi.  3,  which,  because  the  word  holy 
is  thrice  repeated  in  it,  was  by  the  Greeks  called 
Trisagiwn,  or  Thrice  Holy. 

C  .  By  whom  have  angels  been  thought  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  performance  of  divine  mysteries  ? 

A.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  both  heathens  and 
Christians;  and  that  they  are  especially  present  at 
the  LordPs  supper,  is  generally  believed  by  all  the 
churches  of  Christ.  For  since  Jesus  by  his  death 
hath  united  heaven  and  n\\,  it  is  fit  that,  in  this 
commemoration  of  his  p:;ssion,  we  should  begin  to 
<mite  our  voices  with  the  heavenly  choir,  with  whom 
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we  hope  to  praise  him  through  all  eternity ;  for 
which  end  the  Christians  of  the  very  first  ages  took 
♦his  hymn  into  their  office  for  the  sacrament,  it  be- 
ing of  divine  original,  and,  therefore,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  suitable. 

XXV.   Of  the  proper  Prefaces. 

^»  Why  are  these  prefaces  to  be  repeated  eight 
days  successively  ? 

A.  To  the  end  that  the  mercies  commemorated 
on  the  greater  festivals  may  be  the  better  remem- 
bered by  frequent  repetition  ;  and  also  that  all  the 
people,  who,  in  many  places,  cannot  communicate 
all  in  one  day,  may  have  other  opportunities  within 
those  eight  days,  to  join  in  praising  God  for  such 
great  blessings.     See  the  Sunday  after  Christmas. 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  these  prefaces  ? 

A.  That  all  who  receive  at  any  of  those  times 
to  which  these  prefaces  relate,  should,  besides  the 
general  praises  offered  for  all  God's  mercies,  make 
a  special  memorial  proper  to  the  festival. 

Q.  What  is  the  subject  of  them  ? 

A.  All  of  them,  except  that  for  Trinity  Sunday, 
which  is  appointed  by  reason  of  the  great  mystery 
it  celebrates,  relate  to  the  principal  acts  of  our  re- 
demption, namely,  the  nativity,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  his  sending  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  comfort  us, 

XXVI.  Of  the  Address. 

<$.  What  follows  the  Trisagion  ? 

A.  The  address,  unless  one  of  the  prefaces  inter- 
vene; which  the  priest,  kneeling  down  at  the  Lord's 
table,  is  to  offer  up  in  the  name  of  all  those  who 
shall  receive  the  holy  communion ;  therein  acknow- 
ledging his  own  and  the  people's  unworthiness,  in 
expressions  taken  from  the  most  ancient  liturgies. 

£l*  Why  is  this  address  added  here  ? 
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A.  To  temper  our  exultations,  lest  they  should 
savour  of  too  much  confidence  :  for  since  it  is  oi* 
God's  mere  grace  and  goodness  that  we  have  the 
honour  to  approach  his  table,  it  is  our  duty  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  with  humility,  to  be  a  free  and  un- 
deserved favour ;  belonging  rather  to  the  mercy  of 
the  giver,  than  to  the  deserts  of  the  receivers.  And 
besides,  the  nearer  we  draw  to  these  holy  myste- 
ries, the  greater  reverence  we  ought  to  pay  to  this 
solemn  institution. 

XXVII.   Of  the  Prayer  of  Consecration. 

S%.  What  follows  the  address  ? 
'  A.  The  prayer  of  consecration,  which  is  to  be 
said  by  the  priest,  standing,  after  he  hath  so  ordered 
the  bread  and  wine,  that  he  may  with  the  more 
readiness  and  decency  break  the  bread  before  the 
people,  and  take  the  cup  into  his  hands. 

^.  What  is  the  antiquity  of  this  prayer  ? 

A,  It  is  the  most  ancient  and  essential  part  of  the 
whole  communion  office  ;  and  there  are  some  who 
believe,  that  the  Apostles  themselves,  after  a  suit- 
able introduction,  used  the  latter  part  of  it,  viz. 
from  those  words,  Who  in  the  same  night,  &c.  and 
it  is  certain  no  liturgy  has  ever  altered  this  prayer 
in  that  particular. 

Q.  Wherein  appears  the  reasonableness  and  pro- 
priety of  this  prayer  ? 

A.  Since  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  would 
not  taste  of  their  ordinary  meat  and  drink,  until  they 
had  hallowed  them  by  giving  the  first  parts  of  them 
to  their  Gods  ;  since  the  Jews  would  not  eat  of 
their  sacrifice  till  Samuel  came  to  bless  it;  and  since 
the  primitive  Christians  always  began  their  common 
meals  with  a  solemn  prayer  for  a  blessing ;  a  custom 
so  universal,  that  it  is  certainly  a  part  of  natural 
religion;  we  ought  much  more  to  expect  the  prayers 
of  the  priest  over  this  mysterious  food  of  our  souls, 
before  we  partake  of  it  \  especially  since  our  Saviour 
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himself  did  not  deliver  the  bread  and  wine  until  he 
had  consecrated  them,  by  blessing  them  and  giving 
vhanks. 

%  What  does  the  priest's  taking  the  bread  into  hi& 
hands,  and  breaking  it,  signify  ? 

A.  That  he  makes  a  memorial  to  God  of  our 
Saviour's  body  broken  upon  the  cross. 

Q,  And  what  does  he  remind  us  of  when  he  ex- 
hibits the  wine  ?* 

A*  Of  Christ's  blood  shed  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world. 

Q.  And  what  zvhcn  he  lays  his  hands  upon  all  the 
hread  and  xvine  ? 

A.  By  laying  his  hands  upon  each  of  them,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  repeats  those  words,  Take,  eat^ 
this  is  my  body,  &c.  and,  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  &c.  he 
signifies  and  acknowledges  that  this  commemoration 
of  Christ's  sacrifice,  so  made  to  God,  is  a  means 
instituted  by  Christ  himself,  to  convey  to  the  com- 
municants the  benefits  of  his  death  and  passion, 
namely,  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  God's  grace 
and  favour  for  the  time  to  come. 

Q.  What  in  particular  is  to  be  noted  here  ? 

A.  That  there  will  be  a  decent  pause  before  the 
priest  begins  the  prayer  of  consecration,  when  each 
communicant  will  have  time  privately  to  offer  this, 
or  some  such  short  prayer  for  himself,  and  for  all 
present,  namely, 

The  good  Lord  pardon  me,  and  every  one  here  pre- 
sent, who  hath  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  Lord, 
though  he  be  not  cleansed  according  to  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  sanctuary  !  2  Chron.  xxx.  18,  19. 


*  The  mixing  water  with  the  wine  is  a  very  ancient  as  well 
as  a  very  general  practice.  But  this  being  a  human  institution, 
our  church,  which,  in  common  with  others,  has  "  the  power 
of  decreeing  rights  and  ceremonies"  for  itself,  has  omitted  it. 
Sjee  the  20th  Art.  of  Religion, 
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XXVIII.  Of  the  Prayer  of  Oblation. 

Q.  What  follows  the  prayer  of  consecration  ? 
A.  The  prayer  of  oblation, 
i^.  Why  is  this  prayer  ordered  to  be  usedtmmedi* 
<ately  after  the  prayer  of  consecration  ? 

A,  In  conformity  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  who  always  used  it  daring  the  act  of 
consecration ;  for  the  holy  eucharist  was,  from  the 
very  first  institution  of  it/esteemed  and  received  as 
a  proper  sacrifice,  and  solemnly  offered  to  God  upon 
the  altar,  before  it  was  received  and  partaken  of  by 
the  communicants. 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  this  prayer  ? 
A*  That  while  we  commemorate  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  we  should  join  to  it  the  sacrifice  of  our- 
selves. We  should  offer  up  ourselves  in  union  with 
him  to  the  Almighty  Father ;  and  beseech  him  by 
the  merits  of  his  death,  to  work  in  us  a  spiritual 
death  to  sin  ;  to  destroy  in  us  self-love,  self-will, 
the  root  of  all  sin,  that  we  may  pass  the  rest  of  out- 
lives wholly  in  his  service. 

£>.  Wliat  is  necessary  after  this  donation  of  our- 
selves  $ 

A,  That  we  continue  to  repeat  and  ratify  it  very 
frequently  in  private,  as  well  as  in  public,  until  it 
becomes  habitual,  and  we  find  our  resignation  es- 
tablished bv  an  inviolable  fidelity  ;  and  accordingly 
we  must  consider  ourselves  as  no  longer  our  own, 
or  at  our  own  disposal,  but  as  persons  devoted  to 
God,  to  do  as  he  commands,  and  suffer  all  he  ap- 
points. 

Q,   How  ought  we  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  God 
•when  zvc  approach  the  holy  table  ? 

A,  With  an  humble  confidence,  pouring  out  pri- 
vately at  the  throne  of  grace,  this,  or  some  such 
like  ejaculation:  The  heart  which  I  desire  to  present 
unto  thee,  O  Lord,  is  corrupt  indeed,  but  such  as  it 
is,  I  give  it.  Make  it  such  as  thou  wouhUt  have  it, 
S2 
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I  bring1  it  to  thee  as  to  its  physician*  Thou  only, 
canst  heal  its  infirmities,  I  bring-  it  to  thee  as  to  its 
Creator,  Thou  only  canst  repair  thine  oxvn  work, 
Thou  only  canst  make  me  a  clean  heart,  and  renew 
a  right  spirit  within  me, 

XXIX.  Of  the  Hymn. 

Q.  What  follows  the  prayer  of  oblation  ? 

A.  A  hymn,  or  part  of  a  hymn,  -from  the  selec- 
tion for  the  feasts  and  fasts,  &c. 

Q.  Why  is  a  hymn  appointed  to  be  sung  here  ? 

A.  As  an  alleviation  to  the  mind,  and  that  our 
devotions  may  not  only  be  raised  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection,  but  that  the  choir  of  communi- 
cants may  also  be  emblematic  of  that  of  angels. 

S^.  How  ought  it  to  be  sung  ? 

A.  With  the  most  exalted  devotion,  and  a  suit- 
able reverence  both  of  soul  and  body.  Our  outward 
carriage  ought  to  be  grave  and  serious,  our  frame 
of  spirit  affectionate  and  fervent ;  particularly  when 
the  hymn  is  addressed  and  directed  immediately 
to  the  divine  Majesty,  and  consequently  a  solemn 
prayer  to  him,  we  ought  to  join  therein,  not  kneel- 
ing  or  sitting,  but  standing,  and  with  our  hearts  and 
syes  lifted  up  to  heaven. 

XXX.   Of  the  Form  of  Administration, 

.^.  What  follows  the  hymn  f 

A,  The  form  of  administration. 

Q.  How  is  the  communion  to  be  received? 

A.  The  minister  who  officiates  is  frst  to  receive 
the  communion  in  both  kinds  himself;  then  to  proceed 
to  deliver  the  same  to  the  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons in  like  manner,  that  is,  in  both  kinds,  if  any  be 
present ;  and,  after  that,  the  people  also  in  erder, 
into  their  hands,  all  devoutly  kneeling. 

Q.  Why  may  not  the  communicants  take  every  one 
Ms  pant  t 
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A.  Because  God,  who  is  the  master  of  the  feast, 
has  provided  stewards  to  divide  to  every  one  hia 
portion. 

Q.  Why  is  the  communion  to  be  delivered  frst  to 
the  clergy  P 

A.  That  they  may  assist  the  minister  who  offici- 
ates, and  because  this  is  consonant  to  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  church,  in  which  it  was  always  the 
custom  of  the  clergy  to  commemorate  within  the 
rails  of  the  altar,  and  before  the  sacrament  was  de- 
livered to  the  people. 

Q.  Why  is  it  to  be  delivered  both  to  the  clergy  and 
laity  into  their  hands  ? 

A.  Because  this  was  the  primitive  way  of  receiv- 
ing it. 

Q.  What  does  the  receiving  of  the  bread  into  the 
hand  signify  T 

A.  Our  apprehending  Christ  by  faith,  and  re- 
ceiving him  into  our  hearts  as  the  living  bread, 
which  will  nourish  our  souls  unto  eternal  life. 

Q.  Why  is  the  sacrament  to  be  received  kneeling  ? 

A.  To  signify  our  humble  and  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  benefits  of  Christ  therein  given  to 
all  worthy  receivers,  and  for  the  avoiding  of  such 
profanation  and  disorder  in  the  holy  communion 
as  might  otherwise  ensue. 

Q.  w  hen  zvas  the  posture  of  kneeling  frst  intro* 
Juced  ? 

A,  It  is  hard  to  determine  ;  but  we  are  assured 
that  it  has  obtained  in  the  western  church  above 
thirteen  hundred  years ;  and  though  anciently  they 
stood  in  the  east,  yet  it  was  with  fear  and  trembling, 
with  silence  and  down  cast  eyes,  bowing  themselves 
in  the  posture  of  worship  and  adoration.  And  it  is 
now  the  custom  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  Lutheran, 
and  most  churches  in  the  world  to  receive  kneeling. 

Q.  By  xvhom  was  sitting  introduced- 

A.  The  posture  of  sitting  was  first  brought  into 
the  church  by  the  Arians ;  who,  stubbornly  denying 
the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  thought  it  no  robbery 
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to  be  equal  with  him,  and  to  sit  down  with  him  at 
his  table :  for  which  reason  this  custom  was  abo- 
lished in  the  reformed  church  in  Poland,  by  a  ge- 
neral synod,  A.  D.  1583.  It  is  also  the  singular 
privilege  of  the  pope,  whenever  he  performs  the 
office  of  consecration,  to  communicate  sitting. 

Q.  But  is  not  the  kneeling-  at  the  sacrament,  paying 
adoration  to  the  bread  and  zvine  P 

A.  No  ;  it  is  certain  that,  in  our  church,  no  ado- 
ration is  intended  to  be  made  to  the  sacramental 
bread  and  wine ;  for  they  still  remain  in  their  na- 
tural substances,  and,  therefore,  may  not  be  adored, 
for  that  were  idolatry  to  be  abhorred  by  all  faithful 
Christians.  The  natural  body  and  blood  of  our 
Saviour  Christ  are  in  heaven,  and  not  here ;  it  being 
against  the  truth  of  Christ's  natural  body,  to  be  at 
the  same  time  in  more  places  than  one. 

Q.  In  what  posture  did  the  Apostles  receive  the 
communion  P 

A,  It  is  uncertain  ;  but  we  may  probably  conjec- 
ture that  they  received  it  in  a  posture  of  adoration  ; 
for  it  is  plain  that  our  Saviour  blessed  and  gave 
thanks  both  for  the  bread  and  wine;  and  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  were  always  offered  up  to  God 
in  a  posture  of  adoration  ;  and,  therefore,  we  may 
very  safely  conclude,  that  our  blessed  Saviour,  who 
was  always  remarkable  for  his  outward  reverence 
in  devotion,  gave  thanks  for  the  bread  and  wine  in 
an  adoring  posture. 

H>.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  xvords  of 
administration  ? 

A.  That  the  first  part  of  them,  namely,  The  body, 
or  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  the  only 
form  used  in  St.  Ambrose's  time  at  the  delivery  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  to  which  the  receivers  answered, 
Amen,  The  next  words,  Preserve  thy  body  and  soul 
unto  ever* lasting  life,  were  added  by  St.  Gregory. 
And  the  whole  form,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  prayer 
book,  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  English  dir 
vines,  soon  after  the  Reformation  j  thereby  uniting 
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the  different  forms  of  the  primitive  church  into  one, 
and  adding  to  it  a  kind  of  paraphrase,  to  make  it 
manifest  that  faith  is  the  mean  by  which  the  body 
©f  Christ  is  eaten. 

Q.  Was  it  the  custom  of  the  primitive  church  tQ 
communciate  under  one  kind  only  ? 

A.  No ;  for  this  was  a  practice  unknown  to  the 
world  for  a  thousand  years  after  Christ. 

Q.  If  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  be  consumed 
before  all  have  communicated,  what  is  the  priest  to  dof 

A.  To  consecrate  ^more,  according  to  the  form 
before  prescribed  ;  beginning  at,  All  glory  be  to  thee^ 
Almighty  God,  and  ending  with  these  words,  Par- 
takers of  his  most  blessed  body  and  blood, 

Q.  And  xvhat  is  he  to  do  when  all  have  communi- 
cated ? 

A.  To  "  return  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  reve* 
rently  place  upon  it  what  remaineth  of  the  conse- 
crated elements,  covering  the  same  with  a  fair  lineiji 
cloth." 

XXXI.  Of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Q.  What  follows  the  delivery  of  the  bread  and 
wine  ? 

A.  The  Lord's  prayer,  which  is  to  be  said  by  the 
minister  and  people  kneeling. 

Q.  Why  is  the  communion  concluded  with  the  Lord's 
prayer  and  some  other  devotions  ? 

A.  Because  our  Saviour  concluded  his  last  supper 
with  an  hymn,  supposed  to  be  the  paschal  Hallelujahy 
in  imitation  of  which  all  churches  finished  this  feast 
with  solemn  forms  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

§>.  Why  is  the  Lord's  prayer  to  be  usedfrst,  after 
receiving  the  bread  and  wine  ? 

A,  Because,  having  now  received  Christ  in  our 
hearts  by  faith,  it  is  proper  the  first  word  we  speak 
should  be  his,  as  if  Christ  lived  and  spake  in  us. 
We  know  that  to  as  many  as  receive  Christ,  he 
gives  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  so  that  we 
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may  now  all  with  one  heart,  and  one  voice,  address 
ourselves  cheerfullv  to  God,  and  very  properly  call 
him  Our  Father,  &c. 

Q.  Why  is  the  doxology  annexed  here  ? 

A.  Because  all  the  devotions  are  designed  for  an 
act  of  praise,  for  the  benefits  received  in  the  holy 
sacrament. 

XXXII.  Of  the  Prayer  after  the  Lord's  Prayer* 

Q.  What  follows  the  Lord's  prayer  ? 

A.  A  prayer  to  express  the  joyful  sense  of  our 
minds,  for  the  benefits  received  in  this  sacrament, 
and  to  intercede  with  God  for  a  grace  to  continue 
in  that  holy  fellowship,  and  to  do  all  such  good 
works  as  he  has  prepared  for  us  to  walk  in,"  that 
we  may  hereafter  become  heirs  of  his  everlasting 
kingdom. 

XXXIII.  Of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  or  the  Hymn, 

%  What  follows  the  prayer  after  the  Lord's 
prayer  ? 

A,  The  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  or  some  proper  hymn 
from  the  selection,  which  is  to  be  said  or  sung  by- 
all  the  communicants,  standing. 

Q*  Repeat  the  rubric* 

A*  "  Then  shall  be  said  or  sung,  all  standing, 
Gloria  in  Excelsis,  or  some  proper  hymn  from  the 
selection." 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  Gloria  in  Excelsis  ? 

A,  Gloria  in  Excelsis  are  Latin  words,  signi- 
fying, Glory  be  to  God  on  high;  and  as  they  begin  this 
hymn,  so  it  is  generally  called  by  that  name,  though 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  angelic  hymn,  because 
the  former  part  of  it  is  of  a  heavenly  original,  being 
sung  by  angels  at  our  Saviour's  nativity ;  and  was 
from  thence  transcribed  into  the  Oriental  liturgies, 
especially  St.  James',  where  it  is  thrice  repeated. 
The  latter  part  of  it  is  ascribed  to  Telesphoras,. 
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about  the  year  of  Christ  139;  and  the  whole  hymn, 
•with  very  little  difference,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
apostolic  constitutions,  and  was  authorized  to  be 
used  in  the  church-service  by  the  fourth  council  of 
Toledo,  above  a  thousand  years  ago.  This  hymn  is 
properly  placed  at  the  close  of  the  communion ;  and 
no  devout  Christian  who  is  possessed  of  gratitude, 
and  who  is  desirous  of  an  opportunity  to  pour  out 
his  soul  in  the  praises  of  God,  can  have  a  more  so- 
lemn and  concise  form  of  words  to  do  it  in,  than  this. 
In  the  Greek  church  it  makes  a  constant  part  of  the 
morning  devotions,  as  well  upon  ordinary  days  as 
upon  Sundays  and  holy  days ;  only  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  upon  ordinary  days  it  is  read,  whereas 
upon  more  solemn  times  it  is  appointed  to  be  sung. 

XXXIV.   Of  the  final  Blessings. 

Q.  In  -what  manner  are  the  people  dismissed  from 
this  ordinance  ? 

A,  By  a  solemn  blessing  pronounced  by  the  bi- 
shop, if  present,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  priest ; 
and  in  the  primitive  church  none  of  the  congrega- 
tion were  allowed  to  depart  till  this  was  given  by 
the  one  or  the  other. 

Q.  Whence  is  the  form  here  used  taken  ? 

A  Chiefly  from  the  words  of  scripture  :  the  first 
part  of  it  from  Phil.  iv.  7;  and  the  other  part  being 
no  other  than  a  Christian  paraphrase  upon  Num.  vi. 
24,  &c. 

Q.  In  xvhat  manner  ought  xve  to  receive  this  bles- 
sing f 

A.  As  coming  from  God  himself,  with  all  ima- 
ginable devotion. 

Q.  What  was  the  blessing  wherewith  they  first 
dismissed  the  people  after  the  dail/j  sacrifice,  by  GodJs 
especial  order,  wider  the  law  •-' 

A.  It  was  this,  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and 
keep  thee!  the  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine 
upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee  !  the 
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Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance 
upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace.    num.  vi.  24* 

Q.  And  with  what  devotion  did  they  receive  this 
bless'mg  f 

A.  We  are  told,  Eccles.  1.  Si,  that  when  u  the 
priest  lifted  up  his  hands  over  the  congregation, 
to  give  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  with  his  lips,  they 
bowed  themselves,  that  they  might  receive  a  bles* 
sing  from  the  Most  High." 

Q,  What  in  particular  ought  we  to  observe  here  ? 

A.  That,  lest  any  one  should  think  too  lightly  of 
this  blessing,  because  pronounced  by  a  mortal  like 
himself,  it  is  added,  Num.  vi.  27,  /,  the  Lord,  will 
bless  them  ;  showing,  that  the  effect  of  the  blessing 
does  hot  depend  upon  man,  but  upon  the  ordinance 
of  God,  from  the  mouth  of  his  own  minister,  whom 
God  "  hath  chosen  to  bless  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  Deut.  xxi.  5. 

XXXV.   Of  the  additional  Prayers, 

Q.  Why  are  these  collects  added  here  ? 

A.  Lest  there  should  be  any  thing  left  unasked 
in  the  preceding  service  of  the  day. 

Q.  But  are  they  to  be  used  at  the  communion  only  f 

A.  No  ;  but  may  be  said  after  the  collect  for 
cither  morning  or  evening  prayer,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  minister. 

§>.  What  is  proper  to  be  observed  here  ? 

A.  That  these  collects  are  very  plain  and  compre- 
hensive, and  almost  every  sentence  of  them  taken 
out  of  the  Bible,  and  are  as  proper  to  be  joined  to 
any  other  office  as  this  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  left 
to 'the  discretion  of  the  minister  to  use  them  when 
he  judges  proper. 

XXXVI.  Of  the  Rubric  after  the  Communion, 

i§>.  How  often  was  the  communion  administered  in 
the  primitive  church  ?  ( 
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A,  While  Christians  were  strong  in  faith  and  ar- 
dent in  devotion,  those  who  were  qualified  generally 
communicated  once  every  day,  or  at  least  as  often 
as  assemblies  were  held  for  public  worship;  which 
custom  remained  till  after  St.  Augustine's  time  ; 
but  when  primitive  piety  abated,  this  laudible  prac- 
tice was  discontinued. 

Q.  What  was  the  consequence  of  this  neglect  ? 

A,  Canons  were  made  by  several  councils  to  oblige 
men  to  receive  the  communion  three  times  a  year  at 
least,  viz.  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide, 
(probably  in  conformity  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
Jews,  who  were  commanded  by  Cod  himself  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Lord  at  the  three  great  feasts  which 
correspond  to  these ;  namely,  in  the  feast  of  unleav- 
ened bread,  in  the  feast  of  weeks,  and  in  the  feast  of 
tabernacles) ;  and  those  who  neglected  to  communi- 
cate at  those  seasons  were  censured  by  the  church. 

Q.  And  how  often,  does  cur  Church  require  the 
performance  of  this  duty  ? 

A.  She  specifies  no  particular  days  or  seasons, 
but  leaves  it  altogether  to  the  discretion  of  the  mi- 
nister, who  will  undoubtedly  feel  himself  obliged 
to  give  the  pious  and  well-disposed  part  of  his  flock 
as  frequent  opportunities  of  testifying  their  love  to 
their  Saviour  as  possible  ;  and  God  forbid  that  any 
one  should  deprive  them  of  these  happy  opportuni- 
ties of  increasing  their  graces,  and  securing  their 
pardon  and  salvation  ;  or  that  any  person  who  calls 
himself  a  Christian,  should  make  an  excuse  of  not 
receiving  this  sacred  ordinance^  when  his  interest 
and  duty  oblige  him  to  it. 

^.  How  much  of  this  office  is  to  be  read  on  evert/ 
Sunday  and  holy  day  ? 

A.  All  that  is  appointed  to  the  end  of  the  gospel, 
together  with  one  or  more  of  the  collects  at  the  end 
of  the  communion,  concluding  wkh  the  blessing. 

Q.  Why  is  so  much  of  this  service  ordered  to  be 
redd,  though  there  be  no  'communion  f 
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A,  Because  there  are  several  things  in  that  part 
of  it  which  ought  to  be  read  as  well  to  those  who 
do  not  communicate,  as  to  those  who  do.  As, 
first,  the  decalogue  or  ten  commandments  of  Al- 
mighty God,  the  Supreme  Law-Giver  of  the  world, 
which  it  is  requisite  the  people  should  often  hear 
and  be  put  in  mind  of,  especially  on  those  days 
which  are  immediately  dedicated  to  his  service. 
And,  2dly,  the  collects,  epistles,  and  gospels,  pro- 
per to  all  Sundays  and  holy  days,  without  which 
those  festivals  could  not  be  distinguished  either 
from  each  other,  or  even  from  ordinary  days,  nor 
consequently  celebrated  so  as  to  answer  the  end  of 
their  institution. 

Q.  Ilotv  is  the  consecrated  dread  and  wine,  which 
remain  after  the  communion,  to  be  disposed  of? 

A.  It  must  not  be  carried  out  of  the  church,  but 
the  minister  and  other  communicants  are,  immedi- 
ately after  the  blessing,  reverently  to  eat  and  drink 
the  same.  In  the  primitive  church,  whatever  of 
the  consecrated  elements  were  left,  after  all  had 
communicated,  were  either  reserved  by  the  priest 
to  be  administered  to  infirm  persons  in  cases  of 
exigency,  that  they  might  not  die  without  receiving 
the  blessed  sacrament,  or  else  were  sent  about  to 
absent  friends,  as  pledges  and  tokens  of  love  and 
agreement  in  the  unity  of  the  same  faith.  But  this 
custom,  being  abused,  was  afterwards  prohibited  by 
the  Council  of  Laodicea,  and  the  remains  began  to 
be  divided  among  the  clergy ;  and  sometimes  the 
other  communicants  were  allowed  to  partake  with 
them,  as  is  now  usual  in  our  church. 

Q.  How  are  the  elements  to  be  provided f 

A.  By  the  minister  or  church-wardens,  at  the 
charges  of  the  parish  ;  or  rather  from  the  donations 
of  the  communicants. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bread  is  necessary  to  br  used  in 
this  sacrament  ? 

A.  It  is  sufficient  that  it  be  such  as  is  usually  eate*.! 
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at  our  common  tables,*  provided  it  be  of  the  best 
and  purest  wheat  flour  that  may  conveniently  be, 
procured. 

N.  B.  The  qualifications  required  to  the  accept- 
able receiving  the  Lord's  supper,  are  the  same 
that  are  required  in  acceptable  prayer.  The  sins 
for  which  men  ought  to  be  excluded  from  this  or- 
dinance, are  the  same,  persisted  in,  for  which  sa- 
cred scripture  allows  that  they  should  be  excluded 
from  the  Christian  society,  and  that  such  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  the  Ministration  of  public  Baptism  of  Infants^ 
to  be  used  in  the  Church, 

Acts  u.  39. 

For  the  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all 
that  are  far  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call. 

I.  Of  Baptism  in  general, 

Q.  £$Y  whom  has   the  washing  with   water   been 
used  as  a  symbol  of  purification  P 

A,  Water  has  so  natural  a  property  to  cleanse, 
that  it  has  been  made  the  symbol  of  purification  by 
all  nations,  and  used  with  that  signification  in  the 
rites  of  all  religions.  The  heathens  used  divers 
kinds  of  baptism  to  expiate  their  crimes  ;  and  the 
Jews  baptized  such  as  were  admitted  proselytes  at 
large ;  and  when  any  heathens  who  had  been  cir- 
cumcised became  Jews,  they  received  them  by 
baptism  only;  with  which  ceremony  they  also  pu- 

*  The  use  of  unleavened  bread  was  not  known  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries.  Sec  B rough- 
ton's  Historical  Library,  page  506. 
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riiled  such  heathen  women  as  were  taken  in  mai*- 
riage  by  Jewish  husbands.  And  this  is  that  uni- 
versal, plain,  and  easy  rite  which  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ordained  to  be  a  sacrament  of  admission 
into  the  Christian  Church. 

Q.  How  does  the  washing  with  water  typify  a 
new  birth  ? 

A.  As  washing  is  the  first  thing  done  to  us  after 
our  natural  birth,  to  cleanse  us,  so  when  we  are 
admitted  into  the  Christian  church,  we  are  first 
baptized ;  whereby  the  Holy  Ghost  cleanses  us  front 
the  pollutions  of  our  sins,  renews  us  to  God,  and 
so  we  become,  as  it  were,  spiritual  infants,  and  en- 
ter into  a  new  life,  which  before  we  had  not.  For 
which  reason,  when  the  Jews  baptized  any  of  their 
proselytes,  they  called  it  their  nezv  birth,  regenera* 
tion,  or  being  born  again  ;  and,  therefore>  when  our 
Saviour  used  this  phrase  to  Nicodemus,  he  won- 
dered that  he,  being  a  master  in  Israel,  should  not 
have  understood  him.  And  even  among  the  Greeks, 
this  was  thought  to  have  such  virtue  and  efficacy, 
as  to  give  new  life  to  those  who  were,  in  a  religious 
sense,  deemed  to  be  dead. 

Q.  What  is  the  form  of  baptism? 

A.  Our  Saviour  only  instituted  the  essential  parts 
of  it,  viz.  that  it  should  be  performed  by  a  duly 
authorized  minister,  with  water,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  With  regard  to  the  rites  and 
circumstances  of  the  administration  of  baptism, 
Christ  left  them  to  the  determination  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  the  church.  Yet,  without  doubt,  a  form 
of  baptism  was  very  early  agreed  upon,  because 
almost  all  churches  in  the  world  administer  it  much 
after  the  same  manner. 

Q.  How  many  offices  of  baptism  have  we  ? 

A%  Three;  one  for  infants  in  public ;  another  for 
infants  in  danger  of  death  in  private ;  and  a  third 
ior  those  of  riper  years. 
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II.  Of  Infant  Baptism  in  particular. 

Q.  How  does  it  appear  that  infants  have  a  right 
to  baptism? 

A.  As  baptism  was  appointed  for  the  same  end 
that  circumcision  was,  and  did  succeed  in  the  place 
of  it,  it  is  reasonable  it  should  be  administered  to 
the  same  kind  of  subjects:  For  since  God  com- 
manded infants  to  be  circumcised,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  he  would  also  have  them  to  be 
baptized.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  Christ  should 
have  particularly  mentioned  children  in  his  commis- 
sion to  his  Apostles  to  baptize.  It  is  sufficient  that 
he  did  not  exclude  them  ;  for  that  supposes  he 
intended  no  alteration  in  this  particular,  but  that 
children  should  be  initiated  into  the  Christian  as 
well  as  they  had  been  into  the  Jewish  church. 
And,  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  custom  of  the 
Jews  at  that  time,  it  is  impossible  but  that  the 
Apostles  must  necessarilv  have  understood  him  as 
speaking-  of  children  as  well  as  of  adults. 

^.  Was  it  a  custom  amongst  the  Jews  to  baptize 
infants? 

A.  Yes ;  for  as  the  Jews  baptized  as  well  as  cir- 
cumcised all  proselytes  to  their  religion;  so  it  i'- 
well  known,  that  if  any  of  those  converts  had  then 
any  infant  children,  they  were  also  both  baptized 
and  circumcised,  if  males;  or  if  females,  only  bap- 
tized, and  so  admitted  as  proselytes.  The  child's 
inability  to  declare  or  promise  for  himself,  was  not 
considered  as  a  bar  against  his  reception  into  the 
covenant. 

i$>.  Was  the  ceremony  of  baptism  used  among  the 
yews  upon  such  extraordinary  occasions  onh;  tJ 

^  A.  No  ;  but  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  an  or- 
dinary rite,  constantly  administered  by  them,  as 
well  to  their  own  as  to  the  children  of  proselytes : 
for  the  Mishna  prescribes  the  solemn  washing,  as 
well  as  the  circumcision  of  the  child,  which  is  dif- 
T2 
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ficult  to  be  interpreted,  if  it  be  not  understood  of 
a  baptismal  washing. 

%  What  do  xve  learn  from  hence? 

A.  That  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  Jews 
to  baptize  as  well  as  to  circumcise  infants,  and  our 
Saviour  making  no  exception,  but  commanding  his 
Apostles  to  go  and  disciple  all  nations,  baptizing 
them,  &c.  is  a  sufficient  argument  to  prove,  that  he 
intended  no  alteration  in  the  subjects  of  baptism, 
For  when  the  commission  was  given,  and  there 
was  no  express  direction  what  should  be  done  with 
the  infants  of  those  who  became  disciples,  the  na- 
tural and  obvious  interpretation  is,  that  the  Apos- 
tles must  do  in  this  matter  as  the  church  to  which 
they  had  belonged  had  always  been  used  to  do. 

%.  What  would  have  been  the  consequence,  had  the 
Apostles  left  children  out  of  the  covenant,  and  not  re- 
ceived them  as  members  of  the  Christian  church  t 

A.  The  Jews,  who  took  such  care  that  their  chil- 
dren should  not  want  their  own  sacrament  of  initia- 
tion, would  certainly  have  urged  this  as  a  great  ob- 
jection against  the  Christian  religion. 

Q0  But  do  xve  read  that  any  such  objection  xvas 
ever  made  ? 

A.  No ;  and  therefore,  we  may  be  assured  that 
the  Apostles  gave  them  no  room  for  such  complaint. 

Q.  Has  it  not  often  been  objected  by  those  who  deny 
infant  baptism,  that  the  scriptures  make  no  express 
mention  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  but  neither  do  the  scriptures  make  any 
express  mention  of  the  sabbath;*  and  yet  there  are 
but  few  of  those  who  deny  infant  baptism,  but 
think  the  observation  of  the  first  day  of  the  week 
sufficiently  authorized  from  the  New  Testament, 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  is  not  the  only  instance 
wherein  the  enemies  of  infant  baptism  contradict  themselves 
in  practice.  They  admit  women  to  the  holy  communion;  yet 
the  same  arguments  which  prove  that  women  have  a  right  to 
tkis  ordinance,  do  also  prove  that  children  have  a  right  to  b'ip-- 
?isoi. 
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though  this  is  not  more  clearly  implied  than  the 
other.  We  read  in  several  places  of  whole  house- 
holds being  baptized,  without  any  exception  of  their 
infants  or  children.  But  is  it  not  very  unlikely 
there  should  be  so  many  households  without  chil- 
dren? And,  therefore,  since  no  children  are  ex- 
cepted, we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  they  were 
baptized  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  family.  The 
baptism  of  adults  being  more  for  the  honour  of  the 
Christian  religion,  the  holy  writers  chose  only  to 
name  the  principal  persons  baptized,  thinking  it  suf- 
ficient to  include  their  children  and  servants  under 
the  general  terms  of  all  theirs,  or  their  households. 
And  what  makes  it  still  more  probable  that  children 
were  really  included  in  these  terms,  is,  that  the 
scripture  no  where  mentions  deferring  the  baptism 
of  any  Christian's  child,  or  putting  it  off  till  he  came 
to  years  of  discretion. 

Q,  But  is  this  objection  of  the  silence  of  the  scrip- 
tures true? 

A.  No  ;  for  the  learned  Doctor  Wall*  has  suffi- 
ciently rescued  a  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
from  the  gloss  of  some  modern  interpreters  j  and 
showed  both  by  comparing  it  with  other  texts  of 
scripture,  and  from  the  interpretation  of  the  ancients, 
that  it  cannot  justly  be  understood  in  any  other 
sense  than  of  the  baptism  of  infants. 

Q.  What  is  the  passage  alluded  to  P 

A.  A  text  in  St.  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, else  xvere  your  children  unclean,  but  now  theif 
are  holy  :  On  which  he  shows,  from  several  places 
of  the  Old  Testament,  that  is,  from  the  original 
texts,  and  the  interpretation  given  of  them  by  the 
learned  Jews,  that  to  sanctify,  or  make  holy,  was  a 
common  expression  among  the  Jews  for  baptizing 
or  washing.     It  is  also  plain  from  the  New  Testa- 

*  Dr.  Wall's  history  of  infant  baptism  is  much  the  best 
vindication  of  infant  baptism  that  has  ever  appeared,  and  I 
would  recommend  it  to  the  serious  perusal  of  my  reader. 
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ment,  that  the  same  expression  is  twice  used  by 
this  Apostle  in  the  same  sense,  viz.  once  in  the 
epistle  from  which  this  text  is  taken,  and  once  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Dr.  Wall  also  refers 
to  a  learned  author  to  show  that  it  was  a  common 
phrase  with  the  ancients,  to  say  that  an  infant  or 
Other  person  was  sanctified  or  made  holy  when 
they  adverted  to  his  baptism.  And  it  is  certain, 
that  this  sense  of  this  passage  of  St.  Paul  very 
much  illustrates  what  goes  before.  The  Apostle 
was  directing,  that  if  any  man  or  woman  had  an 
husband  or  wife  who  did  not  believe,  they  should 
not  therefore  separate  or  part ;  the  reason  of  which, 
he  says,  is,  because  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanc- 
tified, or,  as  it  is  in  the  Greek,  and  as  commen- 
tators agree  it  should  be  translated,  an  unbelieving- 
husband  has  been  sanctified  by  the  zvife ;  that  is,  it 
has  often  come  to  pass  that  an  unbelieving  husband 
has  been  brought  to  the  faith,  and  so  to  baptism,  by 
his  wife  ;  and  an  unbelieving  wife  has,  in  the  same 
sense,  been  sanctified  by  her  husband.  As  a  proof 
of  which  the  Apostle  observes,  else  were  your  chil- 
dren unclean,  but  now  are  they  holy;  that  is,  if  it 
were  not  so,  or  if  the  wickedness  or  infidelity  of 
the  unbelieving  party  prevailed,  the  children  of  such 
would  generally  be  kept  unbaptized,  and  so  be  un- 
clean: But  now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  see  a 
contrary  effect ;  for  they  are  generally  baptized,  and 
so  become  sanctified  or  holy.  This  exposition,  as 
the  Doctor  observes,  is  so  much  the  more  probable, 
because  there  has  been  no  other  sense  of  these 
words  yet  given  by  expositors,  but  what  is  liable  to 
much  dispute.  The  interpretation,  especially,  which 
is  given  by  the  enemies  of  infant  baptism,  namely, 
of  legitimacy  in  opposition  to  bastardy,  seems  very 
ridiculous  indeed. 

<!>.  What  xvas  the  opinion  of  the  most  ancient  Fa- 
thers upon  this  subject  ? 

A.  We  have  all  their  testimonies  on  the  side  of 
infant  baptism  j  and  surely  they  must  be  allowed 
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to  be  competent  witnesses  of  what  was  done  by  the 
Apostles  themselves.  They  could  tell  whether  them- 
selves or  their  fathers  were  baptized  in  their  infancy, 
or  whether  it  was  the  Apostles'  doctrine  or  advice 
they  should  be  unbaptized  till  they  arrived  at  years 
of  maturity.  In  none  of  the  Fathers  do  we  meet 
with  any  thing  that  favours  the  opinion  of  those 
who  reject  infant  baptism,  but  in  almost  all  of  them 
we  find  a  direct  confutation  of  it.  In  some  of  them 
we  have  express  mention  of  the  practice  of  the 
church  in  baptizing  infants  ;  and  even  in  those  who 
say  nothing  as  to  the  age  when  baptism  should  be 
administered,  we  have  frequent  sentences  whence 
the  baptism  of  infants  may  be  inferred.  St.  Cle- 
ment, for  example,  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
speaks  of  original  sin  as  affecting  infants :  If  so, 
then  baptism  is  necessary^  to  wash  it  away.  Nay, 
he  expressly  says,  "  Baptize  your  infants,  and  edu- 
cate them  in  the  discipline  and  admonition  of  God," 
&c.  And  a  litde  after  he  gives  this  reason  :  "  There 
is  this  difference  betwixt  baptized  and  unbaptized 
infants,  that  baptized  infants  enjoy  the  good  things 
of  baptism,  which  those  that  are  not  baptized  do 
not  enjoy  \  and  that  they  enjoy  them  by  the  faith  of 
those  who  offer  them."*  Justin  Martyr  affirms,  that 
baptism  is  to  us  in  the  place  of  circumcision; 
wnence  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  baptism 
ought  to  be  administered  to  the  same  kind  of  sub- 
jects. In  another  place  he  mentions  several  who 
were  discipled,  or  made  disciples  of  Christ,  whilst 
children :  which  plainly  intimates,  that  children  may 
be  baptized.  The  only  objection  of  the  anti-pcedo- 
baptists  against  infant  baptism  is,  their  incapacity 
to  be  made  disciples.  But  here  they  may  perceive, 
that  if  Justin  rightly  understood  the  scriptures, 
children  may  be  disciples  of  Christ.  Irenseus,  who 
lived  but  a  little  after  Justin,  numbers  infants  among 
those  who  were  born  again  to  God ;  a  phrase  which 

*  Lib.  yi.  cap.  13, 
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in  most  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  especially  in  Ire- 
nseus,  is  generally  used  to  signify  that  regeneration 
which  is  the  effect  of  baptism.  And  that  this  must 
be  the  sense  of  the  word  here  is  plain,  because  in- 
fants are  not  capable  of  being  born  again  in  any 
Other  way.  Pie  also  says,  that  "  Christ  did  sanctify 
every  age  by  his  own  susception  of  it,  and  simili- 
tude to  it,"*  &c.  "  For  this  also  did  the  church 
learn  from  the  Apostles  to  baptize  infants,"!  &c. 
"  Children,  or  little  ones,  are  baptized  for  remis- 
sion of  sins,"J  &c.  "  Children  are  also  to  be  bap- 
tized,"||  &c.  Tertullian  again,  a  few  years  after 
Irenaeus,  speaks  of  infant  baptism  as  the  general 
practice  of  his  time.  In  the  next  century,  Origen, 
in  several  places,  expressly  assures  us  that  infants 
were  baptized  by  the  usage  of  the  church.  And 
about  the  year  250,  which  was  but  150  years  after 
the  Apostles,  St.  Cyprian  and  66  bishops  in  coun- 
cil, declared  unanimously,  that  none  were  to  be 
debarred  baptism  and  the  grace  of  God :  M  Which 
rule,  saith  he,  as  it  holds  for  all,  so  we  think  it 
more  especially  to  be  observed  in  reference  to  in- 
fants." Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  flourished  about 
370,  says, — "  Hast  thou  a  child  ?  Let  not  sin  get 
the  advantage,  but  let  him  be  sanctified,"  that  is, 
baptized,  "  from  his  infancy*"  And  again,  "  Thus 
for  the  baptism  of  those  who  desire  baptism  ;  but 
what  shall  we  say  of  infants,  who  are  sensible  nei- 
ther of  the  gain  nor  loss  of  it ;  shall  we  baptize 
them  ?  Most  certainly,"  &c.  St.  Ambrose,  who 
wrote  about  374  years  from  the  Apostles,  says  ex- 
pressly, that  the  baptism  of  infants  had  been  the 
practice  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  of  the 
church  till  that  time.  And  this  he  mentions  only 
casually,  when  speaking  on  another  subject,  which 


*  Lib.  ii.  sect.  39.  advers.  Hseres. 

•J-  In  Epis.  ad  Rom.  lib.  v. 

$  In  Lucam  Homil.  xiv. 

f)  Homii.  viii. 
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plainly  proves  it  was  not  a  matter  of  debate.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  cite  all  the  authors  who  might 
be  produced  to  this  purpose.  I  shall,  therefore, 
only  mention  the  testimony  of  St.  Austin,  who 
wrote  his  piece  against  the  Donatists  about  300 
years  after  the  Apostles,  in  which  he  has  these 
words :  "  If  any  man  ask  for  divine  authority  in 
the  matter  of  infants  being  baptized,  though  that 
which  the  whole  church  practises,  and  which  has 
not  been  instituted  by  any  council,  but  was  ever  in 
use,  is  very  reasonably  believed  to  be  no  other  than 
a  thing  delivered  by  "the  authority  of  the  Apostles, 
yet  we  may  form  a  true  estimation  how  much 
baptism  avails  infants  by  the  circumcision  which 
God's  former  people  received."  And  he  urges 
the  same  thing  in  his  controversy  with  Pelagius, 
which  was  about  the  year  410.  Pelagius  taught, 
that  infants  were  born  free  from  any  sinful  defile- 
ments :  St.  Austin  writes  against  him,  and  insists 
on  the  baptism  of  infants,  which  was  the  known 
practice  of  the  church,  as  an  argument  of  their  na- 
tural defilement.  In  his  plea  he  has  these  words, 
"  That  infants  are  by  all  Christians  acknowledged 
to  stand  in  need  of  baptism,  which  must  be  in 
them  for  original  sin,  since  they  have  no  other." 
'Vgain,  says  ne,  "  If  they  have  no  sin,  why  are 
they  admitted  to  the  usage  of  the  church  baptism  I 
Why  are  they  washed  with  the  laver  of  regene- 
ration, if  they  have  no  defilement  V — Pelagius  was 
extremely  puzzled  with  this  argument,  as  he  could 
not  pretend  to  deny  infant  baptism.  Nay,  when 
some  charged  him  with  denying  it,  as  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  his  doctrine,  he  endeavoured 
to  refute  the  charge,  and  has  these  remarkable 
words :  "  Men  slander  me,"  savs  he,  "  as  if  I  de- 
nied baptism  to  infants."  This  he  calls  a  slander, 
and  affirms  in  a  rage,  that  the  thing  they  accuse  him 
of  saying  was  a  thing  "  that  he  never  heard  any 
man,  no,  not  any  impious  sectary,  sav.  For  who," 
adds  he,  "  is  so  ignorant  of  what  is  read  in  the 
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ospel,"  meaning  John  iii.  5.  "  as  to  hinder  itifants 
rom  being  baptized,  and  born  again  in  Christ,  and 
to  make  them  miss  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  For 
though  he  thought  a  child  dying  unbaptized  would 
have  no  punishment,  as  having  no  actual  sin ;  yet 
"he  thought  it  could  not  go  to  heaven,  as  having  no 
interest  in  Christ.  The  same  Pelagius,  in  his  pro- 
fession of  faith  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  has  these 
words,  viz.  "  That  children  ought  to  be  baptized 
as  they  were  wont  to  be."  Indeed,  the  first  person 
I  ever  read  of  who  denied  this  primitive  custom, 
was  one  Auxentius,  an  Arian,  towards  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century ;  but  not  being  able  to  procure 
to  himself  any  proselytes,  he  and  his  error  expired 
together,  without  much  injury  to  the  church  at 
that  time.  The  next  was  Peter  de  Bruys,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  from  whom  arose  a  sect  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands,  called  Petrobrusians.  The 
next  that  I  can  find  any  account  of,  were  a  sect  of 
Anabaptists*  in  Germany,  which  arose  about  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1533  ;  some  of  whom,  being 
obliged  to  flee  their  native  soil  for  their  seditious 
practices,  made  their  escape  into  England,  where 
they  began  to  broach  their  schismatical  tenets,  and 
where  they  soon  made  some  proselytes  to  then- 
party.  These,  in  process  of  time,  being  refined 
upon,  and  justly  renouncing  most  of  the  enormities 
of  their  first  leaders,  assumed  the  name  of  Baptists, 
and  now  differ  in  nothing  from  the  Presbyterians, 
as  will  appear  by  having  recourse  to  a  confession  of 
faith  published  by  the  representatives  of  about  a 
hundred  of  their  congregations  in  1689,  except  their 
rejecting  infant  baptism  -;\  though  there  are  those 

*  We  arc  informed,  that  the  ringleaders  of  the  Anabaptists 
not  only  came  to  untimely  deaths,  but  also  repented  of  their  er- 
roneous notions  when  they  came  to  die.  See  Ross'  View  of 
all  Religions.     Read  also  Winter's  Treatise  of  Infant  Baptism. 

t  I  might,  however,  have  added,  that  they  reject  sprinkling 
and  pouring,  which  the  others  receive  as  equally  valid  with  2?ji- 
•niersia:. —Afid  here  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  appellation. 
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among  them  who  deny  the  lawfulness  of  oaths, 
maintain  free-will,  the  seventh-day  sabbath,  and  the 
thousand  years  reign.  The  Baptists  in  this  country 
descended  from  the  Baptists  in  England,  and  their 
sentiments  correspond.  In  Holland  there  was  a  sect 
of  Anabaptists  denominated  Mennonites,  from  one 
Menno  Simonis  of  Frisia,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Waldenses  are  also  claimed  by  those 
who  now  style  themselves  Baptists,  as  having  been 
of  their  party ;  but  in  the  12th  article  of  their  con- 
fession of  faith,  A.  D.  1582,  they  expressly  say, 
"  That  children  are  to  be  baptized  unto  salvation, 
and  to  be  consecrated  to  Christ  according  to  his 
word,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven." In  the  preface  to  this  confession,  they  also 
declare  that  it  contains  "  the  doctrines  which  they 
received  from  their  ancestors,"  and  was  the  same 
with  "  the  account  of  their  faith,  religion  and  doc- 
trine  given  bv  their  ministers  and  ecclesiastics  ia 
former  ages,  to  several  kings,  princes  and  others^ 
who,  by  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical  or  secular 
power,  had  demanded  a  reason  thereof."  The  Bap- 
tists also  lay  claim  to  Wickliff,  who  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  he  was  so  far 
from  denying  this  divine  rite  to  infants,  that  he 
even  expressed  many  doubts  whether  they  could  be 
saved  without  it* 

III.  Of  the  Rubrics  before  this  Office. 

Q,  What  is  the  first  rubric  ? 

A.  That  the  people  are  to  be  admonished,  "  that 

Jr  name  of  Baptist,  is  not  peculiar  to  those  who  solely  appro- 
priate it  to  themselves:  it  equally  belongs  to  all  who  receive 
and  administer  this  ordinance ;  for  the  word  Baptist  signifies, 
not  a  dipper,  as  some  pretend,  but  a  baptizer,  be  the  mode  what 
It  may.  And  besides,  Presb\  terians,  and  all  other  religious  so- 
cieties who  admit  of  water  baptism,  do  also  admit  of  immev 
.ion  as  well  as  fliey. 

u 
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it  is  most  convenient  that  baptism  should  not  bt 
administered  but  upon  Sundays  and  other  holy  days. 
Nevertheless^  if  necessity  so  require,  baptism  may 
be  administered  upon  any  other  day." 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  this  rubric? 

A.  It  is  intended,  not  only  to  prevent  irregularity 
in  the  administration  of  baptism,  but  to  make  it  as 
public  as  possible,  and  that  all  present  may  be  both 
witnesses  of  the  ceremony,  and  likewise  be  excited 
to  renew  their  own  solemn  engagements  to  God. 

g>.  When  xvas  baptism  formerly  administered? 

A.  It  appears  by  ancient  writers  that  it  was  not 
commonly  administered  but  at  Easter  and  Whit- 
suntide :  at  Easter,  in  remembrance  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  of  which  baptism  is  a  figure  ;  and  at 
Whitsuntide,  in  remembrance  of  the  three  thousand 
souls  baptized  by  the  Apostles  at  that  time.  For 
this  reason,  in  the  western  church,  all  who  were 
born  after  Easter,  were  unbaptized  till  Whitsunday; 
and  all  who  were  born  after  Whitsunday,  were 
reserved  till  the  next  Easter ;  unless  some  imminent 
clanger  of  death  hastened  the  administration  of  it : 
though  in  the  eastern  church  the  feast  of  Epiphany 
was  also  assigned  for  the  administration  of  this  sa- 
crament, in  memory  of  our  Saviour's  being,  as  it 
is  supposed,  baptized  on  that  day.  And  about  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century,  the  time  for  solemn  bap- 
tism was  enlarged  even  in  the  Latin  church,  all 
churches  being  excited,  by  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
to  administer  baptism,  as  at  first,  at  all  times  of  the 
year. 

Q.  What  is  the  second  rubric  ? 

A.  "  There  shall  be  for  every  male  child  to  be 
baptized,  when  they  can  be  had,  two  god-fathers 
and  one  god-mother ;  and  for  every  female  child, 
one  god-father  and  two  god-mothers ;  and  parents 
shall  be  admitted  for  sponsors,  if  it  be  desired." 

Q.  What  is  the  original  and  antiquity  of  god-fa- 
triers  and  god-mothers? 

A,  The  use  of  them  in  the  Christian  church  is 
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derived  from  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  initiation  of 
infants  into  the  church.  And  it  is  by  some  believed, 
that  the  witnesses  mentioned  by  Isaiah  at  the  nam- 
ing of  his  son,  were  of  the  same  nature  with  these 
sureties.  In  the  primitive  church  they  were  so 
early,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  time 
of  their  beginning.  Some  of  the  most  ancient  Fa- 
thers make  mention  of  them,  and  throughout  all 
successive  ages  we  find  this  custom  continued,  with- 
out any  scruple  or  even  interruption,  till  the  Ana- 
baptists raised  some  idle  clamours  against  it. 

£K  What  is  the  use  of  god-fathers  and  god-mo- 
thers ? 

A,  Since  the  laws  of  all  nations,  because  infants 
cannot  speak  for  themselves,  have  allowed  them 
guardians  to  contract  for  them  in  secular  matters  ; 
which  contracts,  if  they  be  fair  and  beneficial,  the 
infants  must  make  good  when  they  come  of  age ;  so 
the  church  allows  them  spiritual  guardians  to  pro- 
mise those  things  in  their  name,  without  which 
they  cannot  obtain  salvation  in  the  ordinary  method 
of  God's  providence.  And  this  too,  at  the  same 
time,  gives  security  to  the  church,  that  the  children 
shall  not  apostatize,  whence  they  are  called  sureties; 
provides  monitors  to  every  Christian,  to  remind  him 
of  the  vow  he  made  in  their  presence,  whence  they 
are  called  xoitnesses ;  and  they  represent  the  new 
birth,  as  they  give  the  infant  new  and  spiritual  rela- 
tions, whence  they  are  styled  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers, 

Q,  What  are  the  necessary  qualifications  of  persons 
•who  are  to  be  admitted  as  godfathers  and  god-mo- 
thers  f 

A,  They  must  be  persons  of  honest  and  good 
repute,  such  as  make  a  conscience  of  what  they  un- 
dertake, adorning  that  faith  into  which  they  them- 
selves have  been  baptized,  with  every  Christian 
grace  and  virtue  in  ail  holy  conversation.  In  most 
churches  it  is  required  that  they  be  actual  commu- 
nicants.—The  church  of  England  expressly  orders 
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that  they  shall  be  such  as  have  received  the  holy 
communion. 

Q.  What  is  the  third  rubric  ? 

A.  "  When  there  are  children  to  he  baptized, 
the  parents  or  sponsors  shall  give  notice  thereof,- 
before  the  beginning  of  morning  prayer,  to  the 
minister.  And  then  the  god-fathers  and  god-mo- 
thers, and  the  people  with  the  children,  must  be 
ready  at  the  font,  either  immediately  after  the  last 
.lesson  at  morning  prayer,  or  else  immediately  after 
the  last  lesson  at  evening  prayer,  as  the  minister, 
by  his  discretion  shall  appoint,"  &c. 

Q.  Why  is  baptism  appointed  to  be  administered 
immediately  after  the  second  lesson^  either  at  morn? 
ing  or  evening  prayer  F 

A.  Because  by  that  time  the  whole  congregation 
is  supposed  to  be  assembled. 

•    ^.  May  not  this  office  be  used  in  private  as  well 
«s  in  the  church  ? 

A.  By  no  means  j  since  it  is  expressly  ordered 
to  be  said  at  the  font,  in  the  middle  of  the  morning 
or  evening  prayer,  and  supposes  a  congregation  to 
be  present ;  and  particularly  in  one  of  the  addresses 
which  the  minister  is  to  use,  it  is  very  absurd  for 
him  to  tell  the  god-fathers  and  god-mothers  in  a 
chamber,  that  they  have  brought  the  child  thither 
to  be  baptized,  when  he  himself  is  brought  thither 
to  baptize  it.  And  if  we  advert  to  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  church,  we  shall  find  that  this  solemn 
act  was  never  performed,  except  upon  extraordinary 
occasions,  without  the  presence  of  the  congregation: 
A  rule  they  so  zealously  regarded,  that  the  Trullan 
council  does  not  allow  this  holy  sacrament  to  be  ad- 
ministered even  in  chapels,  which  were  appropriate 
or  private,  but  only  in  the  public  or  parish-churches, 
punishing  the  persons  offending;  the  clergy  with 
deposition,  and  the  laity  with  excommunication. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  "the  font  ? 

Am  Font,  among  ecclesiastical  writers,  means  a 
large  bason,  in  which  water  is  kept  for  the  baptizing. 
<!>f  infants  or  other  persons. 
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Q.  Why  are  the  fonts  so  called? 

A,  Most  probably  because  baptism  at  the  begin-"- 
ning  of  Christianity  was  performed  in  fountains. 

Q.  Where  xvere  they  at  first  built  P 

A.  Near  the  church,  in  the  church-porch,  and 
afterwards,  as  it  is  now  the  usual  custom,  placed  in 
the  church  itself,  but  still  keeping  the  lower  end, 
to  intimate,  perhaps,  that  baptism  is  the  rite  of  ad- 
mission into  the  Christian  church. 

Q,  Hoxv  xvere  they  formerly  made  ? 

A.  In  the  primitive  days  they  were  veiy  large 
and  capacious,  not  only  that  they  might  comport 
with  the  general  custom  of  those  times,  namely,  of 
persons  being  immersed  or  put  under  water ;  but 
also  the  stated  times  of  baptism  returning  so  sel- 
dom, great  numbers  were  usually  baptized  at  once, 
In  the  middle  of  the  font  was  always  a  partition,  the 
one  part  for  men,  the  other  for  women ;  that  so, 
by  being  baptized  asunder,  they  might  avoid  giving 
offence  and  scandal.  But  immersion  being  now  so 
generally  discontinued,  the  font  is  small,  and  de- 
signed only  to  hold  a  bason  with  water. 

Q.  Why  are  the  fonts  made  of  stone  ? 

A.  Because,  says  Durand,  the  water  that  typified 
baptism  in  the  wilderness,  flowed  from  a  rock;  and 
also  because  Christ,  who  gave  forth  the  living  water, 
is  in  scripture  styled  the  corner-stone  and  the  rock ; 
that  strong  and  durable  foundation  upon  which  we 
must  build,  or  perish  everlastingly. 

IV.  Of  the  preliminary  Question. 

^  Why  is  the  minister  to  ask  "  whether  the  child 
has  been  already  baptized  or  no  r" 

A.  Because  baptism  once  rightly  administered  is 
never  to  be  repeated  :  "  For  as  "there  is  but  one 
Lord,  and  one  faith,  so  there  is  but  one  baptism." 
_  Q.  Did  the  primitive  Christians  condemn  re-bap- 
tizing  ? 

A,  Yes,  positively  ;  provided  the  party  was  bap- 
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tized  by  a  regularly  ordained  minister,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Q.  Js  the  baptizing  again  of  those  who  have  been 
baptized  by  laymen,  a  repetition  of  Christian  baptism  ? 

A,  No  ;  because  such  baptisms  have  not  been  per- 
formed in  a  Christian  manner,  that  is,  as  Christ  has 
ordained,  in  the  unity  of  his  church,  by  persons 
duly  authorized  to  administer  the  same. 

Q.  Bat  are  there  not  cases  of  necessity  which  will 
justify  the  baptism  of  laymen,  and  even  of  women  ? 

A,  No ;  for  that  would  be  to  suppose  that  Christ 
had  made  us  a  vain  promise,  Matt.  xvi.  18,  and  that 
he  was  not  able  to  fulfil  his  word,  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 

V.  Of  the  Exhortation* 

Q.  What  follows  the  preliminary  question? 

A.  An  exhortation  to  prayer,  addressed  not  only 
to  the  sureties,  but  to  the  whole  congregation  pre- 
sent 

§>.  Why  does  the  minister  style  them,  "  Dearly  be- 
loved >" 

A.  Because  they  are  all  supposed  to  be  Christians. 

Q.  Why  does  he  invite  them  to  join  with  him  in 
'his  solemn  duty  ? 

A,  Because  they  were  once  in  the  same  condition, 
and  stood  in  need  of  the  same  charity  themselves. 

Q.  What  does  the  church  regard  as  the  foundation 
if  infant  baptism  ? 

A.  The  consideration  of  that  sin  in  which  they 
are  conceived  and  born,  which,  although  arrogantly 
denied  by  the  old  Pelagians,  and  their  revived  issue 
the  Socinians,  is  yet  affirmed  in  scripture',  Psalm  ii» 
t.  Rom.  v.  12,  18.  Job  xiv.  5.  and  was  observed  by 
ihe  light  of  nature  among  the  heathen  ;  believed 
also  by  the  Jews,  and  by  all  true  Christians  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  has  a  strong  witness  in  every  man's  own 
breast';  for  all  men  are  inclined  to  sin,  in  opposition 
to  their  reason  and  judgment. 
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Q.  Why  was  it  necessary  thus  to  establish  this 
doctrine  f 

A.  Because  the  denial  of  original  sin  has  gene- 
rally been  succeeded  by  the  contempt  of  infant 
baptism. 

VI.  Of  the  tnvo  first  Prayers, 

Q.  What  follows  the  exhortation  f 

A.  One  of  two  prayers  ;  in  the  first  of  which  we 
commemorate  how  God  typified  this  salvation,  that 
he  now  gives  by  baptism,  in  saving  Noah  and  his 
family  by  water,  and  carrying  the  Israelites  safe 
through  the  Red  Sea ;  as  also  how  Christ  himself, 
by  being  baptized,  sanctified  water  to  the  mystical 
washing  away  of  sin  :  and  upon  these  grounds  we 
pray,  that  God  would  wash  and  sanctify  this  child, 
that  it  mav  be  delivered  from  his  wrath,  received 
into  the  ark  of  his  church,  and  so  filled  with  grace- 
as  to  live  holy  here,  and  be  happy  hereafter :  And 
in  the  second  prayer,  to  express  our  earnestness  and 
importunity,  we  make  a  solemn  address  to  God, 
that  this  child  may  be  pardoned  and  regenerated ; 
and  also,  that  it  may  be  adopted  and  accepted  by 
the  Almighty. 

VII.  Of  the  Gospel. 

Q.  What  follows  the  above  mentioned  prayers  ? 

A,  The  gospel,  which  the  minister  is  directed  to 
read  to  the  people,  or  else  to  pass  on  to  the  ques- 
tions addressed  to  the  sponsors ;  and  from  thence  to 
the  prayer  immediately  before  the  immersion,  or. 
the  pouring  of  water  on  the  infant..  But,  in  every 
church,  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  service  ara 
to  be  used  once  at  least  in  every  month,  if  there  be 
a  baptism,  for  the  better  instructing  of  the  people 
in  the  grounds  of  infant  baptism. 

'  .  Whence  is  this  portion  of  scripture  taken? 

jU  From  the  tenth  chapter  of  St.  Murk's  gospel. 
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which  was  anciently  applied  to  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.  In  making  a  covenant  the  express  consent, 
of  both  parties  is  required  ;  and,  therefore,  the  co- 
venant of  baptism  being  now  to  be  made  between 
Almighty  God  and  the  child  to  be  baptized,  it  is 
reasonable,  that  before  the  sureties  engage  in  behalf 
of  the  infant,  they  should  have  some  comfortable 
assurances,  that  God  on  his  part  will  be  pleased  to 
consent  to  and  make  good  the  agreement.  For 
their  satisfaction,  therefore,  the  priest,  who  is  God's 
ambassador,  produces  a  warrant  from  scripture,  the 
declaration  of  his  will,  whereby  it  appears  that  God 
is  willing  to  receive  infants  into  his  favour,  and  has, 
by  Jesus  Christ,  declared  them  capable  of  that  grace 
and  glory,  which,  on  the  part  of  God,  are  promised 
in  this  baptismal  covenant ;  wherefore  the  sureties 
need  not  scruple  to  make  the  stipulation  on  their 
part,  since  they  have  God's  own  word,  that  there 
is  no  impediment  in  children  to  render  them  inca- 
pable of  receiving  that  which  he  has  promised,  and 
will  surely  perform. 

VIII.    Of  the  Exhortation  after  the  Gospel, 

Q.  What  follows  the  gospel  ? 

A.  A  brief  exhortation  deduced  from  it,  wherein 
the  church  endeavours  to  convince  the  sureties,  and 
to  fortify  the » minds  of  such  as,  by  the  arguments 
of  Anabaptists,  are  in  doubt  of  the  lawfulness  of 
infant  baptism,  that  they  may  cheerfully  promise 
that  which  belongs  to  their  part,  since  God  by  his 
Son  has  given  sufficient  assurance  that  his  part  shall 
be  accomplished.  But  as  this  assurance  proceeds 
from  God's  mercy  and  goodness,  and  not  from  any 
merits  or  deserts  in  us,  it  is  fit  it  should  be  acknow- 
ledged in  an  humble  manner. 

IX.    Of  the  Thanksgiving, 

Q,  What  follows  the  exhsrtation  after  the  gospel? 
A.  A  thanksgiving  for  our  own  call  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  faith  in  him,  which  we  are  put  in 
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timid  of  on  this  occasion  :  and  in  this  thanksgiving, 
we  beg  of  God  to  give  a  new  instance  of  his  good- 
ness to  Us,  by  increasing  our  knowledge,  confirming 
our  faith,  and  giving  his  holy  Spirit  to  the  infant 
now  to  be  baptized,  that  so  it  may  be  born  again, 
and  made  an  heir  of  everlasting  salvation. 

^>.  Is  it  proper  to  thank  God  that  zve  are  Chris- 
tians ? 

A*  Yes,  undoubtedly.  Plato  is  said  to  have  bles- 
sed the  gods  that  he  was  a  man,  not  a  beast ;  a  Gre- 
cian, not  a  Barbarian ;  and  an  Athenian  amongst 
the  Grecians:  the  Jews  are  accustomed  to  praise 
the  Lord  every  day,  that  they  are  bom  of  the  stock 
of  Israel,  and  are  within  the  covenant  of  Abraham. 
But  we  have  much  more  reason  to  give  thanks  to 
our  heavenly  Father,  who  has  made  known  to  us 
the  grace  of  his  gospel,  taught  us  the  true  catholic 
faith,  and  made  us  his  children  by  adoption. 

X.   Of  the  Preface  to  the  Covenant* 

Q.  What  follows  next  ? 

A.  The  preface  to  the  covenant ;  for  no  doubt 
remaining  but  that  God  is  ready  and  willing  to  per- 
form his  part  of  the  covenant,  as  soon  as  the  child 
shall  promise  to  fulfil  his,  the  minister  addresses 
himself  to  the  god-fathers  and  god-mothers  to  pro- 
mise for  the  child ;  and  from  them  he  takes  secu- 
rity, that  the  infant  shall  observe  the  conditions  re- 
quired of  him. 

Q.  But  is  not  this  custom  of  god  fathers  and  god- 
mothers promising  for  infants  a  nexv  and  strange 
custom  ? 

A.  No,  but  very  ancient  ;*  a  custom  indeed  of 

*  Higinus,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  martyr,  speaks  of  god-fa- 
thers and  god-mothers  in  his  fifth  Decretal;  he  lived  but  140 
years  after  Christ's  incarnation  ;  and  the  best  reformed  churches 
in  Christendom  do  allow  of  them.  A  learned  doctor  of  Ger- 
many defends  this  use  upon  these  reasons  :  "  1.  It  is  not  against 
the  scriptures.    2.  It  is  most  ancient.    3.  It  procetds  from  love 
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so  great  antiquity  that  it  is  hard  to  trace  the  original 
of  it.  A  learned  arch-bishop  of  Canterbury  ob- 
serves, that  it  seems  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  times 
of  the  Apostles.  And  besides,  it  is  a  very  charita- 
ble custom,  and  such  as  tends  to  the  real  benefit  of 
children ;  for  "  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things, 
having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  also 
of  that  which  is  to  come."  Neither  is  there  any 
thing  in  this  custom  that  is  not  used  in  almost  every 
contract.  By  an  old  law  of  the  Romans,  all  magis- 
trates were  obliged,  within  five  days  after  admis- 
sion to  their  office,  to  take  an  oath  to  observe  the 
laws.  It  happened  that  C.  Valerius  Flaccus  was 
chosen  iEdile :  but  he  being  Jupiter's  high  priest, 
could  not  be  admitted  by  the  Romans  to  swear, 
their  laws  supposing  that  so  sacred  a  person  would 
voluntarily  do  what  an  oath  would  oblige  him  to. 
Cains  Valerius,  however,  desired  that  his  brother, 
as  his  proxy,  might  be  sworn  in  his  stead.  To  this 
the  commons  agreed,  and  passed  an  act  that  it  should 
be  all  the  same  as  if  the  iEdile  had  sworn  himself. 
Much  after  the  same  manner,  when  kings  are 
crowned  in  their  infancy,  some  of  their  nobility 
who  are  deputed  to  represent  them,  take  the  usual 
oaths.  The  same  do  ambassadors  for  their  princi- 
pals at  the  ratification  of  treaties  ;  and  guardians 
for  their  minors,  who  are  bound  by  the  laws  to  ful- 
fil what  is  contracted  for  them.  Since,  then,  all  na- 
tions and  orders  of  men  have  sanctioned  this  me- 
thod, it  cannot,  with  any  reason,  be  charged  as  a 
fault  upon  our  church,  that  she  admits  infants  to 
baptism  by  sponsors  undertaking  for  them. 

of  the  parents  procuring  them,  of  them,  undertaking.  4.  It 
?s  to  the  benefit  of  the  infant  if  the  parents  die.  5.  It  is  an 
help  to  the  parents."  Zanch.  in  Epli.  p.  580.  To  which  may 
be  added,  that  it  is  a  means  to  increase  mutual  love  amongst 
neighbours,  when  they  shall  mutually  perform  this  duty  one  for 
another. 
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XI.  Of  the  Interrogatories  and  Answers, 

Q*  What  follows  the  preface  to  the  covenant  ? 

A*  The  immediate  stipulation,  which  is  drawn  up 
by  way  of  question  and  answer,  and  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  method  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  ;  for  St.  Peter  calls  baptism  the  answer  of 
a  good  conscience ;  and  in  the  primitive  church, 
queries  were  always  put  to  the  persons  baptized, 
who  answered  themselves,  and  children  by  their  re- 
presentatives, who  are,  therefore,  to  answer  in  the 
first  person,  as  the  advocate  speaks  in  the  person  of 
the  client,  /  renounce,  &c.  because  the  contract  is 
properly  made  with  the  child. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  baptismal  covenant  ? 

A.  The  same  in  a  spiritual  sense  as  an  indenture 
or  an  enlistment  is  in  a  temporal ;  a  particular  con- 
tract or  stipulation  between  two  parties,  wherein 
the  one  party  engages  to  bestow  on  the  other  pecu- 
liar benefits  and  privileges,  upon  certain  conditions 
to  be  performed. 

%  How  many  queries  are  there  proposed  to  the 
god-fathers  and  god-mothers  f 

A.  Four  ;  which  are  very  suitable  and  proper. 

<£.  What  is  the  first  question  P 

A.  "  Dost  thou,  in  the  name  of  this  child,  re- 
nounce the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp 
and  glory  of  the  world,  with  all  the  covetous  de- 
sires of  the  same,  and  the  sinful  desires  of  the 
flesh  ;*  so  that  thou  wilt  not  follow  nor  be  led  by 
them?" 


*  That  is,  Dost  thou,  in  the  name  of  this  child,  renounce 
•hat  uncovenanted  state  into  which  thou  wast  born  ;  that  state 
of  nature,  by  virtue  of  which,  according  to  St.  Paul,  thou  art 
j.  child  of  wrath;  and  wilt  thou  come  into  covenant  with  God.1 
So  that  the  child  is  no  sooner  given  into  the  arms  of  the  mi- 
nister, than  this  promise,  so  far  forth  as  it  represents  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  fle^h,  is  fulfilled  on 
the  part  of  the  sponsors. 
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®K  What  is  the  ansxver  to  this  question  ? 

A.  u  I  renounce  them  all ;  and,  by  God's  help,, 
Will  endeavour  not  to  follow  nor  be  led  by  them." 

Q,  What  do  we  learn  from  hence  f    . 

A.  That  though  the  question  is  put  positively, 
and  without  anv  reserve,  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
requires;  yet  the  answer  is  given  conditionally,  and 
in  such  a  manner,  as  that  nothing  but  the  height 
of  ignorance,  or  the  most  inveterate  malice  could 
have  caused  people  to  object,  as  some  do,  that  our 
church  makes  sponsors  promise  more  than  they  can 
perform. 

§>.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  sponsors  to  make  this 
promise  ? 

A*  Because,  when  we  enter  into  covenant  with 
God,  we  must  have  the  same  friends  and  enemies 
he  has ;  especially  when  the  same  who  are  ene- 
mies to  him  are  enemies  to  our  salvation.  And, 
therefore,  since  children  are  by  nature  the  slaves  of 
the  devil,  and  though  they  have  not  yet  been  ac- 
tually in  his  service,  will,  nevertheless,  be  apt  to  be 
drawn  into  it  by  the  pomps  and  glory  of  the  world, 
and  the  carnal  desires  of  the  flesh,  it  is  requisite 
they  should,  in  early  life,  be  dedicated  to  God,  and 
be  educated  in  his  service. 

Q.  Why  does  the  minister  introduce  these  questions 
With  these  words,  I  demand,  therefore  f 

A.  To  assert  that  authority  which  God  has  given 
him  to  act  in  his  stead  ;  and  to  take  proper  security 
in  his  name. 

Q.  What  is  the  second  question  f 

A.  "  Dost  thou  believe  all  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  as  contained  in  the  Apostles7  creed?" 
— To  which  the  answer  is,  u  I  do." 

Q.  Why  does  the  minister  inquire  concerning  their 
faith? 

*  A,  Because  faith  is  a  necessary  qualification  for 
baptism :  and,  therefore,  before  Philip  would  bap- 
tize the  eunuch,  he  asked  him  u  if  he  believed  with 
all  his  heart?"  and  received  this  answer,  that  he 
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laclieved  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  From  which 
remarkable  precedent,  the  church  has  ever  since 
demanded  of  all  those  who  enter  into  the  Christian 
profession,  if  they  believe  all  the  articles  which  arc 
implied  in  that  profession.  This  was  done  either 
by  way  of  question  and  answer,  or  the  party  bap- 
tized, if  of  age,  was  made  to  repeat  the  whole- 
creed. 

Q.  What  is  the  third  question  put  to  the  sponsors  ? 

A.  "  Wilt  thou  be  baptized  m  this  faith  :" — To 
which  the  sponsors  answer,  "  That  is  my  desire." 

.^.  Why  is  this  question  put  to  the  sponsors  ? 

A*  Because  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  party 
to  be  baptized  believe  the  Christian  faith,  but  he 
must  also  desire  to  be  joined  to  that  society  by  the 
solemn  rite  of  initiation. 

Q,  Why  does  the  minister  further  demand,  whe- 
ther  they  are  wilting  to  be  baptized  in  this  faith  t 

A.  Because  God  will  have  no  unwilling  servants, 
nor  ought  men  to  be  compelled  by  violence  to  re- 
.ligion.  And  yet  the  Christian  religion  is  so  reasona- 
ble and  profitable  both  as  to  this  world  and  the  next, 
that  the  god-fathers  may  very  well  presume  to  an- 
swer for  the  child,  that  this  is  his  desire  :  since,  if 
the  child  could  understand  the  excellency  of  this 
religion,  and  speak  its  mind,  it  would,  without  doubt, 
be  ready  to  make  the  same  reply. 

i^.  What  is  the  lart  question  ? 

A.  "  Wilt  thou  then  obediently  keep  God's  holy 
will  and  commandments,  and  walk  in  the  same  all 
the  days  of  thy  life  ?" 

Q.  What  is  the  ansxver  ? 

A.  "  I  will,  by  God's  help  ;"  which  shows,  that 
we  do  not  resolve  in  our  own  strength,  but  in  the 
strength  of  God.  For  it  is  "  He  that  worketh  in 
us,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure." 
By  his  preventing  grace  he  gives  us  the  will,  by 
his  assisting  grace  he  gives  us  strength  and  power, 
and  by  his  consummating  grace  he  gives  us  the 
act  or  accomplishment. 

X 
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Q.  Why  is  this  question  proposed  to  the  child? 

A.  Because  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  they  who  are 
baptized  must  walk  in  newness  of  life.  And  since 
he  now  takes  Christ  for  his  Lord  and  Master,  and 
enlists  under  his  banner,  it  is  proper  he  should  vow, 
in  the  words  of  this  sacrament,  to  observe  the  com- 
mands of  the  captain  of  his  salvation.  Wherefore, 
as  he  promised  to  forsake  all  evil  before,  so  now  he 
must  engage  to  do  all  that  is  good,  without  which 
he  cannot  be  a  real  member  of  the  Christian  church. 

Q,  Since  this  whole  stipulation  is  so  exactly  con- 
formable  to  that  which  rvas  used  in  the  primitive 
church,  I  desire  yon  to  compare  them. 

A.  In  ancient  times,  all  who  were  to  be  baptized 
were  brought  to  the  entrance  of  the  baptistery  or 
font,  and  standing  with  their  faces  towards  the  west, 
(which  being  directly  opposite  to  the  east,  the  place  of 
light,  did  symbolically  represent  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness, whom  they  were  to  renounce)  were  com- 
manded to  stretch  out  their  hands  as  it  were  in  defi- 
ance of  him  ;  and  then  the  bishop  asked  them  se- 
verally, "  Dost  thou  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
works,  powers,  and  service  ?"  To  which  each 
party  answered,  u  I  do  renounce  them." — "  Dost 
thou  renounce  the  world,  and  all  its  pomps  and 
vanities  ?"  Answer,  c*  I  do  renounce  them."  They 
then  made  an  open  profession  of  their  faith,  the 
bishop  asking,  "  Dost  thou  believe  in  God  the  Fa- 
ther Almighty,  &c.  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son 
our  Lord,  who,  &c?  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  holy  catholic  church,  and  in  one  bap- 
tism of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
the  life  everlasting  ?"  To  all  which  each  party  an- 
swered, "  I  do  believe  j"  as  our  church  still  requires 
in  this  office. 

XII.    Of  the  Prayers  for  the  Sanctif  cation  of  the 

Child. 

Q.  What  follow  the  interrogatories  and  answers? 
A*  Four  short  petitions  for  the  child's  sanctifica- 
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tion  ;  for  the  contract  being  now  made,  it  is  proper 
fche  minister  should  more  peculiarly  intercede  with 
God  for  grace  to  perform  it. 
Q.  What  is  the  first  of  these  collects  P 
A.  A  petition  for  regeneration,  taken  out  of 
Romans  vi.  4,  5,  6 ;  where  the  Apostle  teaches  us, 
that  a  principal  end  of  baptism  is  for  the  mortifying 
of  the  old  man;*  that  is,  for  the  destruction  of 
original  corruption,  and  the  extirpation  of  all  evil 
concupiscence,  which,  when  it  is  slain  and  buried 
as  it  were,  then  the  new  man,  that  is,  a  gracious 
disposition,  succeeds,  by  the  Spirit's  entering  into  us : 
And  as  of  old  the  baptized  persons  were  plunged 
over  the  head,  and  came  up  again  like  new  per- 
sons, as  Jesus  out  of  his  grave  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, so  we  pray,  according  to  the  ancient  phrase, 
that  the  old  Adam  or  corrupt  nature  in  this  child 
may  be  so  mortified,  that  the  new  nature  may  ap- 
pear in  it ;  that  is,  that  it  may  be  born  again  in  this 
laver  of  regeneration,  and  not  only  have  the  guilt, 
but  the  power  also  of  original  corruption  taken  away, 
j^.  What  do  we  pray  for  in  the  second  collect  f 
A.  That  all  carnal  affections,  which  spring  from 
original  sin,  and  are  the  branches  and  fruit  of  that 
root  of  bitterness,  may  be  destroyed ;  and  that  all 
spiritual  affections,  heavenly  desires,  holy  purposes, 
and  divine  love,  may  be  planted,  and  live,  and  grow 
in  their  stead. 

Q.  What  do  we  pray  for  in  the  third  collect  ? 
A.  For  spiritual  strength,  that  the  child  to  be 
baptized  may  triumph  over  those  enemies  which 
it  has  now  defied.— It  seems  indeed,  an  unequal 
match  for  a  frail  mortal  to  contend  with  the  flesh 
within,  the   devil   without,   and  the   world  round 


*  This  term  is  more  warrantable  from  scripture  than  the 
scholastic  expression  of  original  sin,  which  is  used  in  some 
places  to  denote  that  earthliness  and  inclination  to  evil  which 
we.  are  prone  to.  In  other  respects,  likewise,  these  aspirations 
breathe  a  most  pious,  benevolent,  and  truly  Christian  spirit. 
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about  him ;  but  Christ  has  overcome  the  world, 
John  xvi.  33  ;  and  if  we  use  the  grace  he  gives  us 
in  baptism  to  subdue  the  flesh,  and  defeat  the  devil, 
and  our  corruptions  join  not  with  him,  he  cannot 
harm  us.  It  becomes  sponsors  to  take  the  shield 
of  faith,  and  to  follow  their  victorious  Leader,  that 
they  may  be  conquerors  themselves,  and  then  they 
may  also  pray  the  more  confidendy  for  the  baptizecl 
.infant. 

^.  What  do  we  pray  for  in  the  last  collect  ? 

A,  That  this  child,  and  all  others  to  whom  this 
salutary  rite  shall  be  administered,  may  not  only 
cease  to  do  evil,  but  learn  to  do  well ;  may  not  only 
escape  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  but  may  add  to 
their  faith,  virtue — we  pray  that  they  may  be  en- 
dued with  grace  and  heavenly  qualities,  and  obtain 
eternal  life. 

XIII.   Of  the  Prayer  of  Consecratio-n, 

♦ 

%  What  folloxvs  the  prayer  for  the  sanctif  cation 
§fthe  child? 

A.  A  prayer  for  the  consecration  of  the  water ; 
for  though  it  is  true  that  our  Lord  sanctified  water 
to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin,  yet,  when 
this  particular  water  is  to  be  used  in  so  sacred  a 
ministry,  and  for  such  admirable  purposes,  it  is 
necessary  it  should  be  sanctified  by  the  word  of 
God  and  prayer,  1  Tim.  iv.  5;  that  is,  by  repeating 
the  words  of  Christ,  and  by  petitioning  for  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  the  two  parts 
of  this  prayer. 

Q.  But  why  do  we  consecrate  the  zvater,  when  zve 
have  no  express  command  in  scripture  for  it  ? 

A.  St.  Basil  savs,  we  u  do  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  weighty  things,  because  of  the  constant  tra- 
dition and  continual  practice  of  the  church,"  which 
is  a  sufficient  warrant  in  a  matter  so  reasonable  and 
pious  as  this.  That  the  primitive  Christians  always 
Used  a  prayer  for  the  consecrating  of  the  water,  h 
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evident  from  the  testimony  of  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Am- 
brose, St.  Augustine,  and  a  cloud  of  other  wit- 
nesses. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  clause  wherein  we  invoke 
the  Spirit  to  sanctify  the  water  to  the  mystical  wasJi- 
ing  azvay  of  sin  t 

A.  Not  that  the  water  contracts  any  new  quality 
in  its  nature  or  essence,  by  such  consecration ;  but 
only  that  it  is  sanctified  or  made  holy  in  its  use,  and 
separated  from  a  common  to  a  sacred  purpose. 

XIV.  Of  the  Naming  of  the  Child. 

Q.  What  folloxvs  the  prayer  for  the  consecration  of 
the  water  ? 

A.  The  naming  of  the  child  ;  for  the  Christian 
name  being  given  as  a  badge  that  we  belong  to 
Christ,  we  cannot  more  properly  take  it  upon  us, 
than  when  we  are  enlisted  under  his  banner.  We 
bring  our  one  name  into  the  world  with  us,  which 
we  derive  from  our  parents,  and  which  may  bring 
to  our  remembrance  our  original  guilt,  that  we  are 
born  in  sin :  but  this  name  is  given  us  at  our  bap- 
tism, to  remind  us  of  our  new  birth,  when  being- 
washed  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  we  are  therebv 
cleansed  from  the  natural  impurities,  become  in 
a  manner  new  creatures,  and  solemnly  dedicate 
ourselves  to  God.  That  the  Jews  named  their 
children  at  the  time  of  circumcision,  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, as  well  as  their  own  writers,  expressly  in- 
form us.  And  though  the  rite  of  circumcision  was 
changed  into  that  of  baptism  bv  our  Saviour,  yet 
he  made  no  alteration  as  to  the  time  and  custom  of 
giving  the  name,  but  left  that  to  continue  under  the 
new,  as  it  had  obtained  under  the  old  dispensation. 

Q.  What  dies  the  minister's   taking  the  child  into 
his  arms  remind  us  of? 

A.  Of  the  mercy  of  Jesus,  who,  in  like  manner, 
embraced  the  little  children  who  were   brought  to 
him,  and  that  we  may  reasonably  hope  he  will  as 
X3 
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lovingly  receive  the  soul  of  this  child,  as  the  minis* 
ter  does  the  body. 

Q.  Who  is  to  name  the  child  to  the  minister  ?  . 

A.  The  god-fathers  and  god-mothers  ;  for  though 
the  name  may  be  privately  resolved  upon  by  the 
relations,  as  was  the  custom  of  old,  yet  the  rubric 
directs  that  it  be  dictated  by  the  sponsors. 

Q.  By  whom  were  heathen  names  prohibited  to 
Christians  f 

A.  By  the  Nicene  council,  which  recommends 
the  giving  of  the  name  of  some  Apostle  or  Saint ; 
not  because  there  is  any  merit  in  the  name  itself^ 
but  that,  by  such  means,  the  party  might  be  excited 
to  imitate  the  example  of  that  holy  person  whose* 
name  he  bears. 


XV.   Of  the  Form  of  Baptism. 

%  What  follows  the  naming  of  the  child  ? 

A.  The  form  or  outward  sign  in  baptism ;  in  the 
performance  of  which  are  three  things  to  be  consi- 
dered :  first,  the  person  who  baptizeth ;  secondly,  the 
words;  and  thirdly,  the  actions  used  in  baptizing. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  person  ? 

A.  What  has  been  already  noted,  that  he  who 
baptizes  ought  to  be  a  lawful  minister ;  for  Christ 
gave  this  commission  only  to  the  Apostles,  and 
their  successors,  with  the  gracious  promise  of  being 
with  them  in  the  exercise  of  it,  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Q.  Bat  ought  not  lay  persons  to  baptize  in  cases  of 
necessity  P 

A.  No;  for  we  must  reasonably  suppose  that  the 
salvation  of  the  child  will  be  as  safe  through  God's 
mercy  without  baptism,  as  with  that  which  is  not 
commanded  by  him,  and  to  which  ne  has  made  no 
promises :  so  that  where  baptism  cannot  be  duly 
administered,  it  will  be  prudent  to  omit  it. 

^>.  IV/iat  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  words  * 
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A.  That  the  words,  "  I  baptize  thee,"  he.  were 
the  form  of  the  western  church,  and  always  sup- 
pose a  lawful  minister  to  be  the  person  who  uses 
them.  The  eastern  church  has  a  little  variation, 
"  Let  N.  be  baptized,"  Sec.  but  the  sense  is  much 
the  same :  however,  in  the  next  words,  "  In  the 
name  of  the  Father,"  &:.  all  orthodox  Christians 
have  ever  agreed,  because  they  are  of  Christ's 
own  appointment,  and  unalterable ;  wherefore,  when 
heretics*  presumed  to  vary  from  this  form,  they 
were  censured  by  the  church,  and  those  baptisms 
declared  null  which  were  not  ministered  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  there  were  words  put  in  to 
explain,  not  to  vary  the  sense.  And  the  orthodox 
took  liberty  to  mingle  a  paraphrase  with  them  ;  yet 
surely  it  is  more  prudently  done  of  our  church,  to 
preserve  the  words  of  our  Lord  entire  without  any 
alteration  or  diminution. 

O.  What  is  meant  by  being  baptized  in  the  name  of 
three  Persons  ? 

A.  It  means  that  it  is  not  only-  done  bv  the  com- 
mission and  authority  of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost ;  but  also  that  we  are  baptized  into  the 
faith  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  are  received  into 
that  societv  of  men  Avho  are  distinguished  from 
Jews  and  Turks,  Heathens  and  all  false  professions 
in  the  world,  bv  believing  in  three  persons  and  one 
God  :  this  is  the  great  fundamental  article  on  which 
all  the  other  articles  of  religion  depend,  and  to  which- 
they  may  be  referred;  so  that  our  being  baptized 
into  the  Trinity,  is  an  argument  that  we  are  Chris- 
tians, and  in  the  possession  of  the  religion  taught  by 
Jesus  Christ. 


•  Theophranius  and  Eutychius  are  reported  to  have  used  this 
form  in  baptizing,  viz.  "  I  baptize  thee  into  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ."  And  Valentinus,  another  ancient  heretic,  baptized 
*  in  the  name  or' the  unknown  God,  and  of  the.  truth,  the  OOftte 
ther  of  all."    Eu:>eb.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  11. 
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§!»  What  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  actions 
used  in  baptism  t 

A*  Thai  the  minister,  naming  the  child  after  the 
god-fathers  and  god-mothers,  is  to  dip  it  in  the 
water  discreedy,  or  to  pour  water  on  it.* 

Q.  Why  has  our  church  made  these  outward  signs 
indifferent  ? 

A,  Because  she  supposes  that  God  will  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice  ;  and  that  the  divine  grace 
is  not  measured  by  the  quantity  of  water  used  in 
the  administration  of  this  ordinance,  but  by  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  recipient. 

Q.  Did  the  primitive  Christians  understand  it  in 
this  latitude  ? 

A,  Yes  ;  as  is  plain  from  their  administering  this 
holy  sacrament  in  the  cases  of  sickness,  haste,  or 
want  of  water,  by  affusion,  or  pouring  water  upon 
the  face.  Thus  the  jailer  and  his  family,  who  were 
baptized  by  St.  Paul  in  haste!  the  same  hour  of  the 
night  that  they  were  converted,  are  reasonably  sup- 

Eosed  to  have  been  baptized  by  affusion ;  as  it  can 
ardly  be  thought  that  on  such  an  exigency  they 
had  sufficient  water  to  be  immersed  in.  The  same 
may  be  said  concerning  Basilides,  who,  Eusebius 
tells  us,  was  baptized  by  some  brethren  in  prison. 
For  the  strict  custody  under  which  Christian  pri- 
soners were  kept  (their  tyrannical  jailers  hardly  al- 
lowing them  necessaries  for  life,  much  less  such  con- 
veniences as  they  desired  for  their  religion),  makes 


*  Isaiah  Hi  15.  "  So  shall  he  sprinkJe  many  nations."  Eze- 
kiel  xxwi.  "  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and 
ye  shall  be  clean.'' — Some  authors  aihrm,  "  that  it  the  manner 
of  baptism  be  absolutely  necessary,  then  those  who  paur  or 
sprinkle  have  it  nearer  than  those  who  dip.  For  the  original, 
say  they,  dr-es  not  signify  to  dip ;  as  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
New  Testamtn;  have  used  it,  it  is  another  word.  See  John  xii. 
26. — tp  fix  via,-  to  -vl^ju/ov.  This,  witli  the  general  acceptation 
•f  the  word  among  Grecian  authors,  shows  that  it  signifies  only 
a  bare  and  slight  washing.  Plunging  and  washing  are  very 
distinct.' '    See  Exod.  xv.  4,  5. 
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it  more  than  probable  that  this  must  have  been  done 
by  affusion  onlv.  And  that  baptism  in  this  way  was 
no  novel  practice,  may  be  gathered  from  Tertullian, 
who,  speaking  of  a  person  of  uncertain  repentance 
offering  himself  to  be  baptized,  asks,  u  Who  would 
help  him  to  a  single  drop  of  water?"  The  acts  also 
of  Sc.  Laurence,  who  suffered  martyrdom  about 
the  same  time  as  St.  Cyprian,  tell  us,  that  a  sol- 
dier who  was  to  be  one  of  his  executioners  be- 
ing converted,  brought  a  pitcher  of  water  to  St. 
Laurence  to  baptize  him.  And  further,  St.  Cy- 
prian, being  consulted  by  one  Magnus  with  re- 
spect to  the  validity  of  Clinick  baptism,  that  isr 
such  as  was  administered  to  sick  persons  on  their 
beds,  by  aspersion  or  sprinkling,  not  only  allows, 
but  pleads  for  it  at  large,  both  from  the  nature  of 
the  sacrament  and  design  of  the  institution. 

S%.  What  zvas  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians in  baptizing  ? 

A.  To  clip  the  person  thrice,^  that  is,  once  at 
the  name  in  each  person  in  the  Trinity,  the  more 
fully  to  express  that  sacred  mystery  ;  though  some 
later  writers  say  this  was  done  to  represent  the  death, 
burial,  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  together 
with  his  three  days  continuance  in  the  grave.  St. 
Augustine  gives  both  these  reasons,  as  a  double 
mystery  of  this  ancient  rite,  as  he  is  cited  by  Gra- 
tien.  Several  of  the  Fathers,  who  make  mention 
of  this  custom,  own,  that  there  is  no  command  for 
it  in  scripture;  but  then  they  speak  of  it  as  brought 
into  use  by  the  Apostles  ;  and  the  fiftieth  of  the 
canons  called  apostolical,  deposed  any  bishop  or 
presbyter  who  should  administer  baptism  without 
this  form. 

<!>.  Why  zvas  this  custom  discontinued ? 

A.  Because  the  Arians  took  advantage  of  it,  by 
persuading  the  people,  that  it  was  used  to  denote 
that  the  persons  in  the  Trinity  were  three  distinct 

*  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  were  strenuous  for  this  custom. 
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substances;  and,  therefore,  it  first  became  a  custom, 
and  then  a  law,  in  the  Spanish  church,  only  to  use 
one  single  immersion,  because  that  would  express 
the  unity  of  the  God-head,  while  the  Trinity  of 
persons  would  be  sufficiently  denoted,  by  the  per-* 
sons  being  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.  However,  in  other  parts  of  the 
church,  trine  immersion  most  commonly  prevailedr 
as  it  does  in  the  Greek  church  to  this  very  day. 


XVI.   Of  the  Reception  of  the  Child  into  the  Church. 

Q.  What  follows  the  dipping  or  pouring  water  upon 
the  child* 

A.  The  reception  of  it  into  the  church  ;  for  the 
child,  being  baptized,  is  become  a  member  of  the 
Christian  church,  into  which  the  minister,  as  a 
steward  of  God's  family,  does  solemnly  receive  it ; 
and  for  the  clearer  manifestation  that  it  belongs  to 
Christ,  signs  it  in  the  forehead  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

Q.  What  is  the  antiquity  and  meaning  of  the  sign 
of  the  cross  ? 

A.  The  antiquity  of  it  is  mentioned  by  several  of 
the  primitive  Fathers*  of  the  church  ;  and  that  it 
was  used  in  baptism  seems  to  be  very  evident;  for 
Lanctantius,  speaking  of  the  converted  heathens, 
says,  u  they  came  under  the  wings  of  Jesus,  and 
did  receive  his  great  and  noble  sign  upon  their  fore- 
heads ;  which,  like  the  blood  on  the  lintel,  causeth 
the  destroying  angel  to  pass  over;  and  he  expressly 
calls  a  Christian  one  who  hath  a  signed  forehead. 
And  St.  Basil  tells  us,  that  "  an  ecclesiastical  conr 

*  Tertullian  says,  that  "  whensoever  we  go  out,  or  come  in, 
pr  whatsoever  we  are  conversant  about:,  we  sign  our  foreheads 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross:  And  if  you  require  a  law  of  scrip- 
ture for  this  observation,  you  will  find  none.  Tradition  will  be 
alleged  as  the  author,  and  custom  the  eonfirmer  of  it,"  De 
Coron.  Mil.  e.  3,  4.- 
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sritutiOn  had  prevailed  from  the  Apostles'  days,  that 
those  who  believed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  should  be  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross." 
St.  Chrysostom  makes  it  the  glory  of  Christians, 
that  they  carry  in  their  foreheads  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  And  St.  Austin,  speaking  to  one  who  was 
going  to  be  baptized,  tells  him,  that  he  was  "  that 
day  to  be  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  with 
which  all  Christians  were  signed  ;"  that  is,  at  their 
baptism.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony,  it 
signifies  our  consignment  to  Christ ;  whence  it  is 
often  called  by  the  ancient  Fathers,  "  The  Lord's 
signet,  and  Christ's  seal."  And  how  commendable 
is  it  to  retain  this  practice,  as  a  token  that  this  child 
shall  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ 
crucified,  and  that  he  has  now  enlisted  under  Christ's 
banner,  and  hath  engaged  to  fight  against  all  his 
spiritual  enemies  under  this  victorious  Leader  ! 

Q.  Why  is  the  cross  made  after  baptism  ? 

A.  That  none  may  charge  us  with  making  the 
ceremony  essential  to  baptism,  which  is  finished  be- 
fore the  cross  is  made,  and  which  is  esteemed  not 
at  all  deficient  when  baptism  is  celebrated  without 
it :  and,  indeed,  our  church  has  given  express  per- 
mission, that  "  if  those  who  present  the  infant  shall 
desire  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  be  omitted,  although 
the  church  knows  no  worthy  cause  of  scruple  con- 
cerning the  same,  yet  in  that  case,  the  minister  may 
-omit  it." 

XVII.   Of  the  Exhortation  after  Baptism. 

^.  What  folloxus  the  reception  of  the  child  int$ 
the  church  f 

A.  A  serious  exhortation,  in  which  the  minister 
teaches  us,  what  must  be  the  subject  of  our  ensuing 
praises  and  petitions. 

.  What  does  the  minister  mean  ivhen  he  saysA 
This  child  is  regenerate  ? 

A.  He  means  that  it  is  baptized  and  engrafted 
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into  the  body  of  Christ's  church ;  and  for  these  be- 
nefits he  exhorts  us  to  thank  God,  which  is  very 
reasonable,  and  our  bounden  duty  ;  for  if  we  con- 
sider it  a  matter  of  joy,  that  a  child  is  born  into 
the  world  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  a  natural 
life,  it  is  certainly  much  more  so,  when  he  is  born 
out  of  the  world,  into  the  Christian  church,  to  par- 
take of  the  benefits  of  a  spiritual  life. 


XVIII.   Of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Q.  What  follows  the  exhortation? 

A.  The  Lord's  prayer ;  which,  as  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  was  prescribed  by  our  Saviour  to 
his  disciples,  as  a  badge  of  their  belonging  to 
him  ;  and,  therefore,  it  never  can  be  more  proper 
to  use  it  than  now,  when  a  new  member  and  dis- 
ciple is  admitted  into  his  church.  And  for  this 
reason,  that  whereas  in  other  offices  this  prayer  is 
generally  placed  in  the  beginning,  it  is  here  reserved 
till  after  the  child  shall  be  baptized,  and  received 
solemnly  into  the  church  ;  when  we  can  more  pro- 
perly call  God,  Our  Father,  with  respect  to  the 
infant,  who  is  now  by  baptism  made  a  member  of 
Christ,  and  more  peculiarly  adopted  as  a  child  of 
God.  And  this  is  conformable  to  the  primitive 
church :  for  the  Catechumens  were  never  allowed 
to  use  this  prayer,  till  they  had  become  sons  of  God 
by  regeneration  in  the  waters  of  baptism.  Whence 
this  prayer  was  frequently,  by  the  ancient  writers, 
called,  u  the  prayer  of  the  regenerate,"  as  being 
their  privilege  and  birth-right. 


XIX.    Of  the  Collect. 

Q.  What  follows  the  Lord's  prayer  ? 
A.  A  prayer,  wherein  we  first  give  God  thanks 
&r  affording  this  child  the  benefits  of  baptismal  re- 
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'generation  ;*  and  then  we  pray  for  God's  grace  to 
assist  the  child  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
life. 

XX.    Of  the  Exhortation  to  the  God-Fathers  and 
God- Mothers, 

Q.  How  do  roe  conclude  this  solemn  rite  ? 

A*  By  a  suitable  exhortation  to  the  god-fathers 
and  god-mothers  ;  for  nothing  tends  more  directly 
to  the  security  of  religion  and  holiness,  than  a 
conscientious  performance  of  this  solemn  vow  of 
baptism.  In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  when 
people  of  discretion  were  baptized,  the  exhortation 
was  addressed  to  the  persons  themselves,  as  it  now 
is  in  our  office  of  baptism  for  those  of  riper  years  ; 
but  since  children  are  at  present  the  subjects  of  bap- 
tism, and  are  not  capable  of  admonition,  a  serious 
and  earnest  exhortation  is  here  made  to  the  sure- 
ties ;  which,  if  it  be  well  considered,  will  show  how 
sinful  it  is  for  any  to  undertake  this  trust  merely  in 
compliment,  without  a  design  to  fulfil  it.  But  this 
evil  would  be  prevented,  were  sureties  to  do  their 
duty,  by  labouring  to  prepare  children  for  confirma- 
tion, and  causing  them  to  receive  it;  which  the  mi- 
nister, in  the  last  place,  enjoins  the  sureties  to  do  ; 
for  till  the  child,  by  this  means,  takes  his  baptismal 
vows  upon  himself,  the  sureties  must  answer  for  all 
his  errors  and  vices  through  their  neglect ;  but  when 
the  child  is  confirmed,  they  are  freed  from  their  ob- 
ligations to  him,  except  the  duty  of  charity,  or  that 
which  pertains  to  them  as  Christians. 

*  I  here  recommend  to  the  seiious  perusal  of  my  reader  an 
excellent  Sermon  on  Regeneration,  by  Dr.  Waterland,  who  may 
justly  be  styled,  the  Demosthenes  of  the  Church  of  England;  ani 
also  an  excellent  sermon  by  bishop  Moore,  of  New-York,  on 
the  same  subject. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  the  Ministration  of  private  Baptism  of  Children 
in  Houses, 

s  Mark  x.  14. 

For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 
I.  Of  the  Rubrics  before  the  Office, 

Q,  W  HAT  is  to  be  treated  of  in  this  chapter  ? 

A.  Such  particulars  as  are  different  from  the  or- 
der for  public  baptism  of  infants ;  for  where  this 
office  agrees  with  the  former,  the  reader  must  be 
referred  to  the  next  preceding  chapter. 

Q.  What  does  the  first  rubric  require  ? 

A,  That  "  the  minister  of  every  parish  shall 
often  admonish  the  people,  that  they  defer  not  the 
baptism  of  their  children  longer  than  the  first  or 
•second  Sunday  next  after  their  birth,  or  other  holy 
day  falling  between,  unless  upon  a  great  and  rea- 
sonable cause." 

Q,  Why  is  the  church  so  intent  upon  the  baptism  of 
infants  ? 

A,  Because  this  sacrament  is  ordained  by  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  only  means,  in  the  ordinary  way,  for 
receiving  the  first  justification,  by  which  we  are  de- 
livered from  original  sin,  and  partake  of  the  merits 
of  Christ's  sufferings,  so  as  to  become  members  of 
his  body. 

Q.  Hoxv  does  this  appear  from  scripture  ? 

A.  From  the  express  declaration  of  our  Saviour, 
in  his  conversation  with  Nicodemus  ;  for,  says  he, 
"  except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;"  and  a  little  after  he  shows  how 
this  new  birth  is  bestowed  upon  us.     "  Verily, 
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verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man*  be  bom  o£ 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

Q,  What  is  required  in  the  second  rubric  ? 

A.  That  "  also  they  shall  warn  them,  that  with- 
out like  great  cause  and  necessity,  they  procure 
not  their  children  to  be  baptized  at  home  in  their 
houses." 

£>•  Why  is  the  church  so  averse  to  private  baptism^ 
except  in  cases  of  necessity  ? 

A.  Because  it  is  contrary  to  the  reason,  and  the 
plain  design  of  the  institution  of  this  sacrament  j 
for  the  end  of  this  sacred  ordinance  is  to  initiate 
the  child  into  the  church  of  Christ,  and  to  entitle 
him  to  the  privileges  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  there 
can  be  no  better  representation  of  that  society,  than 
in  a  congregation  assembled  after  the  most  solemn 
and  public  manner  for  the  worship  of  God.  No 
where  can  the  profession  be  more  properly  made  of 
such  initiation,  or  the  stipulation  be  given,  or  the  pro- 
mise entered  into  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  Chris- 
tian, than  in  such  an  assembly  of  Christians.  But 
how  can  all  this  be  so  properly  done,  without  any 
timely  notice  or  preparation,  in  private,  and  in  the 
presence  only  of  two  or  three,  or  so  few  that  they 
can  hardly  be  called  a  congregation  ?  The  ordinance 
is  certainly  public  ;  public  in  the  end  and  nature  of 
it,  and  therefore  such  ought  the  celebration  of  it  to 
be ;  the  neglect  whereof  is  the  less  excusable,  be- 
cause it  is  so  easily  remedied. 

Q.  But  if  necessity  shall  require  them  so  to  do, 
how  is  baptism  to  be  administered  ? 

A.  The  rubric  says,"  Let  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
(or,  in  his  absence,  any  other  lawful  minister  that 


*  In  the  original,  it  is  eav  y.r\  tk;,  except  any  one,  that  is, 
nan,  woman,  or  child;  which  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  that 
modern  and  heterodox  opinion,  which  denies  baptism  to  infants, 
in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  all  good  Christians  in  all  ages 
i'rom  the  Apostles. 
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san  be  procured)  with  those  who  are  present,  call 
upon  God,  and  say  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  so  many 
ef  the  collects  appointed  to  be  said  before  in  the 
form  of  public  baptism,  as  the  time  and  present  exi- 
gence will  suffer.  And  then  the  child  being  named 
by  some  one  who  is  present,  the  minister  shall  pour 
water  upon  it,  saying,"  &c. 

Q,  What  do  we  learn  from  this  permission  in  cases 
of  necessity  <? 

A,  That  the  moderation  of  our  church  in  this 
yespect  is  conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians  ;  who,  though  in  ordinary  cases  they 
would  not  admit  that  baptism  should  be  adminis- 
tered without  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  yet 
had  so  great  a  care  that  none  should  die  unbaptized, 
that  in  danger  of  death  they  allowed  such  as  had 
gone  through  all  their  baptismal  preparations,  to  be 
baptized  at  home  ;  but  enjoined  them  to  answer 
publicly  more  fully  if  God  restored  them  to  health. 

^.  Why  does  the  rubric  particularly  mention  "  any 
other  lawful  minister  P" 

A.  Because  the  church  is  assured  that  the  person 
by  whom  baptism  is  to  be  administered,  is  plainly 
as  positive  a  part  of  the  institution  as  any  thing  re- 
lating to  this  ordinance  ;  and,  consequently,  that 
the  power  of  administering  it  must  belong  to  one 
whom  Christ  has  authorized  by  the  institution ;  and 
therefore,  it  is  a  great  presumption  for  any  person 
to  invade  the  ministerial  office,  without  this  divine 
warrant. 

Q.  What  constitutes  a  lawful  minister  for  the  ad- 
ministration  of  this  ordinance  ? 

At  Episcopal  ordination  j*  for,  says  our  blessed 

*  As  our  blessed  Saviour  commissioned  his  Apostles,  and  only 
'..em  and  their  successors,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  baptize 
.ill  nations  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
ihe  Holy  Ghost;  so  we  conclude,  that  none  can  at  this  time 
Jaave  any  such  authority  to  baptize,  but  those  who  are  episco- 
pally  ordained.  For  giving  a  commission  for  a  man  to  do  that 
which  he  has  nc  natural  right  to  do,  does,  in  the  very  nature  of 
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Saviour,  "  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so 
send  I  vou."  And  St.  Paul  declares,  that  "  no  man 
taketh  this  honour  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called 
of  God,  as  was  Aaron."  But  all  antiquity  concurs 
in  this  assertion,  that  there  ever  were  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  by  the  appointment  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  three  distinct  orders  of  clergy;  namely* 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  ;  and  that  the  power 
of  ordination  belongs  only  to  the  first  of  these  three 
orders  ;  which  shows,  that  persons  ordained  by  ei- 
ther of  the  two  inferior  orders  ;  namely,  priests  or 
deacons,  or  by  the  brotherhood,  are  not,  nor  can 
they,  according  to  scripture  and  the  usage  of  the 
church,  be  proper  ministers  of  this  sacred  rite. 

II.    Of  the  Service  to  be  performed  at  the  Ministra- 
tion of  private  Baptism. 

Q.  What  prayers  arc  to  be  used  at  the  baptism  of 
the  child? 

A.  First,  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  ought  never 
to  be  omitted  when  we  call  upon  God,  as  we  pro- 
fess ourselves  to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ:  And* 
secondly,  so  many  of  the  collects  appointed  to  be 
said  before  in  the  form  of  public  baptism,  as  the 
time  and  present  exigence  will  permit ;  and  then, 
after  the  child  is  baptized,  it  is  farther  ordered, 
that  the  minister  shall  give  thanks  to  God,  in  the 
form  appointed  to  be  used  after  the  administration 
of  public  baptism. 

^K.  What  ought  to  be  observed  concerning  t lie  prayer 
for  the  consecration  of  the  water  ? 

A.  That  it  should  never  be  omitted;  for,  besides 
the  propriety  of  it  to  beg  a  blessing  upon  the  ad- 
ministration in  general,  it  is  so  necessary  a  part  of 


the  thing,  exclude  all  to  whom  the  commission  is  not  given. 
And  no  man  can  have  a  natural  right  to  administer  Christian 
baptism,  because  it  is  not  a  natural  but  a  supernatural  perform- 
juice,  for  the  conveyance  of  supernatural  grace. 

Y2 
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the  office  of  baptism,  that  the  primitive  Christians 
thought  the  consecration  of  the  water  ought  never 
to  be  dispensed  with. 

Q,  Why  is  the  child  to  be  baptized  by  affusion 
only  ? 

A.  Because  baptism  in  private  being  never  al- 
lowed but  when  the  child  is  weak,  it  is  justly  sup- 
posed that  it  would  not  be  able  to  endure  dipping. 

III.    Of  the  Service  to  be  performed  xvhen  the  Child 
is  brought  to  Church, 

Q.  What  does  the  church  say  of  private  baptism  ? 

A,  That  the  "  child  so  baptized,"  that  is,  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned,  is  lawfully  and  sufficiently 
baptized,  and  ought  not  to  be  baptized  again.  Yet, 
nevertheless^  if  the  child  thus  baptized  shall  live, 
it  is  expedient  that  it  be  brought  into  the  church, 
to  the  intent  that  if  the  minister  of  the  same  parish 
did  himself  baptize  that  child,  the  congregation 
may  be  certified  of  the  true  form  of  baptism  by 
him  privately  before  used. 

Q,  But  if  the  child  xvas  baptized  by  any  other  law- 
ful minister,  zvhat  does  the  rubric  then  direct  P 

A.  That  the  minister  of  the  parish  where  the 
child  was  christened,  shall  examine  whether  the 
same  has  been  lawfully  done  ;  and  if  the  minister 
shall  find,  bv  the  answers  of  such  as  bring  the  child, 
that  it  was  duly  baptized,  then  shall  he  not  christen 
it,  but  receive  it  as  a  member  of  the  true  Christian 
church. 

i^.  After  the  minister  has  certified  the  people  that 
the  child  was  lawfully  baptized,  and  declared  the  be- 
nefits which  it  has  received  by  virtue  of  its  baptism , 
what  is  the  next  thing-  required? 

A.  The  minister  is  directed  to  proceed  in  much 
the  same  manner  or  form  as  is  appointed  for  public 
baptism.  He  is  to  read  the  gospel  therein  appointed, 
and  the  exhortation  that  follows  it ;  and  then  to 
repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,     it  is,  however,  to  be 
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noted,  that  the  gospel,  exhortation,  and  the  Lord's 
prayer  may  here  be  omitted ;  in  which  case  the 
minister  is  to  pass  on  to  the  questions  addressed  to 
the  sponsors,  after  first  making  the  necessary  certi- 
fication to  the  people.  Then  demanding  the  name 
of  the  child,  he  is  to  proceed  to  examine  the  god- 
fathers and  god-mothers,  whether,  in  the  name  of 
the  child,  they  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works, 
&c.  whether  they  believe  all  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  whether  they  will  obediently 
keep  God's  holy  will  and  commandments,  &c.  For 
though  the  child  was  baptized  without  sponsors, 
it  is  reasonable  there  should  now  be  some  to  give 
security  that  it  shall  be  well  educated  and  instructed. 
When  this  is  done,  the  child  is  received  into  the 
congregation  of  Christ's  flock,  and  is  signed  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  After  which  the  service  con- 
cludes with  the  thanksgiving  and  exhortation,  which 
also  close  the  office  for  public  baptism. 

Note.  "  The  same  rule  is  to  be  observed  here, 
as  to  the  omission  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  in 
the  public  baptism  of  infants ;"  and  for  the  same 
reason. 

Q.  What  is  the  method  of  proceeding,  if  this 
baptism  is  doubtful? 

A.  The  minister  is  to  baptize  the  child  in  the 
form  as  before  appointed  for  the  public  baptism  of 
infants ;  saving,  that  at  the  dipping  of  the  child  in 
the  font,  he  shall  use  this  form  of  words:  M  If 
thou  art  not  already  baptized,  N,  I  baptize  thee  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Of  the  Ministration  of  Baptism  to  such  as  are  of 
riper  Years,  and  able  to  answer  for  themselves* 

Acts  viii.  36,  37. 

And  the  eunuch  said,  See,  here  is  water:  what  doth  hinder  me 
to  be  baptized  ?  And  Philip  said,  If  thou  belicvest  with  all 
thine  heart,  thou  niayest. 

Q.  WHAT  is  to  be  treated  of  in  this  chapter  ? 

A.  Of  such  particulars  in  the  form  of  adult  bap- 
tism, as  differ  from  the  forms  of  infant  baptism 
treated  of  in  the  next  two  preceding  chapters. 
-  Q.  Why  does  the  church  require,  when  any  suck 
persons  as  are  of  riper  years  are  to  be  baptized,  that 
timely  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  minister? 

A,  "  That  so  due  care  may  be  taken  of  their  ex- 
amination, whether  they  be  sufficiently  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  that 
they  be  exhorted  to  prepare  themselves  with  prayer 
and  fasting,  for  the  receiving  of  this  holy  sacra- 
ment ;"  which  were^always  strictly  enjoined  those 
who  were  baptized  in  the  primitive  church. 

Q.  And  if  the  candidates  for  baptism  shaii  be 
found  ft,  what  follows  t 

A.  The  minister  is  to  baptize  them  in  the  same 
manner  and  order  as  is  appointed  before  for  the 
baptism  of  infants  ;  except  that  the  gospel  is  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  baptism,  which  is  followed 
bv  a  suitable  exhortation.  And  because  the  persons 
to  be  baptized  are  to  make  the  profession  that  is 
requisite  in  their  own  persons,  therefore  the  minis- 
ter is  ordered  to  put  the  questions  to  them.  There 
are  god-fathers  and  god-mothers,  indeed,  appointed 
to  be  present;  but  they  are  only  designed  as  witnesses 
of  the  engagement,  and  undertake  no  more  than  to 
remind  the  baptized  hereafter  of  the  vow  and  pro- 
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fission  which  they  made  in  their  presence,  and  to" 
call  upon  them  to  be  diligent  in  instructing  them- 
selves in  God's  word,  &c.  the  chief  part  of  the 
charge  being  delivered  at  last  by  the  minister  to  the 
persons  who  receive  baptism. 

Q.  What  does  the  church  deem  expedient  for  every 
person  thus  baptized? 

A.  That  they  u  should  be  confirmed  by  the  bishop 
so  soon  after  baptism  as  conveniently  may  be  ;  that 
they  may  be  admitted  to  the  holy  communion." 

Q.  What  does  the  rubric  direct  concerning  the  bap- 
tism of  adults  in  cases  of  necessity  P 

A.  That  "  whereas  necessity  may  require  the  bap- 
tizing of  adults  in  private  houses,  in  consideration 
of  extreme  sickness,  the  same  is  hereby  allowed  in 
that  case.  And  a  convenient  number  of  persons 
shall  be  assembled  in  the  house  where  the  sacrament 
is  to  be  performed.  And  in  the  exhortation,  Well- 
beloved^  &c.  instead  of  these  words,  come  hither  de- 
siring, shall  be  inserted  this  word,  desirous" 

Q.  u  If  there  be  occasion  for  the  office  of  infant 
baptism  and  that  of  adults  at  the  same  time"  hoxv  is 
the  minister  to  proceed  r 

A,  He  is  to  "  use  the  exhortation,  and  one  of  the 
prayers  next  following  in  the  office  for  adults;  only, 
in  the  exhortation  and  prayer,  after  the  words,  these 
persons,  and,  these  thy  servants,  adding,  and  these 
infants.  Then  the  minister  shall  proceed  to  the 
questions  to  be  demanded  in  the  cases  respectively. 
After  the  immersion  or  pouring  of  water,  the  prayer 
shall  be  as  in  this  service  ;  only  after  the  words, 
these  persons,  shall  be  added,  these  infants.  After 
which,  the  remaining  part  of  each  service  shall  be 
used ;  first,  that  for  adults  ;  and,  lastly,  that  for  in- 
fants. 

Q,  "  If  any  persons,  not  baptized  in  their  infancy, 
shall  be  brought  to  be  baptized  before  they  come  to 
years  of  discretion  to  answer  for  themselves"  in  what 
manner  may  their  baptism  be  performed  f 

A.  u  It  may  suffice  to  use  the  office  for  public 
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baptism  of  infants;  or,  in  case  of  extreme  danger*, 
the  office  for  private  baptism  ;  only  changing  the 
word  infant,  for  child,  or  person,  as  occasion  re'- 
quireth." 


CHAPTER  X. 

Of  the  Catechism, 

Proverbs  xxii.  6. 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  olti 
he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

I.  Of  the  Catechism  in  general 

Q,  IjY  whom  was  catechising,  or  instructing  chil- 
dren and  others  in  the  principles  of  religion,  insti- 
tuted? 

A.  By  God  himself,  as  we  read,  Deut.  vi-  7, 
44  Thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  chil- 
dren, and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in 
thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up." 

Q.  Has  this  been  the  universal  practice  of  the 
church  ? 

A,  Yes,  both  among  Jews  and  Christians,  in  all 
ages. 

Q.  What  does  Josephus  tell  as  concerning  thejews  ? 

A,  That  they  were  above  all  things  careful  that 
their  children  should  be  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  their  religion. 

i^.  In  xv hat  manner  zvere  they  taught  ? 

A,  They  had  in  every  village  a  person  whose  bu- 
siness it  was  to  teach  children  the  law  till  they  were 
ten  years  old,  and  from  thence  till  they  were  thir- 
teen they  instructed  them  in  the  Talmud. 

Q.  What  was  this  person  called? 

A.  "  The  instructor  of  babes.'7 
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Q.  What  does  Grotius  tell  us  respecting  the  Jewish 
children  ?* 

A.  That  at  the  age  of  thirteen  they  were  brought 
to  the  house  of  God  to  be  publicly  examined  ;  and, 
being  approved,  were  then  declared  to  be  children 
of  the  precept. 

Q.  What  mean  you  by  children  of  the  precept  ? 

A.  Such  children  as  were  obliged  to  observe  the 
613  precepts,  which  contained  the  substance  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  formed  a  summary  of  the  Jewish 
religion ;  and  were  from  thenceforth  answerable 
for  their  own  sins. 

Q.  How  was  this  custom  perpetuated? 

A.  From  the  Jews  it  was  delivered  to  the  Chris- 
tians, who  had  in  every  church  a  peculiar  officer  to 
instruct  the  catechumens  in  the  fundamentals  of  re-, 
ligion. 

Q.  What  was  this  officer  called? 

A.  A  Catechist. 

Q.  How  long  were  the  catechumens  instructed  in 
this  manner  ? 

A.  Two  years  seem  to  have  been  the  most  com- 
mon period,  besides  the  more  solemn  catechising  of 
them  during  the  forty  days  in  Lent,  preparatoiy  to 
iheir  baptism  at  Easter. 

Q.  IP 'as  there  any  difference  hetxveen  the  persons 
catechised  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  and  those 
whom  we  now  instruct  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  for  then  the  catechumens  were  generally 
such  as  were  come  to  years  of  discretion,  but  having 
been  born  of  heathen  parents,  were  not  yet  baptized; 
so  that  they  catechised  them  before  their  baptism, 
as  we  also  do  those  who  are  not  baptized  till  they 
come  to  riper  years  :  Though,  as  to  the  children  of 
believing  parents,  it  is  certain  that,  as  they  were  bap- 
tized in  infancy,  they  could  not  then,  any  more 
than  now,  be  admitted  catechumens  till  after  bap- 
tism. 

*  In  Lie.  U.  ver 
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Q.  Is  k  necessary  to  catechise  children  before  bap- 
tism ? 

A,  Not  if  we  take  care  that  clue  instruction  be 
given  them  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving 
it  afterwards. 

^.  Does  not  our  Saviour  himself  seem  to  intimate, 
that  converts  may  first  be  entered  into  his  church  by 
baptism,  and  thereafter  be  instructed  in  the  funda- 
mentah  of  their  religion  ? 

A,  Yes ;  for  thus  he  enjoins  his  Apostles  in  his 
last  commission,  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20,  "  Go  ye, 
therefore,  disciple  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." 

^.  Is  this  practice  any  way  dissonant  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  primitive  church  ? 

A.  No  ;  for  they  then  determined,  that  where  it 
was  not  possible  to  catechise  them  before  baptism, 
it  was  sufficient  to  do  so  afterwards  ;  as  in  the  case 
of  such  as  were  hastily  baptized  in  sickness,  who, 
by  the  ancient  canons,  were  to  be  instructed  in  the 
creed  after  baptism. 

Q.  What  is  related  in  particular  of  St.  Basil? 

A,  That  when  he  was  baptized,  the  bishop  kept 
him  in  his  own  house  some  time  after,  that  he  might 
instruct  him  in  the  things  pertaining  to  eternal  life. 

§>.  What  is  affirmed,  in  general,  of  all  baptized 
persons  in  the  primitive  times? 

A.  That  they  used  to  stay  several  days  after  their 
baptism,  to  be  more  fully  catechised  in  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation. 

Qi  Have  we  not  as  good  reason  to  instnict  children 
after  baptism  now  as  they  had  adult  persons  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  is  indeed  a  much  greater  reason, 
since  children  are  incapable  of  being  previously  in- 
structed. 
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II.   Of  the  Form  and  Contents  of  the  Catechisnu 

Q.  What  is  the  form  of  our  catechism  ? 

A.  It  is  drawn  up  after  the  primitive  manner, 
by  way  of  question  and  answer. 

^.  What  does  the  word  catechism  signify  ? 

A.  An  instruction  first  taught  and  instilled  into 
a  person,  and  then  repeated  upon  the  catechist's 
examination. 

Q.  Have  xve  any  precedents  of  this  kind? 

A.  Yes ;  so  Philip  catechized  the  eunuch,  Acts 
viii.  37;  and  so  the  persons  to  be  baptized  were 
catechized  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  church. 

Q.  Does  not  our  catechism,  in  its  contents,  resem- 
ble the  catechisms  of  the  ancient  church  ? 

A.  .Yes  ;  it  being  not  a  large  system  of  divinity, 
but  only  a  short  and  full  explanation  of  the  baptis- 
mal vow. 

§>»  Of  xuhat  did  the  primitive  catechisms  consist  ? 

A,  Of  no  more  than  the  repetition  of  the  bap- 
tismal vow,  the  creed,  and  the  Lord's  prayer. 

Q.  How  did  the  catechism  stand  immediately  after 
the  reformation  in  the  church  of  England  ? 

A,  In  the  same  manner  as  the  primitive  cate- 
chisms, only  with  the  addition  of  the  ten  command- 
ments. 

Q.  Was  it  afterwards  thought  to  he  defective  f 

A.  It  was  thought  to  be  so  with  respect  to  the 
sacraments,  which  in  the  primitive  times  were  more 
largely  explained  to  baptized  persons. 

{/.  And  did  any  alteration  ensue  f 

A*  Yes  ;  the  bishops  were  appointed  to  add  a 
short  and  plain  explanation  of  the  sacraments,  which 
was  accordingly  done  in  that  excellent  form  we  now 
possess. 

Q.  How  is  it  esteemed  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  ? 

A.  To  excel  all  catechisms  that  ever  were  writ* 
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ten  ;*  it  being  so  short  that  very  young  childrea 
may  learn  it  by  heart ;  and  yet  so  full,  that  it  con- 
tains all  things  necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to 
salvation. 

%  Wherein  does  its  excellency  more  especially  con* 
sist? 

A.  In  this,  that  as  all  persons  are  baptized,  not 
into  any  particular  Christian  church,  but  into  the 
catholic  or  universal  church  of  Christ;  so  here,  they 
are  not  taught  the  opinion  of  this,  or  any  other  par- 
ticular church  or  sect,  but  what  the  whole  body  of 
Christians  agree  in. 

f^.  Has  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  adopted  the  catechism  of 
the  church  of  England ? 

A.  Yes,  only  with  a  few  verbal  alterations. 

III.   Of  the  Rubrics  after  the  Catechism. 

$%.  What  does  the  church  require  of  her  ministers  ? 

A.  That  "  the  minister  of  every  parish  shall  dili- 
gently upon  Sundays  and  holy  days,  or  on  some 
other  convenient  occasion,  openly  in  the  church, 
instruct  or  examine  so  many  children  of  his  parish, 
sent  unto  him,  as  he  shall  think  convenient,  in  some 
part  of  this  catechism." 

Q.  Why  is  the  catechism  to  be  said"  publicly  in  the 
church  ?" 

A.  That  persons  more  advanced  in  years,  as  well 
as  the  young,  may  receive  benefit  from  the  minis- 
ter's exposition  ;  and  that  servants  and  children  may 
be  excited  by  the  presence  of  their  masters  and  pa- 
rents, to  pay  diligent  attention  to  his  instructions. 

^.  How  often  is  the  catechism  to  be  repeated? 

A.  As  often  as  occasion  requires  j  that  is,  so  long 


*  A  peculiar  excellence  of  cur  public  catechism  is,  that  it 
does  not  contradict  itself,  or  represent  the  Almighty  Parent  of 
the  universe  as  acting  like  a  partial  and  tyrannical  being;  which 
;j  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  other  catechisms. 
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as  there  are  any  in  the  congregation  who  are  capa- 
ble of  instruction,  and  yet  have  not  learned  the 
catechism. 

Q.  What  does  the  church  require  of  those  who  have 
the  care  of  children  ? 

A.  That  u  all  fathers,  mothers,  masters,  and 
mistresses  shall  cause  their  children,  servants,  and 
apprentices,  who  have  not  learned  their  catechism, 
to  come  to  the  church  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
obediently  to  hear,  and  to  be  ordered  by  the  minis- 
ter, until  they  shall  have  learned  all  that  is  hers 
appointed  for  them  to  learn." 

i^.  Why  does  the  church  enjoin  this  duty  upon  pa- 
rents and  masters  ? 

A.  From-  a  sincere  and  earnest  concern  for  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  her  children,  but 
chiefly  their  future,  that  of  their  precious  and  im- 
mortal souls. 

Q.  Why  chiefly  that  of  their  souls  t 

A.  Because  they  must  exist  for  ever,  and  be 
either  eternally  happy  or  miserable  in  another  world, 
according  as  they  live  and  behave  themselves  in 
this. 

Q.  What  has  the  neglect  of  the  catechism  produced? 

A.  A  neglect  even  of  religion  itself,  though  it  is 
the  u  one  thing  needful ;"  and  it  is  also,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  true  reason  why  libertinism,  infidelity, 
profaneness,  and  every  pernicious  opinion  and  evil 
practice  prevail  in  the  world,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  Christianity,  and  disgrace  of  human  nature. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  the  Order  of  Confirmation^  or  laying  on  of  Hands 
upon  those  that  are  baptized,  and  come  to  Tears 
ef  discretion. 

Acts  xix.  6. 

And  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the  H  ly  Ghost 
«ame  on  them;  and  they  spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied. 

I.  Of  Confirmation  in  general, 

%  VVHAT  does  the  church  require  concerning 
children  who  have  been  baptized? 

A.  That "  so  soon  as  children  shall  come  to  a  com- 
petent age,  and  can  say  the  creed,  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  the  ten  commandments,  and  can  answer  to  the 
other  questions  of  the  catechism,  they  should  be 
brought  to  the  bishop,  to  be  by  him  confirmed,  and 
to  take  their  baptismal  vow  upon  themselves. 

Q,  Whence  did  confirmation  take  its  origin  f 

A.  From  a  like  usage  among  the  Jews,  who  al- 
ways brought  their  children  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years,  to  be  publicly  examined  before  the  congrega- 
tion, and  to  make  a  solemn  promise,  that  they  would 
thenceforward  engage  themselves  faithfully  to  ob- 
serve the  law  of  Moses,  and  be  accountable  for  their 
own  sins ;  after  which  engagement  followed  the  pray- 
ers of  the  congregation,  that  God  would  bless  and 
enable  them  to  make  good  their  solemn  promise. 

^.  How  was  confirmation  instituted? 

A.  The  first  converts,  indeed,  whom  the  Apos- 
tles baptized,  were  confirmed  by  the  immediate  hand 


*  The  name  which  is  given  to  this  office  is  very  significant 
in  our  language  ;  and  the  design  of  it  is  fully  illustrated  in  tVie 
exhortation  which  begins  it,  to  the  congregation  in  genera!, 
•»!iU  to  the  person  to  be  confirmed  in  particular. 
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of  God,  who,  by  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
sealed  their  baptism,  and  attested  the  truth  of  the 
religion  into  which  they  had  entered.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  the  Apostles  were  appointed  to 
minister  in  giving  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  newly  bap- 
tized, and  then  they  instituted  the  rite  of  laying  on 
of  hands.  And  God  was  pleased  to  show  his  appro- 
bation of  their  institution,  by  giving  wonderful  effu- 
sions of  his  Spirit  to  those  on  whom  they  had  laid 
their  hands  ;  as  appears  from  that  famous  instance. 
Acts  viii.  14,  &c.  where,  when  the  Samaritans  had 
been  converted  and  baptized  by  Philip  the  deacon, 
they  did  not  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  until  Peter  and 
John,  two  of  the  apostolic  order,  had,  by  laying  on 
their  hands,  confirmed  them. 

Q.  How  is  this  instance  further  strengthened ? 

A.  By  a  similar  occurrence  to  the  disciples  at 
Ephesus,  upon  whom,  after  they  had  been  baptized 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  Apostle  Paul  laid  his 
hands  ;  and  then  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them,, 
Acts  xix.  5,  6,  &c. 

i^.  Does  not  St.  Paul  mention  this  rite  as  a  religious 
rite  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  mentions  the  laying  on  of  hands*  as 
well  as  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,  as  a  divine  rite  ; 
and  orthodox  commentators  or  expositors  in  all 
ages,  till  the  reformation,  so  understood  it ;  even 
John  Calvin  himself  affirms  prereraptorily,  that 
this  one  text  shows  confirmation  to  be  of  apostolic 
institution. 

Q.  Has  not  confirmation  been  continued  as  contri- 
buting to  sanctification  in  all  ages  of  the  church  ? 

A,  Yes,  and  is  still,  in  our  sense  of  it,  allowed  by 
the  Lutheran  churches,  and  constantly  practised  in 
Bohemia;  nor  is  it  contemned  by  any  sober  Protest- 
ants in  any  of  the  reformed  churches  in  the  world. 

*  I-Ieb.  vi.  2. 
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II.  Of  the  preparative  Part  of  the  Office, 

Q,  At  what  age  is  confirmation  to  be  administer  d? 

A.  The  time  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
age,  but  it  is  to  be  used  when  children  come  to 
years  of  discretion,  and  are  well  instructed  in  the 
catechism.  Much  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
♦.hild,  and  more  upon  the  mode  of  its  education. 

Q.  How  does  this  office  begin  ? 

A,  With  a  proper  preface,  declaring  that  none 
are  to  be  admitted  to  confirmation,  until  they  are 
so  instructed ;  because  it  is  impossible  for  any  to 
renew  their  vow,  or  take  it  upon  themselves,  which 
is  the  principal  end  of  confirmation,  before  they 
know  what  it  is. 

©.  What  follows? 

A,  The  end  of  confirmation  being  thus  known  to 
the  congregation,  the  bishop  addresses  himself  to 
those  who  intend  to  be  confirmed ;  asking  them 
whether  they  are  willing  to  renew  their  baptismal 
vow,  and  to  take  it  upon  themselves  ;  solemnly 
charging  them  to  give  a  direct  and  sincere  reply,  as 
being  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  the  whole  con- 
gregation. To  which  every  one  answers  audiblv, 
I  do. 

Q.  What  does  this  answer,  xvhich  the  people  are 
directed  to  give,  suppose  ? 

A.  That  due  care  has  been  taken,  both  by  the 
sureties  and  minister,  that  every  one  presented  on 
this  occasion  has  been  particularly  examined,  and 
carefully  informed,  what  a  solemn  profession  he  is 
to  make,  or  renew,  in  the  presence  o£  God. 

%  What  is  next  ? 

A.  The  persons  to  be  confirmed  having  professed 
their  readiness  to  renew  their  baptismal  vow,  the 
whole  congregation  express  their  joy,  and  their  de- 
sires that  it  may  be  confirmed,  in  some  of  David7* 
words  ;  which  are  often  used  in  ancient  liturgies, 
and  are  very  properly  inserted  here,  that  all  pre- 
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sent  may  join  in  acknowledging  that  it  is  by  the 
help  of  God  that  they  are  moved  to  desire  confir- 
mation, Psal.  cxxiv.  8  ;  in  giving  glorv  to  God  for 
raising  in  them  these  good  desires,  Psal.  cxiii.  2  £ 
and  in  begging  that  the  prayers,  now  made  for  them, 
may  be  heard  and  accepted.  Psal.  cii.  2. 

Q.  What  follows? 

A.  After  these  versicles  a  praver,  that  God 
would  strengthen  the  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
the  comforter,  who  had  in  their  baptism  received 
him  as  a  sanctifier;  and  confer  upon  them  what 
theologians  have  styled  the  seven-fold  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  which  are  transcribed  into  this  prayer  from 
the  old  Greek  and  Latin  translations  of  Isaiah,  xi> 
1,  and  are  here  put  for  all  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
because  the  scriptures  describe  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
seven  spirits  ;  and  among  the  ancients,  the  number 
seven  is  put  for  the  Holy  Spirit  himself.  And  these 
seven-fold  gifts,  here  enumerated,  were  repeated 
in  the  very  same  words  in  the  office  of  confirmation 
as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose.  From 
whence,  and  the  Greek  liturgy,  this  whole  prayer  is 
almost  verbatim  transcribed. 

III.    Of  the  Solemnity  of  Confirmation. 

Q.  Bij  whom  is  confirmation  to  be  administer  d  ? 

A.  By  bishops  only ;  for  though  Philip  the  deacon 
had  liberty  to  preach  and  baptize,  yet  none  but  the 
Apostles  had  powTer  and  authority  to  confirm  ;  and 
thereupon  the  primitive  church  always  reserved  the 
honour  of  dispensing  this  administration  to  the  bi- 
shops their  successors,  as  all  the  Fathers  unani- 
mously testify.  And  as  they  have  the  sole  honour, 
so  they  have  also  the  whole  charge  of  this  duty  > 
and  since  it  must  be  wholly  omitted,  if  they  do  not 
perform  it,  the  church  has  enjoined  the  frequent 
administration  of  it  by  those  reverend  Fathers, 
whose  peculiar  privilege  of  confirming  is  apt  to 
beget  a  greater  veneration  for  it  in  the  minds  of  de* 
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vout  people,  and  to  make  them  expect  greater  ef- 
fects from  that  office,  when  none  but  the  highest 
order  in  the  church  can  perform  it. 

Q,  What  is  the  ceremony  of  confirmation  ? 

A*  When  the  bishop  confirms  any  person,  he 
lays  his  hands  upon  his  head,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  ceremonies  in  the  world ;  observed  by 
Jacob  in  giving  his  blessing,  and  ever  after  practised 
among  the  Jews  in  benedictions,  and  in  conferring 
holy  offices,  and  to  many  purposes  in  their  religion. 
Accordingly  our  Lord  used  it  when  he  blessed  little 
children,  and  healed  the  sick ;  and  the  Apostles, 
from  so  universal  a  practice,  continued  the  rite  for 
communicating  the  Spirit  in  confirmation;  which 
was  so  regularly  observed,  that  St.  Paul  calls  the 
whole  office,  "  laying  on  of  hands,"  as  observed 
before ;  which  name  it  afterwards  retained  among 
the  Latin  Fathers,  confirmation  being  never  admi- 
nistered without  that  ceremony. 

O.  Is  the  Holy  Ghost  given  now,  in  laying  on  of 
hands,  as  to  the  first  Christians  ? 

A,  Yes  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  is  as  truly  given  in  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  now,  as  to  the  first  Christians, 
though  not  altogether  in  the  same  manner  or  degree. 

Q.  Wtierein  is  the  difference  f 

A.  Tiie  extraordinary  or  miraculous  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which,  at  confirmation,  were  given  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  church,  were  necessary  for  convert- 
ing unbelievers.*  But  now  these,  with  other  signs 
and  miracles,  are  restrained  in  the  church,  as  of  less 
necessary  use.  Yet  the  ordinary  gifts  and  graces 
arc  still  imparted,  being  of  perpetual  use  for  sanrti- 
f  |  ing  and  strengthening  everv  member  of  Christ's 
church,  and  equally  necessary  for  all  Christians  in  all 
ages,  who  always  stand  in  need  of  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  great  purpose  of  sanctifica- 
tion,  without  which  none  can  be  saved.'J* 

♦  1  Cor.  xiv.  22.  f  Hcb.  xii.  14, 
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S{.  Does  the  bishop  immediately  confer  the  Holy 
Ghost  himself? 

A.  No  ;  for  though  the  bishop  be  the  instrument 
of  conveying  the  Holy  Spirit  to  us,  yet  he  does  not 
pretend  to  give  it  as  from  himself;  but  by  an  hum- 
ble and  earnest  supplication  begs  it  of  God,  whose 
steward  he  is:  For  confirmation  was  always  per- 
formed by  praying  over  the  party  confirmed.  And 
St.  Ambrose  notes,  that  even  St.  Paul  himself  was 
not  so  bold  as  to  communicate  the  Spirit  authorita- 
tively to  his  new  converts,  but  that  he  begs  it  of  God 
for  them.  Col.  i.  9. 

i^.  In  what  posture  are  children,  and  other  persons, 
to  receive  confirmation  ? 

A.  Kneeling,  either  at  the  rails  of  the  altar,  or 
in  some  wide  convenient  aisle  in  the  church,  which 
ought  to  be  done  with  great  decency. 

IV.    Of  the  concluding  Devotions. 

Q.  What  follows  the  benediction? 

A.  The  parties  confirmed  having  professed  their 
faith,  and  renewed  their  vow  of  obedience,  ought 
now  to  be  saluted  as  brethren ;  and  therefore  the  bi- 
shop first  desires  that  the  Lord  may  be  with  them,  to 
assist  them  in  blessing  his  name  for  these  mercies  ; 
and  they  again  mutually  pray  that  the  Lord  may  be 
with  the  spirit  of  the  holy  man  who  is  praying  for. 
them  ;  and  then  they  ail  join  in  repeating  the  Lord's 
prayer  audibly. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  observed  in  particular  of  the  ver- 
sicle,  response,  and  Lord's  prayer  in  this  place? 

A.  That  they  are  a  solemn  and  proper  transition 
from  the  prayer  of  confirmation,  which  is  par- 
ticular, and  frequently  interrupted,  to  the  general 
prayers,  in  which  all  join  to  supplicate  those  bles- 
sings which  are  annexed  to  this  apostolic  usage. 

§,  What  is  next  ? 

A.  Because  the  bishop  has  laid  his  hands  on  them 
as  a  token  of  God's  favour,  he  is  therefore  con- 
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cerned  to  pray  that  it  may  not  be  an  empty  and  in- 
significant sign,  but  that  the  hand  of  God  may  be 
over  them  for  ever,  and  his  holy  Spirit  be  always 
with  them. 

Q.  What  follows? 

A.  After  this  is  added  a  collect  out  of  the  com- 
munion office  ;  because  the  ancients  believed  that 
confirmation  was  a  preservative  to  both  body  and 
soul;  so  that  after  we  have  received  it,  we  may 
very  properly  pray  that  God  would  direct,  sanctify 
and  govern  both  our  souls  and  bodies  in  the  ways  of 
his  laws,  and  in  the  works  of  his  commandments. 

§.  What  is  the  last  thing  performed  in  this  office? 

A.  The  blessing  which  concludes  all  offices,  and 
Which  particularly  ought  to  end  this,  in  regard  of 
its  being  an  epitome  of  the  whole  administration, 
which  is  only  a  more  formal  and  solemn  benediction. 

Q.  What  do  we  learn  from  this,  and  thefve  next 
preceding  chapters  ? 

A,  That  the  life  of  grace,  as  well  as  that  of  na- 
ture, has  its  proper  stages  and  periods  ;  and  that 
the  one  bears  a  remarkable  correspondence  to  the 
other.  The  similitude  which  exists  between  the 
natural  and  spiritual  world  will,  in  the  plainest  man- 
ner show  the  beauty,  as  well  as  the  wisdom,  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and  nature  may  be  made  to  il- 
lustrate the  proceedings  of  grace. 

Q.  In  what  manner  P 

A.  First,  man  is  born  into  the  world,  and  then 
receives  the  life  of  nature.  The  Christian  has  also 
a  birth,  by  which  he  is  bora  unto  God,  and  then 
receives  his  spiritual  life  ;  and  this  being  a  second 
birth,  is  called  regeneration. 

Q.  What  next  ? 

A.  Nature  takes  care  to  preserve,  to  feed,  to  in- 
struct its  offspring,  and  to  train  it  up  for  the  ends 
of  its  being :  answerable  to  this,  in  the  church,  is 
the  season  of  catechising,  and  instruction  ;  grace 
having  the  like  concern  to  cherish  and  promote  the 
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spiritual  growth  in  her  children.  In  this  respect, 
the  church  is  the  school,  Christ  the  teacher,  and  his 
word  the  food :  this  may  also  be  called  our  spiritual 
apprenticeship. 

Q.  What  further  ? 

A.  When  the  natural  man  has  been  for  a  certain 
time  under  the  tuition  and  discipline  of  others,  and 
is  fitted  to  the  calling  to  which  he  is  designed,  he 
then  takes  such  calling  and  profession  upon  himself, 
and  applies  with  diligence,  if  he  be  wise,  to  follow, 
and  put  in  practice,  what  he  has  been  taught.  Pa- 
rallel to  this  in  the  Christian  life,  is  what  the  church 
calls  confirmation.  For  then  we  take  upon  our- 
selves our  holy  calling,  in  which  we  had  before 
been  instructed :  then  it  is  we  receive  our  portion 
of  goods  from  our  heavenly  Father ;  that  stock 
which  we  are  to  improve  for  treasure  in  heaven  ; 
those  precious  talents  which  we  are  to  occupy,  until 
our  Lord  shall  come  to  reckon  with  us :  these  are, 
in  the  language  of  our  church,  the  seven-fold  gifts 
of  his  Holy  Spirit.  And  according  to  our  use  or 
abuse  of  these,  we  shall  be  rewarded  or  punished 
at  the  great  dav  of  accounts. 

Q.  What  lastly  ? 

A.  As  the  young  Christian  is  now  fitted  for  the 
acts  and  exercise  of  obedience,  and  has  professedly 
undertaken,  and  is  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that 
station,  in  our  great  master's  family,  to  which  he  is 
called ;  and  consequently,  as  he  is  now  more  espe- 
ciallv  obliged  to  discharge  the  same  with  all  good 
fidelity  ;  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour 
in  all  things,  by  giving  all  diligence,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  our  vow,  and  the  advice  of  St.  Peter,  to 
"  add  to  his  faith,  virtue  ;"  that  is,  a  good  life  to  a 
sound  and  orthodox  faith  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  good  householder,  our  Lord  and  Master,  doth 
not  fail  to  provide  for  his  family  the  necessary  food, 
as  well  as  comforts  and  conveniences,  for  enabling 
them  with  strength  and  cheerfulness  to  go  through 
their  work,  and  perform  his  service.    This  provi- 
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sion  he  hath  made  for  them  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
which  being  the  food  of  the  soul,  to  strengthen 
and  refresh  it  for  the  business  of  our  heavenly  cal- 
ling, it  answers  to  the  like  provision  that  is  made 
by  masters  and  parents  for  the  maintenance  and 
•support  of  their  children  and  servants,  in  the  life 
of  nature,  to  fit  and  prepare  them  for  their  business. 
N.  B.  If  the  reader  desires  to  see  this  apostolic 
rite  largely  explained,  and  its  necessity  proved,  he 
would  do  well  to  peruse  bishop  Taylor's  Discourse 
of  Confirmation,  among  his  Polemical  Tracts  ;  and 
bishop  Hall's  Treatise  of  the  Apostolic  Institution 
of  the  imposition  of  Hands ;  and  especially  Dr. 
Hobart's  alteration  of  Mr.  Nelson's  Companion  for 
the  Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the  Church. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Of  the.  Form  of  Solemnization  of  Matrimony, 

Hebrews  xiii.  4. 
Marriage  is  honourable  in  all. 

I.  Of  Matrimony  in  general. 


S>.  WHAT  is  matrimony  ? 


~v 


A',  It  is  a  contract,  both  civil  and  religious,  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  woman,  by  which  they  engage  to 
live  together,  in  mutual  love  and  friendship  :  Or,  it 
is  an  indissoluble  union,  contracted  by  mutual  con- 
sent, between  one  man  and  one  woman,  in  a  lawful 
manner,  by  which  they  are  obliged  to  live  together 
until  separated  by  death.  • 

Q.  Bij  zvhom  was  marriage  instituted? 

A,  By  God  himself,  as  is  evident  from  the  two 
first  chapters  in  the  Bible.  Whence  it  came  to  pass, 
that  amongst  all  the  descendants  from  our  first  pa- 
rents, the  numerous  inhabitants  of  the  different  na- 
tions in  the  world,  there  has  been  some  religious 
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Way  of  entering  into  this  state,  in  testimony  of  its 
divine  institution.  Among  Christians,  especially, 
from  the  very  first  ages  of  the  church,  those  who 
have  been  married  have  been  always  joined  toge- 
ther :n  a  solemn  manner  bv  an  ecclesiastical  person. 
It  is  certain,  that  in  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  there  were  offices  in  the  most  early  times* 
for  the  religious  celebration  of  this  ordinance ;  but 
being  afterwards  mixed  with  superstitious  rites,  the 
compilers  of  our  liturgy  not  only  laid  them  aside. 
but  drew  up  a  form  more  agreeable  to  the  usage  of 
the  primitive  church, 

'  .  Why  Wight  marriage  to  be  made  a  religious 
rite  ? 

A,  Because  it  is  the  bond,  as  well  as  foundation 
of  good  society ;  and  it  is  the  interest  of  mankind 
it  should  be  inviolable. 

'/.  Why  ought  it  to  be  performed  by  a  lawful  mi- 
nister ? 

A.  Because  the  minister  is  God's  representative; 
to  take  the  securities,  and  bless  the  parties  in  his 
name ;  for  as  God  himself  married  the  first  man  and 
woman,  so  the  covenant  is  made  to  him  ;  and  for 
this  reason  the  primitive  Christians  also  did  not  ac- 
count it  a  lawful  marriage,  unless  it  was  celebrated 
by  a  lawful  minister. 

Q.  Who  is  the  lawful  minister  f 

A.  The  bishop  is  the  lawful  minister  of  the  whole 
diocese  ;  and  the  presbyter  or  parish-priest  is  the 
lawful  minister  of  all  those  who  are  immediately 
under  his  charge  :  and  when  the  parties  belong  to 
different  congregations,  the  lawful  minister  of  e  her 
congregation  marries  them,  though  the  common 
custom  is,  that  it  be  done  by  the  lawful  minister 
of  the  place  to  which  the  woman  belongs.  Deacon?, 
in  our  church,  are  always  permitted  to  solemnize 
the  bonds  of  marriage. 

S&,  But  have  not  magistrates  a  right  to  marry  ? 

A.  No  ;  it  may  erhaps  be  lawful  in  a  civil  point 
of  view,  but  not  in  a  religious  sense  ;  I  mean,  that 
A  a 
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by  the  laws  of  a  state  it  ma)'  be  allowed,  but  not  by 
the  laws  of  God  ;  and  besides,  it  is  contrary  to  the. 
decrees  and  practice  of  the  Christian  church  from 
the  earliest  ages. 

Q*  But  are  they  not  the  ministers  of  God? 

A.  By  virtue  of  their  civil  commission  they  are 
the  ministers  of  God  to  men  for  good;  the  avengers 
to  execute  wrath  on  such  as  do  evil,  and  rewarders 
of  such  as  do  wTell ;  but  not  the  ministers  of  God  to 
officiate  in  the  performance  of  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies.  And,  therefore,  we  may  observe,  that, 
for  this  reason,  very  few  decent  people  will  go  to  a 
magistrate  when  a  clergyman  can  be  had  to  so- 
lemnize their  marriage. 

Q.  When  xvere  justices  of  the  peace  first  empow- 
ered to  perform  this  rite? 

A,  In  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  above  1600 
years  after  our  Saviour  was  upon  earth. 

Q.  Why  is  a  particular  office  requisite  to  the  cele- 
bration of  matrimony  ? 

A,  Because  it  has  been  so  universally  reputed  an 
act  of  religion,  that  it  is  very  fit  it  should  have  a 
peculiar  office  for  the  performance  of  it.  In  the 
western  church  there  is  still  extant,  in  the  sacra- 
mentary  of  St.  Gregory,  an  ancient  form  of  mar- 
riage, composed  above  1000  years  .ago.  The  Greek 
church  has  three  several  offices,  one  at  the  espous- 
als, another  at  the  marriage,  which  they  call  the  co- 
ronation, and  a  third  for  those  who  are  married  a 
second  time.  But  no  church  can  show  a  more 
suitable  form  than  this  of  ours,  which  is  composed 
with  equal  judgment  and  piety,  and  instructs  those 
who  are  to  be  joined  by  it,  in  the  several  parts  of 
their  duty. 

II.  Of  the  Rubrics  concerning  the  Bamis. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  banns  ? 
A,  The  public  notice  which  is  given  in  the  church 
,to  the  congregation,  concerning  the  intention  of 
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inose  who  mean  shortly  to  enter  the  holy  state  of 
matrimony. 

Q.  What  direction  does  the  rubric  give  f 

A.  That  u  the  laws  respecting  matrimony,  whe- 
ther by  publishing  the  banns  in  churches,  or  by 
licence,  being  different  in  the  several  States,  every 
minister  is  left  to  the  direction  of  those  laws,  in 
every  thing  that  regards  the  civil  contract  between 
the  parties." 

%  When  the  banns  are  published,  how  often  are 
they  to  be  repeated  ? 

A,  The  church  orders  that  they  should  be  pub- 
lished three  several  times  before  the  marriage  shall 
be  celebrated ;  a  custom  as  ancient  as  the  days  of 
Tertullian,  and  used  in  most  Protestant  churches  in 
the  world. 

Q.  Why  are  the  banns  of  matrimony  to  be  pub- 
lished immediately  after  the  morning  service,  and 
before  sermons  ? 

A.  To  give  the  greater  publicity  to  them ;  for  at 
that  time  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  whole  congrega- 
tion is  assembled. 


III.   Of  the  Rubric  before  the  Preface. 

Q,  At  xvhat  time  of  day  are  marriages  to  be  -so* 
Umnized? 

A.  Our  church  has  appointed  no  particular  time, 
but  left  it  altogether  to  the  parties  concerned  ;  ow- 
ing, probably,  to  a  particular  custom  of  this  country, 
where  night  marriages  generally  prevail. 

Q,  Hozu  is  it  in  the  church  of  England  ? 

A.  In  that  church  all  marriages  are  ordered  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  day  time. 

Q.  Where  are  marriages  to  be  solenmized  ? 

A.  At  the  day  appointed  for  solemnization  of 
matrimony,  the  persons  to  be  married  are  to  come 
into  the  body  of  the  church,  or  to  be  ready  in  som- 
proper  house. 
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Q-  Who  are  required  to  be  present  at  the  time  of 
marriage .:' 

A.  It  is  enjoined  that  it  be  done  in  the  presence 
of  the  friends  and  neighbours  of  ihe  parties  married, 
who  are  competent  witnesses,  and  who  are  to  attend 
on  this  solemnity,  to  unite  with  the  minister  for  a 
blessing  on  it.  Though  it  is  probable  that  by  the 
word  friends  here  used,  are  to  be  understood  some 
select  friends  or  acquaintances,  called  by  the  an- 
cients paranymphs  or  bridemen.  Some  traces  of 
which  custom  we  find  as  old  as  Samson's  time, 
whose  wife  was  delivered  to  his  companion,  (Judges 
xiv.  20)  who,  in  the  Septuagint  version,  is  called 
brideman.  And  that  bridemen  wefe  in  use  among 
the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time,  is  evident  from  John 
iii.  29.  From  the  Jews  the  custom  was  received 
by  Christians,  who  used  it  at  first  rather  as  a  civil 
form,  and  something  that  added  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion,  than  as  a  religious  rite ;  though  it  was 
afterwards  countenanced  so  far  as  to  be  made  a  part* 
of  the  sacred  solemnity. 

§>.  What  is  the  position  of  the  two  parties  ? 

A.  The  bridegroom  and  bride  being  thus  attended 
to  the  church,  or  some  other  place  appointed,  are 
there  to  stand,  the  man  on  the  right  hand  and  the 
woman  on  the  left ;  which  is  expressly  so  ordered 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches-  But  among  the 
Jews  the  woman  stands  on  the  right  hand  of  her 
intended  husband,  in  allusion  to  that  place  of  the 
Psalms,  At  thy  right  hand  did  stand  the  queen  in  a 
vesture  of  gold.  Psalm  xlv.  10.  Yet  since  the  right 
hand  is  the  most  honourable  place,  it  is  in  all  Chris- 
tian churches  assigned  the  man,  as  being  the  head 
.of  the  woman. 

IV.  Of  the  Preface,  or  general  Exhortation. 

%  Hoio  does  this  office  begin  P 
A.  To  prevent  the  vain  and  loose  mirth  too  fre- 
quent at  these  solemnities,  the  church  begins  this 
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office  with  a  grave  and  awful  preface ;  which  repre- 
sents the  sacred  action  to  which  we  are  preparing 
ourselves,  to  be  of  so  divine  an  original,  of  so  high* 
a  nature,  and  of  so  great  importance  to  all  mankind, 
that  they  are  not  only  vain  and  imprudent,  but 
even  impious  and  void  of  shame,  who  will  not  lay 
aside  their  levity,  and  be  composed  upon  so  just  and 
solemn  an  occasion.  And  to  prevent  any  misfor- 
tune which  either  of  the  parties  might  inconsider- 
ately or  rashly  run  into  by  this  marriage,  the  priest 
charges  all  who  are  present,  if  they  know  any  just 
cause  why  the  parties  may  not  be  lawfully  joined 
together,  they  do  now  declare  it,  before-  this  holy 
bond  be  formed,  since  they  cannot  afterwards  be 
heard  to  the  benefit  of  either  party. 

Q.  And  are  those  who  know  any  lawful  impedi- 
raent  obliged  to  discover  it  ? 

A.  Yes ;  both  because  the  church  expressly  com- 
mands and  calls  upon  them  in  a  public  and  solemn 
manner  to  do  so  ;  and  also  because,  if  they  do  not., 
they  become  answerable  to  God  for  all  the  fatal 
consequences  of  their  silence. 

V.   Of  the  Charge  to  the  Parties. 

Q.  What  follows  next  to  the  preface*  or  general 
exhortation  ? 

A.  The  charge  to  the  two  persons  now  to  be 
joined*  Learned  writers  on  this  subject  deem  it  a 
necessary  circumstance  in  a  Christian  marriage,  that 
both  parties  pretest  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  oi 
his  minister,  that  they  are  free  from  all  other  obli- 
gations, and  that  their  marriage  is  liable  to  no  just 
exception :  and  though  others  are  first  called  upon 
to  discover  the  impediments,  if  any  such  be  known , 
as  being  most  likely  to  reveal  them  ;  yet  here  we 
charge  the  parties  themselves  also,  as  being  most 
concerned,  to  declare  them;  since,  if  there  shall  ap- 
pear any  just  impediment  to  their  marriage  afi-  i 
wards,  they  must  either  necessarily  live  together  in 
perpetual  sin,  or  be  separated  for  ever  by  divorce.. 
A  a  2 
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VI.  Of  the  Impediments  to  Marriage; 

^.  What  are  the  impediments  to  marriage  ? 

A.  Independent  of  impotency,  and  of  mental  im* 
becility,  which  latter  invalidates  this  contract,  as  it 
does  every  other  engagement,  they  are  three:  1.  A 
preceding  marriage,  or  precontract  still  existing* 
2.  Consanguinity,  or  affinity.  And,  3.  In  cases 
of  minority,  want  of  the  consent  of  parents  or 
guardians. 

Q.  Why  is  a  preceding  marriage  a  sufficient  imper 
diment  f  ' 

A,  Because  God  made  but  one  woman  for  Adam. 
Under  the  gospel-dispensation,  polygamy  is  abso~ 
lutely  forbidden.  Our  Saviour  has  expressly  de- 
clared, that  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  and 
shall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery.  If,  then, 
it  be  adultery  for  a  man  to  marry  a  second  woman, 
after  he  has  put  away  the  first,  it  would  be  no  less 
adultery  to  marry  a  second  whilst  he  retains  the  first. 
Again,  when  St.  Paul  enjoins  every  man,  for  the 
avoiding  of  fornication,  to  have  his  own  wife,  or 
(as  the  words  ought  to  be  translated)  a  xuife  of  his 
civn;  he  enjoins  that  every  woman  likewise  have 
her  own  husband,  or  (as  the  words  ought  also  to  be 
rendered)  a  husband  peculiar  to  herself  So  that 
polygamy  is  no  more  allowed  to  the  husband  than 
to  the  wife.  And,  therefore,  if  either  of  the  parties 
who  offer  themselves  to  be  married  have  a  husband 
or  wife  living,  this  latter  marriage  is  null  and  void, 
and  they  live  in  as  manifest  adultery  as  they  would 
have  done,  though  they  had  not  been  jonied  by  the 
minister. 

^  Why  is  consanguinity  a  sufficient  impediment  ? 

A.  Because  nature  herself  has  an  abhorrence  to 
marriage  connexions  between  those  who  are  nearly 
related  in  blood,  which  nothing  but  absolute  neces- 
sity Mould  have  excused,  as  was  the  case  at  the  first 
propagation  of  mankind  \  but  afterwards,  Almighty 
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God  made  several  laws  forbidding  such  near  con- 
nexions among  his  chosen  people  ;  even  the  hea- 
then themselves  had  an  aversion  to  them,  from 
the  very  feelings  of  nature.  The  church,  therefore,, 
enforces  this  dictate  of  God  and  nature,  by  dis- 
countenancing marriages  within  certain  degrees  o£ 
consanguinity. 

C;.  How  many  degrees  of  consanguinity  are  for* 
bidden  by  the  law  of  God  ? 

A.  Three ;  and,  therefore,  no  power  or  authority ,_ 
either  in  church  or  state,  can  dispense  with  this  pro- 
hibition. 

Q.  Arefrst  or  second  cousins  forbidden  to  marry ? 
A.  No ;  neither  by  the  law  of  God,  nor  the  churchr 
for  none  that  we  call  cousins  are  within  the  third 
degree  of  kindred  ;  even  first  cousins  are  four  re- 
moves distant  from  each  other,   and  therefore  ia 
reason  may  be  permitted  to  marry  together. 
Q.  What  are  meant  by  incestuous  marriages  ? 
A.  Such  as  come  within  the  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity prohibited  by  the  laws  of  God  in  scripture,. 
See  Levit.  xviii. 

Q.  V/hy  is  the  want  of  the  consent  of  parents  or- 
guardians  a  lawful  impediment  ? 

A.  For  several  weighty  reasons*  First,  because. 
of  the  respect  and  obedience  which  children  owe  to 
their  parents  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  honour* 
svhich  is  due  to  them  by  the  express  law  of  God  ; 
all  which  require  that,  in  a  concern  of  so  great  con- 
sequence to  the  future  happiness  both  of  the  chil- 
dren and  parents,  nothing  should  be  concluded 
without  their  concurrence.*  Secondly,  because 
experience  shows,  that  marriages  made  against  the 
will  of  the  parents,  for  the  most  part,  prove  unfor- 


*  In  the  important  affair  of  matrimony  the  primitive  Chris. 
tiatis  would  never  fail  to  consult  their  bishop;  and  when  air" 
was  fixed,  the  marriage  was  publicly  and  solemnly  celebrated 
by  '.he  blessing  of  the  pastor,  and  confirmed  by  oblation  of  the; 
Wy  communion. 
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tunate  :  the  disturbance  of  families,  dissentions  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  the  bad  education  of  the 
children,  are  commonly  the  fatal  consequences  of 
such  marriages  ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  insult  done  to  the  paternal  authority,  and  the 
motives  whence  such  marriages  proceed,  which  ge- 
nerally deserve  reprehension,  banish  the  Spirit  of 
God  from  them,  and  deprive  them  of  his  blessing. 
Thirdly,  because  among  the  people  of  God  under 
the  old  law,  the  parents  had  the  principal  authority 
in  marrying  their  children;  and  hence,  when  Al- 
mighty God  speaks  to  them  on  this  subject,  he  ad- 
dresses himself  only  to  the  parents.  Thus,  when 
he  forbids  them  to  marry  with  the  heathen  nations, 
he  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  give  thy  daughter  to  his 
son,  nor  take  his  daughter  to  thy  son."  Deut.  viii. 
3.  And  the  wise  man  speaks  thus  :  "  Marry  thy 
daughter  well,  and  thou  shalt  do  a  great  work,  and 
give  her  to  a  wise  man."  Eccles.  vii.  27.  On  this 
account  we  find  that  the  servants  of  God  exactly 
followed  this  rule  of  marrying  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  their  parents,  as  we  read  of  Isaac,  Jacob, 
and   Samson ;    and   Esau    was    blamed,    and   dis- 

})leased  his  parents,  by  acting  contrary.  And, 
astly,  because  the  church  of  Christ  has  ever  con- 
demned such  marriages  as  are  performed  without 
the  consent  of  parents. 

Q.  In  what  cases  can  parents,  in  conscience,  refuse 
their  consent  to  the  marriage  of  their  children  f 

A,  When  the  proposed  marriage  would  justly 
disturb  the  peace  of  their  family,  or  be  a  disgrace 
to  them  ;  when  they  judge  it  would  prove  highly 
detrimental  to  their  children,  who,  blinded  by  pas- 
sion, do  not  perceive  the  fatal  consequences  of  the 
connexion  ;  when  it  is  such  as  would  endanger  the 
loss  of  their  religion,  or  expose  their  children,  if 
they  should  have  any,  to  the  same  danger ;  and 
■when  it  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  their  country, 
and  the  Christian  church. 

^.  But  if  the  parents ,  merely  through  hardhe:^*- 
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•edness,  or  avarice,  or  humour,  should  refuse  their 
consent  to  a  reasonable  marriage  of  their  children) 
would  they  be  obliged  to  abstain  from,  it* 

A.  Parents  who  should  behave  in  this  manner 
would  commit  a  sin  themselves,  in  hurting  their 
children  without  a  reasonable  cause  ;  and  when  the 
ease  is  evident,  and  appears  so  to  proper  judges, 
children  are  not  then  obliged  to  obey  them,  pro- 
vided they  are  of  lawful  age.. 

VII.    Of  the  Espousals. 

Q  Why  is  it  requisite  that  the  mutual  consent  of 
the  parties  be  asked  ? 

A.  Because  the  solemnization  of  matrimony  be- 
ing a  formal  compact,  it  is  so  essentially  necessary, 
that  the  marriage  is  not  valid  without  it.  And, 
therefore,  we  find  that  Rebecca's  friends  asked  her 
consent  before  they  sent  her  away  to  Isaac.  And 
in  the  firmest  kind  of  marriage  amongst  the  Ra- 
mans, which  they  called  coemption,  the  parties  them- 
selves mutually  asked  this  of  each  other.  This? 
therefore,  being  so  important  a  custom,  is  taken 
into  the  Christian  offices;  only  among  Christians  the 
question  is  proposed  by  the  priest,  that  so  the  de- 
claration may  be  the  more  solemn,  as  being  made 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  and  to  his  de- 
puted minister.  The  man,  therefore,  is  asked,  by 
his  Christian  name,  without  the  addition  of  the  sur- 
name, "  Whether  he  will  have  this  woman  to  his- 
wedded  wife  I"  and  the  woman  also  is  asked  by 
her  Christian  name,  without  the  addition  of  the 
surname,  "  Whether  she  will  have  this  man  to  her 
wedded  husband,  to  live  together  after  God's  or- 
dinance in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony?"  And 
that  they  may  the  better  know  what  are  the  con- 
ditions of  this  state,  the  minister  enumerates  the 
duties  which  each  of  them,  by  this  covenant,  will 
be  obliged  to  perform. 

Q.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  husband? 
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A.  He  is  obliged  to  love  his  wife,  which  is  the 
principal  duty  required  by  St.  Paul,  and  is  here  men- 
tioned first,  because  if  the  man  has  this  affection, 
he  will  perform  with  delight  all  the  other  duties ;  it 
being  no  burthen  to  do  good  offices  to  those  we- 
heartily  and  sincerely  love.  He  must  also  comfort 
her,  which  is  the  same  that  St.  Paul  expresses  by 
cherishing,  and  implies  here,  that  the  husband  must 
support  his  wife  under  ail  the  infirmities  and  sor- 
rows to  which  the  tenderness  of  her  sex  often  ren- 
ders her  liable.  He  is  likewise  to  honour  her, 
which  duty  is  expressly  commanded  by  St.  Peter : 
for  though  the  wife,  as  he  says,  be  the  weaker 
vessel,  yet  she  must  not  be  despised  for  those  una- 
voidable weaknesses  which  God  has  been  pleased 
to  annex  to  her  constitution,  but  rather  respected 
for  her  usefulness  to  the  man's  comfortable  being; 
Further,  he  must  keep  her  in  sickness  and  health, 
which,  in  St.  Paul's  phrase,  is  to  nourish,  or  to  af- 
ford her  all  necessaries  in  every  condition.  And, 
lastly,  he  must  be  faithful  to  her,  and  forsaking  all 
other,  keep  himself  only  to  her  so  lo?ig  as  they  both 
shall  live;  which  is  added  to  prevent  those  three 
mischievous  and  fatal  destroyers  of  marriage,  adul- 
tery, polygamy,  and  divorce. 

<t .  What  is  the  xvife's  duty  ? 

A.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  duties,  nor  con- 
sequently in  the  terms  of  the  covenant  between  the 
man  and  the  woman,  except  that  she  is  obliged  to 
obey  and  serve  her  husband.  Nor  is  this  a  difference 
of  our  own  devising,  but  is  expressly  ordered  by 
God  himself,  who,  in  those  places  of  scripture  where 
he  enjoins  husbands  to  love  their  wives,  commands 
wives  to  be  subject  and  obedient  to  their  hus- 
bands. The  rules  also  of  society  make  it  necessary  ; 
for  equality,  says  St.  Chrysostom,  breeds  contention, 
and  one  of  the  two  must  be  superior,  or  else  both 
would  strive  perpetually  for  the  dominion.  Where- 
for.  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  all  nations, 
have  given  the  superiority  to  the  husband.     Among 
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the  Romans  the  wife  was  obliged,  by  law,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  her  husband,  and  to  call  him  lord:  But  then 
they  had  a  peculiar  magistrate  to  take  care  that  men 
did  not  abuse  this  power,  but  rule  over  their  wives 
with  gentleness  and  affection,  Wherefore  women 
may  and  ought  to  pay  all  that  obedience  which  the 
gospel  requires  of  them  :  Nor  have  they  any  reason, 
especially  with  us,  to  complain  with  Medea,  that  they 
are  sold  for  slaves  with  their  own  money,  because 
there  is  really  no  slavery  in  obedience  which  springs 
from  love,  and  is  paid  in  respect  to  the  nobler  sex, 
and  in  requital  for  that  protection  which  the  weaker 
sex  both  needs  and  enjoys  in  the  state  of  matrimony. 
So  that  it  is  not  only  an  impious  contempt  of  divine 
authority,  but  egregious  pride  and  folly  for  any  wo- 
man to  refuse  either  to  promise  or  render  this  obe- 
dience ;  which  is  her  chief  advantage,  if  she  has 
wisdom  to  understand,  or  skill  to  manage  it  pro- 
perly. 

Q.  Why  are  each  of  the  parties  obliged  to  answer^ 
"  Ixvilir  ,    " 

A.  Because  these  are  the  proper  words  which 
bind  compacts,  but  which  can  never  lay  a  more 
solemn  obligation  than  when  they  are  pronounced 
upon  this  occasion.  For  if  we  retract  after  pro- 
nouncing thein  here,  we  shall  have  as  many  witnesses 
of  the  falsehood,  as  there  were  persons  present  at 
the  solemnity.  And  therefore  they  ought  to  be  spo- 
ken with  deliberate  gravity,  and  regarded  with  the 
greatest  sincerity. 

VIII.  Ofgivitig  the  Woman  away. 

Q.  What  is  the  antiquity  of  this  rite  ? 

A.  It  is  very  ancient ;  as  is  evident  from  the  phrase 
90  often  used  in  scripture,  of  giving  a  daughter  to 
wife. 

Q,  By  whom  has  this  custom  been  practised  ? 

A.  Both  by  Heathens  and  Christians,  as  well  as 
Jews,  in  all  ages. 
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Q.  What  is  the  foundation  of  it  ? 

A.  It  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  care  of  the  female 
sex,  who  are  always  supposed  to  be  under  the  tuition 
of  a  father  or  guardian,  whose  consent  is  necessary 
to  make  their  acts  valid. 

Q.  What  does  this  rite  imply  f 

A.  That  the  woman  does  not  seek  a  husband,  but 
is  given  to  one  by  her  parents  or  friends,  whose 
commands  in  this  affair  she  seems  rather  to  follow 
than  her  own  inclinations.  For  which  cause,  r.mong 
the  nuptial  rites  ©£  the  old  Romans,  the  bride  was 
to  be  taken  by  the  bridegroom  with  a  sort  of  viok  ice 
from  the  arms  of  her  mother;  and  when  she  came  to 
her  husband's  house  she  was  not  to  go  in  willingly-, 
but  was  to  be  carried  in  by  force ;  which,  like  tnis 
ceremony  of  ours,  very  well  suited  to  the  modesty 
and  shamefacedness  of  her  sex. 

IX.  Of  the  mutual  Stipulation. 

Q,  Why  is  the  woman  to  be  given,  by  her  father  or 
friend,  not  to  the  man,  but  to  the  minister  ? 

A.  To  signify  that  the  father  -resigns  her  up  to 
God,  and  that  it  is  God,  who,  by  his  minister,  now 
gives  her  in  marriage,  and  who  provides  a  wife  for 
the  man,  as  he  did  at  first  for  Adam. 

^.  How  is  the  minister  to  dispose  of  the  woman  f 

A.  He  is  to  deliver  her  into  the  possession  of  the 
man,  as  he  afterwards  does  the  man  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  woman,  by  causing  each  of  them  to 
take  the  other  by  the  right  hand. 

i^.  What  does  the  joining  of  hands  naturally  sig- 

A.  The  contracting  a  friendship,  and  making  a 
covenant:  and  the  right  hand  especially  was  es- 
teemed so  sacred,  that  Cicero  calls  it  the  witness  of 
our  faith;  and,  therefore,  the  joining  of  these  lv:ing 
used  in  all  covenants,  it  is  not  strange  it  should  be 
observed  in  the  solemn  covenant  of  marriage. 

Q.  By  whom  has  this  ceremony  been  used? 
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A.  By  Heathens,  Jews,  and  Christians  in  all  ages. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  thing  the  minister  does;  after 
having  joined  their  right  hands  ? 

A,  He  causes  the  man  and  woman  to  give  their 
troth  by  a  mutual  stipulation.  And  as  lawyers 
tell  us  that  in  a  deed  of  conveyance  four  things  are 
necessary,  viz.  1.  The  premises  containing  the 
names  of  the  persons  and  of  the  thing  to  he  con- 
veyed :  2.  The  habendum  and  tenendum  :  3.  The 
limitations :  and,  4.  The  sealing :  So  here  the  com- 
pact seems  to  be  drawn  up  answerable  to  these  four 
rules.  For,  1.  Each  party  names  itself,  and  signi- 
fies the  other,  as  the  individual  person  whom  it 
has  chosen,  declares  the  end  for  which  it  takes,  viz- 
to  be  wedded  husband  and  wife.  2.  The  manner 
of  taking  is  expressed  in  those  ancient  words,  to 
have  and  to  hold;  which  are  words,  says  Littleton, 
of  such  importance,  that  no  conveyance  can  be 
made  without  them  :  and,  therefore,  they  ought 
not  to  be  omitted  here,  because  the  man  aifd  wo- 
man are  now  to  put  themselves  into  the  power  and 
possession  of  each  other ;  insomuch  that  after  this 
stipulation,  u  the  wife  hath  not  power  of  her  own 
body,  but  the  husband ;  and  likewise  the  husband 
hath  not  power  over  his  own  body,  but  the  wife." 
3.  The  time  of  entering  upon,  and  the  time  of  en- 
joving  the  possession  conveyed,  is  here  expressly 
declared.  It  is  to  begin  immediately  from  the  nup- 
tial day,  and  to  continue  during  their  mutual  lives, 
u  from  this  day  forward,  till  death  us  do  part." 
And  lest  any  future  inconvenience  should  afterwards 
be  alleged  for  the  breaking  this  sacred  contract,  here 
is  added  a  solemn  protestation,  that  the  obligation 
shall  continue  in  full  force,  notwithstanding  any  un- 
expected change.  They  are  to  have  and  to  hold 
(  for  better  for  worse.,"  in  respect  of  their  mind 
and  manner  ;  "  for  richer  for  poorer,"  in  respect  of 
their  estate  ;  and  whether  "  in  sickness  or  in  health," 
in  respect  of  their  body.  Now,  all  these  are  added 
to  prevent  the  scandalous  liberties  of  divorce,  whicfe 
Bb 
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♦were  practised  upon  very  trifling  occasions  among 
Jews  and  Romans :  insomuch  that  one  of  the  rab- 
bles has  impiously  affirmed  it  to  be  "  sufficient  for 
divorce,  if  another  woman  is  better  liked  by  the 
■man."  But  this  being  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
marriage,  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  removed  from 
-all  Christian  societies ;  which  cannot  be  more  ef- 
fectually done  than  by  a  particular  recital,  at  the 
time  of  marriage,  of  all  the  cases  which  may  be 
-pretended  as  the  causes  of  a  future  dislike.  The 
next  particular  is  the  rule  by  which  the  compact  is 
made,  viz.  "  according  to  God's  holv  ordinance  ;" 
which  may  either  be  referred  to  every  part  of 
the  present  stipulation,  so  as  to  imply  that  all  the 
branches  thereof  are  agreeable  to  the  divine  institu- 
tion ;  or  they  may  be  peculiarly  applied  to  the  two 
last  classes,  that  each  of  the  parties  u  will  love  and 
cherish,  &c.  the  other,  till  death  shall  part"  them, 
which  is  certainly  "  according  to  God's  ordinance." 
.Lastly,  here  is  the  ratification  of  all  the  former  par- 
ticulars in  the  ancient  form,  "  and  thereto  I  plight," 
as  the  man  says,  or,  as  the  woman,  "  I  give  thee 
my  troth  ;"  that  is,  for  the  performance  of  all  that 
has  been  said,  each  pledges  his  or  her  faith  or  truth; 
as  much  as  if  they  respectively  had  said,  if  I  per- 
ibrm  not  the  covenant  I  have  made,  let  me  forfeit 
my  credit,  and  never  more  be  counted  just,  or  ho- 
nest, or  faithful. 

X.    Of  the  Ring  in  Marriage. 

j®.  What  is  the  meaning  and  design  of  the  ring  P 
A.  To  be  a  visible  pledge  of  our  endless  fidelity, 
•which  anciently  was  to  be  accompanied  with  other 
tokens  of  espousals,  as  gold  or  silver ;  which  inti- 
mates it  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  custom, 
whereby  it  was  usual  for  the  man  to  purchase  the 
woman,  paving  for  the  price  of  her  a  certain  sum  oi 
unoney,  or  else  performing  certain  articles  or  condi- 
tions.' which  the  father  of  the  damsel  would  accei* 
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as  an  equivalent.  Among  the  Romans  it  was  called 
exemption  or  purchasing ;  and  from  them  the  cus- 
tom obtained  among  the  western  Christians,  and  is 
still  retained  in  the  ring,  which  is  given  as  a  pledge 
of  the  dowry  that  the  woman  is  to  be  entitled  to  by 
the  marriage. 

Q.  Why  is  a  ring,  rather  than  any  thing  e&e$ 
made  use  of? 

A.  Because  anciently  the  ring  was  a  seal,  by 
which  all  orders  were  signed,  and  things  of  value 
secured ;  and,  therefore,  the  delivery  of  it  was  a 
sign  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  highest  friendship  and  trust.  For 
which  reason  it  was  adopted  as  a  ceremony  in  mar- 
riage, to  denote  that  the  wife,  in  consideration  of 
her  being  espoused  to  the  man,  Was  admitted  as  a 
sharer  in  her  husband's  esteem,  and  a  joint  partner 
in  his  honour  and  estate  :  and,  therefore,  we  find 
that  not  only  the  ring,  but  the  keys  also  were,  in 
former  times,  delivered  to  her  at  the  marriage. 
That  the  ring  was  in  use  amongst  the  old  Romans, 
we  have  several  undoubted  testimonies.  And  that 
the  use  of  it  was  not  owing  to  any  superstition 
among  them,  we  have  the  authority  of  Tertuliian, 
a  very  ancient  Father  of  the  Christian  church. 
Pliny  indeed  tells  us,  that,  in  his  time,  the  Romans 
used  an  iron  ring,  without  any  jewel ;  but  Tertul- 
iian hints,  that  in  the  former  ages  it  was  a  ring  of 
gold.  _ 

Q.  Why  xvas  the  ring  of  gold? 

A.  Because  gold  being  the  noblest  and  purest 
metal,  and  continuing  longest  uncorrupted,  it  was 
thought  most  suitable  to  intimate  the  generous,  sin- 
cere, and  durable  affection  that  ought  to  subsist 
between  the  married  parties. 

Q.  Why  round  rather  than  of  any  other  form  ? 

A.  Because  this  form,  which  was  the  most  per- 
fect of  all  figures,  and  was  used  by  the  ancients  as 
die  hieroglyphic  of  eternity,  was  understood  to  im- 
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ply,  that  the  conjugal  love  should  never  have  an 
end. 

%  But  do  not  these  seem  to  be  allegorical  signifir 
rations;  ? 

A.  Yes  •  for  the  true  use  of  the  ring,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  instituted  at  first  to  imply  something 
more  ;  namely,  that  the  woman,  in  consideration  of 
a  certain  dowry  stipulated  by  the  man,  of  which 
th-t  ring  is  delivered  as  an  earnest  and  pledge,  es- 
pouses and  makes  over  herself  to  him  as  his  wife* 

Q.  Hoiv  ancient  and  universal  is  this  rite  ? 

A*  It  has  been  used  with  this  signification  by 
Christians  in  ail  ages,  and  all  parts  of  the  church : 
and  to  the  same  intent,  it  is  prescribed  by  our 
church,  as  is  evident  from  the  words  which  are 
spoken  at  the  delivery  of  it,  and  from  the  prayer 
which  follows  immediately  after,  where  "  the  giving* 
and  receiving  the  ring,  is  called  a  token  and  pledge 
of  the  vow  and  covenant  betwixt  them  made."  The 
same  is  practised  by  the  modern  Jews,  who,  it  is 
not  likely,  would  have  adopted  the  custom  in  imi- 
tation of  Christians,  and  who,  therefore,  probably 
received  it  from  their  forefathers.  Good  reason 
then  have  we  to  retain  a  rite  so  ancient  and  univer- 
sal, and  which  even  Bucer  himself,  a  rigid  disciple 
of  Calvin,  who  was  as  scrupulous  as  any  man  need 
to  be,  thought  fit  to  approve  as  decent  and  proper. 

i^.  What  direction  does  the  rubric  give  concerning 
the  ring? 

A.  That  "  the  man  shall  give  unto  the  woman  a 
ring;  and  the  minister,  taking  the  ring,  shall  deliver 
it  unto  the  man,  to  put  it  upon  the  fourth  finger  of 
the  woman's  left  hand." 

<§5  What  docs  the  minister's  taking  the  ring,  and 
delivering  it  to  the  man,  intimate  ? 

A.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  offer  all  we  have  to  Gocl 
as  the  true  proprietor,  before  we  use  them  ourselves* 
and  to  receive  them  as  from  his  hand,  to  be  em- 
ployed for  his  glory. 
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Q.  Why  is  the  ring  to  be  put  upon  the  fourth  finger 
of  the  woman's  left  hand? 

A.  Because  it  is  the  least  active  finger  of  the 
hand  least  used  ;  upon  which,  therefore,  the  ring 
may  be  always  in  view,  and  yet  least  suhject  to  ac- 
cidents, or  to  be  worn  out :  which  may  also  teach 
us,  that  the  two  parties  should  carefully  cherish  each 
other's  love,  that  it  may  endure  and  last  for  ever. 

Q.  What  does  the  man,  holding  the  ring  upon  this 
finger,  and  speaking  to  the  xvoman,  as  taught  by  the 
minister,  assure  her  of? 

A.  That  this  is  a  visible  pledge  that  he  now  takes 
her  to  his  wedded  wife  :  with  this  ring  I  thee  wed, 
or  make  covenant,  (for  so  the  word  signifies)  that 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  lawful  wife  do  from 
this  instant  belong,  to  her. 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  these  words,  "  and  zvith 
all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow  V 

A.  Not  so  much  to  invest  the  woman  with  a 
right  to  all  her  husband's  goods,  as  to  declare  that 
by  marriage  she  has  acquired  such  right ;  for  from 
die  very  instant  of  their  making  the  stipulation, 
the  woman  has  a  right  to  demand  her  maintenance 
during  the  life  of  her  husband,  should  he  refuse  it; 
and,  after  his  decease,  is  entitled  to  such  a  share  of 
his  estate  as  the  law  of  the  land  where  she  lives 
has  provided :  only  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  during 
the  husband's  life  the  wife  has  no  power  to  alienate 
or  dispose  of  any  thing  without  her  husband's  con- 
sent, but  to  enjoy  and  use  it  as  there  is  occasion. 

|>.  Why  does  the  man  further  add,  "  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  I'loiij 
Ghost  ? 

A.  Because  these  words  are  a  solemn  confirmation 
of  the  engagement  here  made,  being  an  invocation 
of  the  sacred  Trinity  as  witness  to  this  compact^ 
who  will  therefore  undoubtedly  revenge  the  perjuiy. 
on  those  who  break  it. 


Bb3 
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XL  Of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

^»  Why  is  the  Lord's  prar/er  used  here  ? 

A,  To  sanctify  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  office,  that  all  may  be  done  to 
the  glory  of  God. 

^.  How  is  this  drome  prayer  'introduced? 

A.   With  this  solemn  address  to  the  com] 
Let  us  pray ;  in  order  to  turn  their  attention  from 
the   bride    and  bridegroom   to  God,   than    which 
nothing  can  be  more  proper  in  this  place. 

XII.  Of  the  Prayer  for  a  Blessing-,  u 

Q.  Why  is  this  prayer  added  next  ? 

A,  Because,  the  covenant  being  now  finished,  it 
is  very  requisite  we  should  desire  a  blessing  on  it  :* 
for  even  the  Heathens  looked  upon  their  marriage 
covenant  as  inauspicious  if  it  were  not  accompanied 
with  a  sacrifice  ;  and,  therefore,  Christians  surely 
can  do  no  less  than  call  upon  the  divine  Majesty  on 
the  like  occasion.  For  this  reason  the  minister  begs 
for  them  the  blessing  of  God,  that  they  may  always 
perform  and  keep  the  covenant  which  they  have 
now  been  making. 

XIII.    Of  the  Ratification. 

Q.  What  follows  the  prayer  for  a  blessing-  P 
A.  The  ratification  of  the  marriage;  for  as  it  was 
an  ancient  custom  among  the  Romans,  and  other 
Heathens,  for  masters  to  ratify  the  marriages  of 
their  servants  :  so,  since  we  profess  to  be  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  confirm 
our  contract.     To  which  end  the  minister,  who  is 


*  Conradus  Pellicanus,  a  learned  commentator,  very  justly  ob- 
serves, that  "  prayers  and  benedictions  are  never  to  be  omrtted 
tp  Barrage.* 
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his  representative,  joining  the  right  hands  of  the 
married  persons  together,  declares,  in  the  words 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  that  they  are  joined  by  God, 
and  that  therefore  no  human  power  can  separate 
them:  a  Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together  let 
no  man  put  asunder." 

XIV.    Of  the  Publication. 

.-^.  Why  is  the  publication  placed  next  ? 

A -Because  the  holy  covenant  being  now  firmly 
made,  it  ought  to  be  duly  proclaimed  to  the  com- 
pany; and,  therefore,  the  minister,  addressing  him- 
self to  those  who  are  present,  and  recapitulating  all 
that  has  been  done  between  the  parties,  makes  pro- 
clamation that  the  marriage  is  legal  and  valid,  and 
*''  pronounces  that  they  be  man  and  wife  together, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,"  &c. 

/\  What  is  the  design  of  setting  God's  name  t§ 
this  sacred  contract  ? 

A.  To  make  it  hallowed,  reverend,  and  irrever- 
sible. 

XV.    Of  the  Blessing. 

^.  Hotv  is  this  office  concluded? 

A.  With  a  blessing;  for  the  covenant  being  made 
bv  the  authority  of  God,  the  institution  being  his, 
the  method  his,  and  he  being  the  author,  witness, 
and  ratifier  of  this  contract  ;*  nothing  could  be 
added  more  properly  at  the  conclusion,  than  a  so- 
lemn benediction  from  thatholv  and  undivided  Tri- 
nity, who  is  so  many  ways  engaged  to  bless  it. 

J^#  How  ought  xve  to  consider  this  ministerial  be- 
itionP 

A.  As  of  great  efficacy  with  God,  and  very  be- 
neficial to  us,  if  we  duly  prepare  ourselves  to  re- 
ceive it. 


*  Epiphanhis  was  of  opinion  that  our  great  Redeemer  war. 
invited  to  the  marriage  in  Cana  in  Galilee,  that  as  a  prophet 
k&  Might  pronounce  the  nuptial  benediction. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Of  the  Order  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick, 

James  v.  14,  15. 

Is  any  sick  among  you?  Let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
church;  and  let  them  pray  over  him  :— — And  the  prayer  or 
faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up; 
and  it  heTiave  committed  sins,  they  shull  be  forgiven  him. 

I.   Of  visiting  the  Sick  in  general. 

Q.  HOW  does  it  appear  that  visiting"  the  sick  is 
a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  mankind? 

A.  Because,  as  no  age  nor  sex,  no  state  nor  con- 
dition can  secure  us  from  this  calamity,  therefore 
no  man  should  forget  that  it  will,  one  day  or  other, 
prove  to  be  his  own  lot ;  but  all  men  should  endea- 
vour to  comfort  those  who  at  present  are  in  this  af- 
fliction. 

Q.  Are  there  any  particular  promises  annexed  to 
this  duty  ? 

A*  Yes,  many  great  and  precious  promises  ;  and 
our  Saviour  especially  mentions  it  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  our  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
glory,  and  the  neglect  of  it  as  what  will  consign  us 
to  endless  woe.     Matt.  xxiv. 

O.  Hoiv  was  it  esteemed  by  the  primitive  Fathers 
of  the  church  ? 

A.  As  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  charitable  ex- 
ercises of  religion. 

•   j^.  Why  are  the  clergy  more  peculiarly  obliged  to 
this  duty'/ 

A.  Because  it  is  a  divine  command ;  for  though 
private  friends  may  pray  for  us,  and  with  us,  yet 
we  can  by  no  means  place  such  confidence  in  their 
prayers  as  we  may  in  those  which  are  offered  up 
to  heaven  in  our  behalf  by  such  as  are  peculiarly 
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commissioned  to  pray  for  us.  For  this  reason  it 
is  enjoined  by  St.  James,  that  u  if  any  be  sick,  they 
shall  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church."  Whence 
we  may  observe,  that  the  duty  of  sending  for  the 
minister  devolves  on  the  sick. 

Q.  Why  are  the  sick  to  send  for  the  minister? 

A.  Because  the  minister,  it  is  very  probable,  may 
not  hear  of  his  sickness  ;  or  he  may  not  be  so  good 
a  judge  when  his  visit  will  be  seasonable,  or  when 
the  party  shall  be  best  able  to  join  with  him. 

|\  When  is  the  sick  to  send  for  the  minister? 

A.  When  the  disease  first  discovers  itself,  and 
not  when  the  person  is  just  expiring,  as  is  too  often 
the  case. 

Q.  Why  may  not  the  sick  postpone  it  to  the  last 
hour  of  life  ? 

A.  Because,  if  it  is  thus  deferred,  the  minister 
may  do  the  sick  no  good.  To  pray  for  recovery 
when  the  distemper  has  become  mortal,  is  only  to 
mock  the  Almighty.  Nor  can  any  spiritual  advantage 
be  reasonably  expected  from  the  minister's  assist- 
ance to  one  who  is  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  him- 
self. 

Q.  What  charge  did  the  ancient  constitutions  lay 
upon  the  bodily  physician  ? 

A.  That  when  they  were  called  to  the  sick,  they 
did,  before  all  things,  persuade  them  to  send  for  the 
physician  of  souls,  that  when  care  should  be  taken 
of  the  sick  man's  spirit,  they  might  more  success- 
fully apply  bodily  remedies. 

II.    Of  the  Salutation. 
Q.  Why  is  the  minister,  on  entering  the  sick  marts 
house,,  directed  to  say,  "  Peace  be  to  this  house ,  and 
to  all  that  diuell  in  it  ? 

A,  Because  it  is  the  salutation  that  our  Saviour 

commanded  his  Apostles  to  use  to  every  house  into 

which  they  should  enter ;  and,  what  is  particularly 

to  our  purpose,  one  end  of  the  Apostles'  mission 

to  heal  the  sick. 


£66  Of  the  Supplications  and  Frai/ers. 

Q.  But  did  not  the  Apostles  work  miraculous  cures  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  but  when  miraculous  gifts  ceased,  the 
salutation  remained ;  which,  therefore,  we  use  to  this 
very  day  in  visiting  the  sick,  since  we  still  go  on  the 
same  charitable  view,  though  not  endued  with  the 
same  power. 

Q.  Is  the  sense  of  these  words  suitable  to  this  oc- 
casion ? 

A*  Yes  ;  for  peace  signifies  all  outward  blessings,. 
though  when  used  in  salutations,  it  generally  imports- 
health.  For  which  reason,  in  Joseph's  inquiry 
after  the  health  of  his  father,  though  the  Hebrew 
text  expresses  it,  "Is  there  peace  to  your  father r" 
our  public  translation  renders  it,  "  Is  your  father 
well  i"  to  which  the  Septuagint  reading  also  exactly 
corresponds,  viz.  u  Is  your  father  in  health  ?" 
When,  therefore,  a  family  is  visited  with  sickness  or 
distress,  what  better  salutation  can  we  use  than  that 
which  expresses  peace,  or  health  and  prosperity  ? 
And  as  the  apostolical,  salutation  was  not  a  mere 
compliment,  but  a  real  benediction  to  those  who 
were  wonh,  ;  so  shall  this  of  ours  prevail  for  what 
we  ask  to  that  house  which  is  duly  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it. 

Q,  How  should  the  family  receive  this  salutation? 

A.  With  thankfulness  and  faith,  and  joyfully 
welcome  the  ambassador  of  heaven,  who,  in  the 
time  of  their  calamity,  •  comes  with  a  view  to  bring 
health  and  peace  to  their  dwelling. 

III.  Of  the  Supplications  and  Prayers. 

Q.  Why  is  the  sentence  out  of  the  litany  used 
here  ? 

A.  The  litany  being  designed  for  the  averting 
of  evil,  the  proper  office  for  a  state  of  affliction 
would  have  been  veiy  suitable  to  be  used  here  en- 
tire, could  the  sick  man  attend  to  it.  But  this  not 
being  probable,  one  sentence  only  is  taken  from  it, 
to  deprecate  our  iniquities.     And  because  all  of  us 
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•deserve  to  be  afflicted,  as  well  as  the  person  for 
whom  we  pray  ;  therefore  all  who  are  present  join 
in  saying,  both  for  themselves  and  the  sick,  "  Spare 
us,  good  Lord." 

Q.  What  follows? 

A.  As  those  who  came  to  Jesus  for  help  used 
to  cry,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us ;"  so  do  we 
here,  in  our  distress,  supplicate  and  beseech  the 
Almighty  for  mercy,  in  that  ancient  form  of  the 
Christian  church,  which  is  very  suitable  to  prepare 
lis  with  an  humble  boldness,  to  look  up  to  heaven, 
and  call  God  our  Father,  and  to  beg  further  blessings 
of  him. 

Q.  What  is  the  original  of  this  form  ? 

A.  It  is  taken  from  the  Psalms,  where  it  is  some- 
times repeated  twice  together  ;  to  which  the  Chris- 
tian church  has  added  a  third  petition,  namely^ 
a  Christ  have  mercy  upon  us,"  that  so  it  might  be 
a  short  litany  or  supplication  to  every  person  in  the 
Trinity.  As  we  have  offended  each  person,  we 
pray  to  each,  and  therefore  beg  help  from  them  all. 

%  What  is  the  antiquity  of  it? 

A.  It  is  of  great  antiquity  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  churches  ;  and  an  old  council  ordered  it  to 
be  used  three  times  a  day  in  the  public  services. 

Q.  What  is  next? 

A.  When  we  have  thus  prayed  against  evil  in 
general,  we  proceed  to  petition  for  those  good 
things  which  the  sick  man's  condition  requires  in 
particular.  And  that  our  prayers  may  be  the  more 
efficacious,  they  are  introduced  with  the  prayer  of 
our  Lord,  which  is  peculiarly  proper  here,  as  being 
very  suitable  to  a  state  of  trouble  :  for  herein  the 
afflicted  man  may  show  his  love  of  God,  by  desir- 
ing his  name  may  be  hallowed;  his  desire  of  heaven, 
by  wishing  God's  kingdom  may  come;  and  his  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  pleasure,  by  praying  God's 
will  may  be  done.  Herein  the  sick  may  also  beg 
earthly  comforts,  in  asking  for  his  daily  bread;  he 
may  crave  pardon  for  what  is  past,  in  beseeching 
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God  to  forgive  his  trespasses  ;  and  express  his  cha- 
rity, by  declaring  he  forgives  those  who  trespass 
against  him.  Herein  he  may  likewise  testify  his 
resolution  to  amend,  by  requesting  he  may  not  be 
led  into  temptation  ;  and  procure  freedom  from  the 
punishment  of  sin,  by  praying  to  be  delivered  from 
evil. 

Q.  What  immediately  follow  the  LorcPs  prayer  ? 

A.  Some  short  responses,  in  which  all  who  are 
present  are  to  join  with  the  priest  in  behalf  of  the 
sick  person,  who  will  doubtless  be  refreshed  by  the 
charity  and  devotion  of  so  many  supplicants,  with 
united  requests,  petitioning  the  throne  of  grace  for 
him** 

Q.  What  is  next  ? 

A,  Two  short  prayers  ;  in  the  first  of  which,  the 
minister  proceeds  to  sum  up  the  requests  of  the 
people,  and  to  beg,  that  whilst  the  sickness  remains, 
it-  may  be  made  easy  to  bear,  by  the  comforts  of 
divine  grace  continually  bestowed  on  the  person 
who  suffers.  And  in  the  second  prayer  he  points 
out  what  spiritual  uses  may  be  made  of  bodily  pain 
and  infirmity,  and  desires  that  the  correction  may 
be  sanctified  in  such  a  manner,  that  whether  it  shall 
end  in  life  or  death,  it  may  turn  to  his  advantage. 

IV.    Of  the  Exhortation. 

Q.  Why  is  this  exhortation  added  here  ? 

A.  Because  it  is  a  part  of  the  minister's  duty  to 
exhort,  as  well  as  to  pray  for  the  people,  and  that 
not  only  in  time  of  health,  but  also  in  sickness  ;  fo» 
^hen  they  stand  most  in  need  of  directions,  and  are 
then  most  likely  to  regard  good  advice. 

Q.  What  is  the  form  of  this  exhortation  ? 


*  The  words,  be,  Inn,  and  hi*,  are  printed  in  the  prayers 
in  another  character,  that  the  minister  may  adapt  them  to 
either  sex,  en'  to  mere  persons  than  ens,  as  the  occasion  shah 
Kqoire. 
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Ah  It  exactly  agrees  with  the  heads  of  exhorta- 
tion, whiclrthe  priest  was  ordered  to  use  to  the  sick 
by  a  very  ancient  council.  It  consists,  first,  of  grave 
and  suitable  instructions  concerning  the  author  of 
afflictions,  the  ends  for  which  they  are  sent,  the 
manner  how  they  are  to  be  borne,  and  the  benefit 
of  improving  them.  And  here,  if  the  person  vi- 
sited be  very  sick,  the  minister  may  end  his  exhor- 
tation. 

i^.  But  if  his  distemper  will  allow  it,  how  is  the 
■ainister  to  proceed? 

A,  By  admonishing  and  exciting  him  to  the  prac- 
tice of  those  virtues  which  are  now  more  especi- 
ally needful ;  such  as,  in  the  first  place,  patience  ; 
since  till  his  mind  is  rendered  calm,  it  is  in  vain  to 
press  him  to  faith  or  repentance ;  and,  therefore, 
this  second  part  of  the  exhortation  endeavours  to 
compose  the  spirits  of  the  sick  person,  by  proper 
arguments  and  examples.* 

Q.  What  is  the  next  thing-  to  be  done  ? 

A.  Being  now  in  hopes  that  the  sick  man's  mind 
is  serene,  the  minister  is  next  to  give  him  such  ad- 
vice as  is  proper  for  one  that  is  preparing  for  death* 
And  since  at  his  baptism  he  made  a  solemn  vow  to 
God,  which  he  promised  to  keep  all  the  days  of  his 
hfe,  it  is  fit  he  should  examine,  now  the  end  of  his 
)ife  may  probably  draw  near,  how  he  has  performed 
and  discharged  that  promise.  And  because  one 
part  of  his  vow  was  u  to  believe  all  the  articles  of 
(he  Christian  faith,"  therefore,  he  particularly  in- 
quires into  the  sick  man's  belief:  for,  to  deny  any 
of  these  articles  is  most  dangerous  and  fatal ;  it  is 
to  forsake  the  faith  into  which  he  was  baptized, 
and  to  cut  himself  off  from  all  the  privileges  and 
benefits  to  which  his  baptism  entitles  him.  For 
which  reason  it  is  necessary  that  our  brother  should 

*  The  church  allows  "  the  exhortation  before  rehearsed  tb 
be  said  before  the  minister  begins  his  prayer,  as  he  shall  se« 
cause." 

Cc 
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show  that  he  has  kept  this  faith  entire,  that  so  we 
may  be  satisfied  that  he  dies  a  sound  member  of 
the  apostolic  church. 

y.  Of  the  Examination  and  Exhortation  according 
to  the  Direction  in  the  Rubric, 

.^.  Why  is  a  discretional  examination  of  the  sick 
person  committed  to  the  minister  ? 

A.  Because  the  cases  and  tempers  of  men,  in  sick- 
ness, are  very  different ;  and,  therefore,  the  church 
thought  it  necessary  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  minister  who  visits,  to  assist  and  direct  them  in 
ether  matters  beside  those  contained  in  the  former 
exhortation,  as  he  sees  the  particular  case  requires  : 
for  the  preceding  exhortation  is  applicable  to  all  sick 
persons  in  general,  and  is,  for  that  reason,  prescribed 
iii  a  set  form;  but  in  this  the  church  only  directs  the 
heads  of  examination,  and  leaves  the  management 
and  expression  to  the  prudence  of  the  minister;  since 
no  form  could  possibly  be  contrived  that  would  suit 
all  the  variety  of  circumstances  that  shall  happen. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  head  of  examination,  accord- 
ing to  the  rubric  ? 

A,  That  the  "  minister  shall  examine  whether 
he  repent  him  truly  of  his  sins."  For  it  is  certain 
that  all  have  sinned,  and  consequently,  that  all  have 
need  of  repentance  ;  and,  therefore,  the  minister 
can  give  the  sick  man  no  comfort  upon  any  good 
grounds,  till  he  is  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  his  re- 
pentance. 

P.  What  is  the  second  head  of  examination  ? 

j£  Whether  he  "  be  in  charity  with  all  the  world; 
exhorting  him,  first,  to  forgive,  from  his  heart,  all 
persons  who  have  offended  him  ;  secondly,  if  he 
has  offended  any,  to  ask  forgiveness;  and,  thirdly, 
where  he  has  done  injury  or  wrong  to  any  man,  that 
he  make  amends  to  the  utmost  of  his  power." 

Q.  Why  should  the  sick  man  be  exhorted  to  forgive 
aUperwiip  who  have  offended  him  ? 


Of 

A*  Because  there  is  not  any  duty  more  frequently 
or  more  strongly  enforced  in  the  gospel,  than  that: 
of  brotherly  reconciliation,  or  forgiving  of  injuries  ; 
which  even  in  the  prayer  that  our  Lord  has  taught 
us,  is  made  the  condition  of  God's  forgiving  us. 
The  example,  therefore,  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his 
first  martyr  St.  Stephen,  who  prayed  for  their  mur- 
derers at  the  very  instant  of  their  death,  should 
always  be  considered  on  these  occasions :  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do;" 
and,  "  Lord  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge  ;"  which, 
as  they  were  their  dying  words,  should  also  be 
ours  :  for  certainly  it  is  high  time  for  men  to  forget 
their  resentments  against  their  neighbours,  when 
they  are  just  going  to  answer  for  their  own  misdo- 
ings ;  especially  when  we  are  taught  so  plainly  by 
our  Saviour,  that  unless  we  have  compassion  on 
our  fellow-servant,  our  Lord  will  exact  from  us  all 
that  we  owe  to  him,  and  will  deliver  us  over  to  the 
tormentors  till  we  shall  have  paid  what  is  due  from 
us. 

§{.  Why,  if  the  sick  have  offended  any,  ought  he 
to  ask  forgiveness  ? 

A,  Because  he  who  refuses  to  do  this,  is  not  a. 
true  penitent  for  the  injury  he  hath  done  his  neigh- 
bour; and,  therefore,  he  can  expect  nothing  but 
condemnation  from  that  just  Judge,  who  knows  the 
temper  of  his  mind,  and  will  forgive  none  who 
only  cease  to  do  evil  because  they  cannot  help  it. 

^J.  And  why,  xvhere  he  has  done  injury  or  wrong 
to  any  man,  ought  he  to  make  amends  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  ? 

A,  Because  there  can  be  no  forgiveness  in  case 
of  injuries  to  man,  without  restitution.  Our  Lord 
did  not  receive  Zaccheus  into  the  number  of  his 
followers,  till  he  had  made  profession  of  his  willing- 
ness to  make  due  restitution  ;  and,  therefore,  nonti 
can  expect  to  be  received  into  Iris  kingdom,  who 
refuse  so  necessary  a  part  of  justice.  And  since  the 
sick  person  may  now,  for  what  he  knows,  be  going 
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to  appear  before  the  Judge  of  all  the  world,  from 
whom  he  that  doth  wrong  shall  receive  for  the 
wrong  which  he  hath  done,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons ;  how  much  more  does  it  concern  him  to 
"  agree  with  his  adversary  while  he  is  yet  in  the 
way  with  him,  lest  afterwards  the  adversary  deliver 
him  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  him  to  the 
officer,  and  so  he  be  cast  into  prison,  whence  he 
shall  by  no  means  come  out  till  he  has  paid  the 
uttermost  farthing."  So  necessary  is  it,  even  for 
those  who  but  suspect  themselves  of  any  wrongful 
deed,  to  judge  and  examine  themselves  with  all 
possible  strictness,  and  by  public  acknowledgment 
and  tender  of  satisfaction,  to  declare  their  unfeigned 
and  hearty  repentance. 

Q.  If  the  sick  person  has  not  disposed  of  his  goods, 
-what  is  he  then  to  be  admonished  of  ? 

A,  "  To  make  his  will,  and  to  declare  his  debt, 
what  he  oweth,  and  what  is  owing  to  him,  for  the 
better  discharging  of  his  conscience,  and  the  quiet- 
ness of  his  executors."  Although  the  making  of 
a  will  be  a  secular  matter,  and  does  not  relate  to 
spiritual  concerns;  yet  since  the  affairs  of  intes 
tates  are  generally  left  in  so  confused  a  manner, 
that  strifes,  contention  and  law -suits  are  often  the 
result,  it  is  very  prudently  enjoined  by  our  church, 
that  the  minister  should  remind  the  sick  person  to 
settle  his  worldly  affairs. 

%  But  why  does  the  rubric  further  add,  that 
'  men  should  often  be  put  in  remembrance  to  take 
order  for  the  settling  of  their  temporal  estates,  -whilst 
they  are  in  health  ?" 

A.  Because  no  man  is  sure  but  that  he  may  die 
suddenly,  without  having  time  to  perform  this  duty ; 
or  though  he  may  be  seized  with  a  lingering  dts 
ease,  it  may  be  such  as  may  incapacitate  him  to 
discharge  it;  or,  supposing  the  best,  that  he  may 
have  timely  notice  or  warning  of  his  death,  and  his 
understanding  should  remain  perfect  to  his  last  mo- 
it  must  be  a  disturbance  to  a  dying  man. 
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to  have  his  last  hours  taken  up  in  ordering  and  dis- 
posing of  his  worldly  affairs,  which  ought  more 
particularly  to  be  employed  in  preparing  him  for 
eternity.  However,  if  our  carelessness  has  deferred 
this  concern  to  a  sick-bed,  it  must  by  no  means  be 
omitted  now :  for  we  must  not  leave  our  friends 
and  relations  involved  in  endless  suits  and  conten- 
tions ;  none  of  our  family  must  be  left  unprovided 
for  through  our  neglect  of  assigning  their  portion  ; 
nor  must  our  creditors  be  defrauded  of  their  just 
demands,  for  want  cf  declaring  our  debts. 

^  But  if  the  minister  shall  think  this  business  to 
be  of  too  secular  a  nature  to  be  mingled  with  his  dis- 
courses about  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  sick,  what 
is  then  directed  ? 

A.  He  is  allowed  to  manage  and  dispatch  it  be- 
fore he  begins  the  holy  office  ;  for  that  is  the  intent; 
of  the  following  rubric,  which  allows,  that  "  the 
exhortation  before  rehearsed,  may  be  said  before 
the  minister  begin  his  prayer,  as  he  shall  see 
cause." 

j^.  Why  is  he  earnestly  to  move  the  sick  pcrscn,  if 
he  is  of  ability,  to  be  liberal  to  the  peer  f 

A,  Because,  of  all  our  riches,  these  only  which 
are  disposed  of  to  useful  and  charitable  purposes 
are  laid  up  in  store  for  ourselves.  Our  good  works 
are  the  only  treasures  which  shall  follow  us  beyond 
the  grave,  and  there  is  no  time  more  proper  for  acts 
of  charity  than  the  season  cf  sickness,  when  we  are 
preparing  to  depart  hence.  By  an  old  canon  taw, 
every  one  was  obliged  to  leave  such  a  proportion  of 
his  estate  to  charitable  uses,  as  he  bequeathed  to 
each  of  his  children.  This  property,  which  belonged 
to  the  church,  was  reserved  by  the  bishop  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy,  the -repair  cf  the  fabric, 
and  other  pious  uses.  But  we  are  only  enjoined  to 
put  the  rich  in  mind  of  the  poor,  that  out  of  the 
abundance  they  are  going  to  k-ate,  the)  should  be- 
stow some  suitable  donation  on  them» 
Cc2 
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VI.  Of  the  Prayer  after  the  Exhortation, 

Q.  Why  is  this  prayer  prescribed  in  this  place  ? 

A.  Because  two  Apostles  have  recommended 
prayer  as  the  proper  means  to  procure  the  pardon 
of  a  penitent,  James  v.  15.  1  Epistle  John  v.  16. 
Because,  also,  the  ancients  teach  that  the  priest  ob- 
tains remission  by  his  prayers.  And  the  Greek 
office,  as  well  as  ours,  has  no  other  form  of  absolu- 
tion, but  only  by  way  of  supplication,  which  seems 
to  be  the  most  proper,  as  well  as  the  most  unexcep- 
?ionable  method  ,of  proceeding.  There  was  anciently 
such  a  prayer  as  this  used  in  the  western  church  on 
this  occasion,  and  another  to  the  same  effect  in  the 
eastern  church. 

VII.  Of  the  Psalm, 

Q.  Why  is  the  minister  directed  to  use  this  psalm  ' 

A.  Because  it  is  so  very  suitable  and  proper  to 
express  the  sick  man's  state  and  desires ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  exercise  his  faith,  to  inflame  his  Iovev 
to  preserve  his.  patience,  and  to  revive  his  hope. 

Q.  What  does  Possidonius  relate  of  St.  Augustin  ? 

A,  That,  on  his  death-bed,  he  caused  the  seven 
penitential  psalms  to  be  written,  and  placed  on  the 
wall  before  his  eyes,  that  he  might  read  and  medi- 
tate continually  upon  them.  And,  indeed,  the  book 
of  Psalms  is  a  copious  treasury  of  divine  comforts 
for  persons  in  all  kinds  of  distress  ;  nor  is  there  any 
part  of  scripture  more  proper  to  be  read  by  those 
who  are  in  a  state  of  sickness. 

VIII.  Of  the  Blessings. 

Q.  How  does  the  minister  conclude  this  office  f 
A.  With  three  solemn  blessings ;  the  first  of  which 
is  an  address  to  God  the  Son,  the  second  to  the 
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Father,  and  the  third  to  the  holy  and  undivided 
Trinity. 

Q.  Why  are  these  blessings  added  ? 

A.  Because,  as  it  is  very  proper  and  decent  at  all 
times,  so  it  is  especially  necessary,  when  we  depart 
from  a  friend,  whose  case  is  such  as  that  perhaps 
we  may  see  his  face  no  more,  to  take  a  tender  and 
affectionate  leave  of  him  with  a  valedictory  blessing. 

IX.  Of  the  occasional  Prayers. 

ff>.  Why  are  these  occasional  prayers  necessary  ? 

A.  Because  there  is  so  much  variety  in  the  state 
of  sickness,  that  it  is  impossible  any  one  form  should 
be  so  composed  as  to  suit  every  particular  occasion. 
As  to  those  whose  distemper  is  chiefly  seated  in  the 
body,  who  are  of  an  age  capable  of  comfort  and 
good  advice,  who  have  their  senses  entire,  and  time 
enough  to  exercise  all  the  forementioned  duties  of 
religion ;  to  such,  the  former  office  is  very  suitable 
and  proper.  But  there  are  singular  cases  which  re- 
quire peculiar  prayers,  and  more,  indeed,  than  it 
is  easy  to  provide  for  in  any  stated  forms.  How- 
ever, there  are  six  conditions  which  our  church  has 
taken  notice  of,  and  for  which  she  has  provided  six 
suitable  prayers ;  and  she  has  also  added  another 
prayer  that  may  be  said  by  the  minister,  in  behalf 
of  all  present,  at  the  visitation  of  the  sick.  In  the 
prayer  for  a  sick  child,  there  are  such  common  peti- 
tions as  are  proper  to  a  state  of  innocence,  and  the 
expectations  of  parents  from  their  offspring.  In 
that  for  a  person  dangerously  ill,  there  is  a  propor- 
tionable resignation  expressed  to  the  divine  will, 
and  a  recommendatory  supplication  for  pardon  in 
their  behalf,  as  they  had  contracted  unavoidable  sins, 
in  the  course  of  their  lives.  The  commendatory 
prayer  for  a  sick  person  is  an  awful  and  solemn  de- 
claration of  our  hope  in  the  mercies  of  God,  through 
Christ,  upon  any  one's  departure,  with  suitable  re- 
jections on  the  brevity  of  life,  and  the  use  t©  be 
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made  on  frequent  spectacles  of  mortality,  while  we 
are  in  health  and  strength.  As  to  the  prayer  for 
persons  troubled  in  mind,  or  in  conscience,  some 
people  who  are  accustomed  to  a  round  of  mirth  and 
jollity  may  think  it  unnecessary  ;  but  whoever  hag 
experienced  the  horrors  of  melancholy,  or  the  stings 
of  a  guilty  conscience,  will  be  of  another  opinion. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Of  the  Communion  of  the  Sick. 

Luke  xxii.  19. 
This  do  in  remembrance  of  me. 

I.  Of  the  general  Rubric. 

Q.  REHEARSE  the  general  rubric* 
A.  "  Forasmuch  as  all  men  are  subject  to  many* 
diseases,  and  sicknesses,  and  ever  uncertain  what 
time  they  shall  depart  out  of  this  life ;  therefore,  to 
the  intent  they  may  be  always  in  readiness  to  die, 
whensoever  it  shall  please  Almighty  God  to  call 
them,  the  minister  shall  diligently,  from  time  to 
time  (but  especially  in  the  time  of  pestilence,  er 
other  infectious  sickness)  exhort  his  parishioners  to 
the  often  receiving  of  the  holy  communion  of  the* 
body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  when  it  shall 
be  publicly  administered  in  the  church  ;  that  so  do- 
ing, they  may,  in  case  of  sudden  visitation,  have 
the  less  cause  to  be  disquieted  for  lack  of  the  same- 
But  if  the  sick  person  be  not  able  to  come  to  the 
church,  and  yet  is  desirous  to  receive  the  commu- 
nion in  his  house,  then  he  must  give  timely  notice 
to  the  minister,  signifying  also  how  many  there  are 
to  communicate  with  him  (which  shall  be  two  at  the. 
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least)  ;  and  all  things  necessary  being  prepared,  the 
minister  shall  there  celebrate  the  holy  communion, 
beginning  with  the  collect,  epistle,  and  gospel,  here 
following." 

Q,  Is  this  permission  to  administer  this  holy  sa- 
crament to  the  sick  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the 
Primitive  church  ? 

A,  Yes  ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  than  the  care  of 
the  church  to  distribute  the  eucharist  to  all  dying 
persons  who  were  capable  of  receiving  it.  It  was 
esteemed  indeed  a  very  great  unhappiness  for  any 
one  to  die  before  he  had  received  this  holy  sacra- 
ment. But  though  this  office  is  allowed  for  the 
spiritual  comfort  of  the  sick,  yet  it  is  rather  for  the 
sake  of  such  as  have  been  unable  to  attend  at  the 
public  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  than  to 
be  prostituted  to  those  who  in  the  time  of  their 
health  have  neglected  the  frequent  exhortations  to 
celebrate  this  holy  ordinance,  as  *heir  sincerity  may 
be  doubted,  or  their  receiving  ascribed  to  the  fear 
of  death. 

Q.  Why  is  timely  notice  to  be  given  to  the  minis-' 
ter  ? 

A,  Because  otherwise  he  might,  through  his 
necessary  avocations,  not  be  able  to  attend  on  this 
duty. 

fg,  Why  is  the  sick  person  to  signify  to  the  minis- 
ter hoxv  many  there  are  to  communicate  with  him  ? 

A.  That  the  minister  may  know  whether  there 
be  a  sufficient  number,  and  also,  how  much  bread 
and  wine  to  consecrate. 


II.    Of  the  Form  of  administering, 

Q.  In  what  manner  is  this  office  to  be  performed 
A,  The   minister  is  to  begin  with  the   collect, 
which  is  very  proper  to  the  occasion,  and  which  is 
followed  by  two  passages  of  scripture  for  an  epistle 
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and  gospel,  which  evidently  tend  to  comfort  and 
deliver  the  sick  man  from  the  fears  he  may  be  too 
apt  to  entertain.  After  which  he  is  to  proceed,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  before  prescribed  for  the  holy 
communion,  beginning  at  these  words,  "  Ye  who 
do  truly,"  &c. 

Q.  If  the  sick  person  shall  be  visited,  and  receive 
the  hohj  communion  at  the  same  time,  how  much  of 
the  visitation-office  is  then  to  be  omitted? 

A.  u  The  minister,  for  more  expedition,  is  to 
cut  off  the  form  of  visitation  at  the  psalm,  Out  of 
the  deep  have  I  called  unto  thee,  O  Lord  ;"  that  is, 
•when  he  comes  to  that  psalm,  he  is  not  to  use  it, 
but  to  proceed  to  the  communion. 

Q,  In  what  order  is  the  minister  to  deliver  the  ele- 
merits  ? 

A,  He  is  first  to  receive  them  himself;  next  to 
administer  them  to  those  who  are  appointed  to  com- 
municate with  the  sick,  and  then  to  the  sick  person. 
The  minister,  we  know,  is  always  to  receive  the 
communion  himself  before  h«  proceeds  to  deliver  it 
to  others. 

Q.  What  instructions  has  the  church  given  con- 
cerning those  who  have  no  opportunity  of  receiving 
the  communion  ? 

A,  The  following :  "  If  a  man,  either  by  reason 
of  extremity  of  sickness,  or  for  want  of  warning  in 
due  time  to  the  minister,  or  for  lack  of  company  to 
receive  with  him,  or  by  any  other  just  impediment, 
do  not  receive  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood,  the  minister  shall  instruct  him,  that  if  ne  do 
truly  repent  him  of  his  sins,  and  steadfastly  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  hath  suffered  death  upon  the  cross" 
for  him,  and  shed  his  blood  for  his  redemption, 
earnestly  remembering  the  benefits  he  hath  thereby, 
and  giving  him  hearty  thanks  therefor,  he  doth  eat 
and  drink  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ 
profitably  to  his  soul's  health,  although  he  do  not 
receive  the  sacrament  with  his  mouth."  The  mean 
whereby  we  partake  of  the  benefits  of  this  sacra- 
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merit,  is  a  lively  faith:  and,  therefore,  as  our  church 
asserts  in  her  articles,  that  "  the  wicked,  and  such 
as  are  void  of  a  lively  faith,  although  they  do  car- 
nally and  visibly  press  with  their  teeth,  as  St.  Au- 
gustin  saith,  the  sacrament  of  the  bodv  and  blood 
of  Christ ;  yet  in  no  wise  are  they  partakers  of 
Christ;  but  rather,  to  their  condemnation  do  eat 
and  drink  the  sign  and  sacrament  of  so  great  a 
thing."  She,  however,  here  declares,  that  if  a  sick 
man  be  hindered  by  any  just  impediment  from  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood, 
yet  by  faith  and  repentance,  he  may  eat  and  drink 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  to  his 
soul's  health. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Of  the  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead. 

ECCLESIASTES  v'li.  2. 

•Jt  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning,  than  to  go  to  the 
house  of  feasting:  For  that  is  the  end  of  all  men;  and  the 
Jiving  will  lay  it  to  heart. 

I.  Of  Burials  in  general. 

j§>.  WHAT  becomes  of  us  when  death  has  sepa- 
rated the  soul  from  the  body  ? 

A.  The  soul  returns  to  God  who  gave  it,  and  the 
body  to  the  earth  from  whence  it  was  taken.  Eccles. 
xii.  7. 

Q.  How  have  funerals  been  performed? 

A.  The  manner  of  treating  the  bodies  of  the  de- 
ceased has  varied  according  to  the  custom  of  parti- 
cular countries  ;  though  all  civilized  nations  have 
agreed  in  performing  funeral  rites  with  due  solencv 
flltV. 
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Q.  What  zvas  the  most  ancient  and  natural  method 
of  disposing  of  the  dead? 

A.  Depositing  them  in  the  earth  was,  undoubt- 
edly, the  most  ancient  and  natural  method.  The 
Romans  themselves  used  this  custom  originally  j 
for  Numa  was  buried,  and  all  others  till  the  time  of 
Cornelius  Sylla,  who,  having  violated  the  sepulchre 
of  Caius  Marius,  and  being  apprehensive  the  like 
would  be  done  to  himself,  was  the  first  patrician 
who  ordered  his  body  to  be  burnt  after  the  Phrygian 
manner. 

Q.  Hozv  long  did  this  custom  continue  among  the 
Romans  ? 

A.  Until  the  empire  became  Christian  ;  then  the 
custom  of  inhumation  or  burying  in  the  ground  was 
restored. 

§>•  What  people  were  most  curious  to  embalm  their 
dead? 

A.  The  Egyptians  ;  for  they  did  it  in  the  most 
costly  manner,  and  with  such  exquisite  art,  that 
many  of  their  bodies  have  been  found  entire,  almost 
three  thousand  years  after  their  death. 

j^J.  Whence  was  it  supposed  this  custom  originated? 

A.  St.  Austin  thought  that  it  arose  from  a  belief 
of  a  resurrection. 

Q.  How  has  the  care  shown  to  dead  bodies  ever 
been  esteemed  ? 

A.  Among  all  nations  as  an  act  of  piety  as  well 
as  humanity. 

Q.  What  did  the  heathens  call  this  care? 

A.  A  divine  institution,  and  reckoned  it  among 
the  principal  acts  of  religion  and  justice. 

Q.  How  was  it  esteemed  among  the  Jews  ? 

A.  As  an  eminent  kind  of  mercy.  2  Sam.  ii.  5. 

4J.  What  is  recorded  of  the  primitive  Christians  ? 

A.  That  they  were  famous  for  their  charity  in 
burving  the  dead  bodies,  not  only  of  their  friends, 
but  of  their  enemies. 

Q.  What  have  been  thought  sufficient  grounds  and 
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encouragements  for  the  careful  and  decent  sepulture 
of  Christians  ? 

A.  The  description  of  the  persons  who  interred 
our  Saviour,  and  the  enumeration  of  the  virtues, 
and  the  everlasting  commendation  of  her  who  brake 
the  box  of  precious  ointment  for  his  burial.  This 
is  the  reason  that,  though  they  made  no  use  of  oint- 
ments while  they  lived,  the  most  precious  were  not 
thought  too  costly  to  be  used  in  their  graves. 

Q.  Was  this  pious  care  of  any  service  to  the  dead? 
A.  The  reasons  of  this  pious  care  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  belief  that  the  dead  were  benefitted 
by  what  was  done  to  their  bodies  ;  for  divers  of 
the    most    eminent   philosophers    were    regardless 
whether  they  were  buried  or  not  ;*  and  several  of 
the  martvrs  despised  the  threats  of  their  persecu- 
tors, that  they  should  want  a  grave. 
Q*  What  then  xvere  the  true  reasons  ? 
A.  First,  that  the  bodies  of  our  friends  may  not 
be  a  prey  to  the  birds  and  beasts,  which  no  person, 
who  hath  any  sense  of  humanity,  could  endure  to 
behold.     Secondly-,  that  the  shame  of  nature  might 
not  be  exposed,  since  human  modesty  cannot  endure 
such  disgrace  should  be   done  to   our  own  kind. 
Thirdly,  that  all  may  return  to  their  proper  place, 
and  be  covered  in  the  bosom  of  their  mother  earth. 
Q.  But  are  not  these  reasons-  common  to  us  with 
the  Heathens  ? 

A.  Yes ;  but,  besides  these,  Christians  allege 
three  more,  viz.  the  consideration  of  our  being  made 
-after  the  image  of  God,  so  that  our  bodies  cannot 
be  abused,  but  the  dishonour  will  reflect  on  him 
after  whose  image  we  are  made.  Secondly,  the 
consideration  of  what  these  bodies  were  when  they 
were  alive,  viz.  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
receptacles  of  rational  and  noble  souls.  Thirdly, 
the  consideration  of  what  they  shall  thereafter  he, 
viz.  that  they  shall  live  again,  and  be  re-united  to 

*  Plato  in  I'haedo.  182. 
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their  souls;  they  shall  be  the  subjects  of  God's  om- 
nipotence, who  will  awaken  them  at  the  last  day, 
and  raise  them  from  their  beds,  where  we  decently 
lay  them  to  rest. 

Q.  To  whom  is  Christian  burial  denied  ? 

A.  First,  to  all  adults  who  die  unbaptized,  and 
were  never  admitted  into  the  Christian  church.  Se- 
condly, to  all  who  die  excommunicated:  the  intent 
of  which  penalty  is  to  bring  the  excommunicated 
to  seek  their  absolution,  and  a  reconciliation  with 
the  church  for  their  soul's  health,  before  they  leave 
this  world;  for  the  church,  by  this  mark  of  infamy, 
declares  them  cut  off  from  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
distinguishes  them  from  obedient  and  regular  Chris- 
tians. Lastly,  the  church  has  always  denied  Chris- 
tian burial  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  self-murder : 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  suffered  such  to  be  unburied, 
to  deter  others  from  so  horrid  a  crime :  our  church 
hereby  declares  she  has  little  hopes  of  their  salva- 
tion, who  die  in  such  an  act  of  wickedness. 

Q.  What  other  circumstances  of  burial  are  there  ? 

A.  Three,  viz,  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  man- 
ner of  funeral  processions. 

Q,  Where  did  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  bury  their 
dead  ? 

A.  Without  the  city ;  because  the  Jews,  from 
whom  the  Gentiles  received  most  of  their  customs, 
where  prohibited  by  the  law  to  touch  or  come  near 
a  dead  body,  and  those  who  did  so,  were  accounted 
unclean. 

Q.  And  where  did  the  Christians  bury  their  dead? 

A.  The  Christians,  so  long  as  the  Jewish  law 
was  in  force  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  were 
obliged,  in  conformity  to  it,  to  bury  their  dead  with- 
out the  gates  of  the  city  ;  but  when  they  were  at  li- 
berty, they  showed  they  did  not  act  thus  from  any 
belief  that  the  body  of  a  deceased  Christian  defiled 
the  place  or  persons  near  it ;  for  they  consecrated 
those  places  of  burial,  by  erecting  their  churches 
upon  that  ground* 
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Q.  What  peculiar  reason  had  they  to  erect  their 
>:hurch->}  in  the  places  of  burial? 

A.  That  as  the  faithful  were  going  to  the  house 
of  praver,  their  minds  might  be  prepared  for  it  by 
the  prospect  of  the  graves  and  monuments  of  their 
friends;  notlrfng  being  more 'apt  to  excite  man  to  de- 
vout and  affectionate  prayer,  than  serious  thoughts 
of  death  and  the  world  to  come. 

Q.  What  did  the  council  of  Bracara  decree  con- 
cerning- burials  ? 

A,  This  council  strictly  prohibited  the  burying 
of  any  corpse  within  the  walls  of  the  church  ;  and 
the  great  emperor  Constantine  himself,  and  many 
of  his  successors,*  had  their  sepulchres  in  the  porch 
of  the  great  church  at  Constantinople,  which  was 
built  and  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  holy  Apos- 
tles. 

%  How  was  the  practice  of  burying  the  dead  in 
churches  introduced  ? 

A,  At  first  some  eminent  persons  were  allowed 
to  be  buried  within  the  church,  and  afterwards,  any 
who  could  pay  for  that  honour  enjoyed  it.  Burying 
in  the  church-yard  was  the  most  primitive  practice. 

Q,  What  is  the  next  circumstance  of  burial? 

A,  The  time;  which  our  rubric  does  not  particu- 
larize :  but  since  death  is  compared  to  sleep,  and 
as  the  grave  is  a  resting  place,  the  night  hath  been 
thought  most  proper  for  these  solemnities  ;  the  si- 
lence and  darkness  of  which  contribute  to  the  mak- 
ing them  more  serious ;  and,  therefore,  the  evening 
has  been  the  usual  time  of  funerals  in  most  coun- 
tries, and  the  bearers  have  been  called  Vespilioncs 
from  that  custom. 

Q.  What  was  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians ? 

A,  The  primitive  Christians  were,  indeed,  bv 
reason  of  persecutions,  obliged  to  bury  their  dead 

*  Thcodosius,  in  395,  and  Arcadius,  in  407,  were  interred  in 
the  same  porch. 
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in  the  night ;  and  afterwards,  when  they  were  freed 
from  those  fears,  they  retained  that  custom,  only 
adding  lighted  torches,  to  show  their  hope  of  the 
parties  being  gone  into  everlasting  light. 

Q.  What  is  the  last  circumstance  of  burials  ? 

A.  The  manner  of  procession  in  funerals,  which 
among  Christians  has  always  been  for  the  priest  to 
£0  before  the  corpse,  singing  hymns  and  psalms  of 
joy,  a  practice  still  used  m  many  churches  ;  and  in 
some  places  it  is  customary  for  the  most  considera- 
ble friends  and  acquaintance  to  bear  the  body ;  the 
chief  mourners  first,  and  then  all  the  company  fol- 
lowing the  corpse,  to  remind  them  that  they  must 
.ill  shortly  follow  their  deceased  friend,  in  the  same 
rath  of  death. 

Q.  What  xuas  the  primitive  service  used  at  burials? 

Am  A  precise  answer  cannot  be  given  to  this 
question ;  we  are  sure,  however,  that  the  psalms 
were  the  principal  scriptures  used  in  it,  as  is  evident 
from  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  the  primitive 
writers:  and  an  ancient  council  orders,  that  the  dead 
he  brought  to  their  graves  with  singing  of  psalms 
only;  because  the  service  of  divine  hymns  at  Chris- 
tian funerals  is  sufficient  to  declare  their  hope  of 
the  resurrection.  The  psalms,  therefore,  were  the 
principal  part  of  this  office  ;  and  the  rest  was  chiefly 
taken  from  the  other  scriptures.  And  whoever 
considers  the  whole  of  our  present  burial  office, 
must  needs  acknowledge  it  to  be  very  excellent. 

II.    Of  the  Sentences  used  in  the  Way, 

:^.  Where  is  the  minister  directed  to  meet  the 
corpse  ? 

Am  To  allay  the  sorrow  which  naturally  seizeth 
on  us  when  we  follow  a  dear  friend  to  the  grave, 
the  minister  is  directed  to  meet  the  corpse  at  the 
entrance  of  the  church-yard,  to  conduct  the  body  of 
the  deceased  to  the  house  of  rest ;  the  minister  be- 
ing hereby  an  emblem  of  the  holy  angels,  who  meet 
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the   soul  of  the  deceased,  and  conduct  it  to  the 
kingdom  of  glory. 

Q.  In  what  manner  does  he  come  ? 
A.  To  comfort  this  mournful  assembly,  he  comes 
with  the  gospel  of  peace,  reading  some  select  sen- 
tences of  scripture,  to  persuade  them  to  the  three 
necessary  graces  to  be  exercised  at  a  funeral,  viz. 
faith,  patience,  and  thankfulness. 

Q.  What  sentence  does  he  begin  -with  ? 
A,  He  begins  with  John  xi.  25,  26,  being  the 
words  which  Christ  spake  going  towards  Lazarus's 
grave,  to  comfort  Martha  for  the  loss  of  her  bro- 
ther ;  which  were  for  that  reason  inserted  into  the 
funeral  offices  of  all  churches,  to  dissuade  us  from 
passionately  bewailing  our  friend  as  one  lost  for 
ever. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  sentence  ? 
A.  The  next  sentence  is  Job  xix.  25,  26,  27,  used 
also  in  the  offices  both  of  the  eastern  and  western 
churches,  being  a  noble  example  of  the  exercise  of 
that  faith  which  was  prescribed  in  the  former  verse. 
^.  What  is  the  third  sentence  ? 
A.  1  Tim.  vi.  7,  designed  to  make  us  patient, 
and  not  to  grieve  because  our  deceased  friend  has 
now  left  all  his  earthly  comforts  behind  him ;  be- 
cause, however  destitute  he  seems  now  to  be,  vet 
he  goes  no  otherwise  out  of  the  world  than  as  he 
came  into  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  fourth  and  last  sentence  ? 
A.  This  sentence  goes  yet  higher,  and  exhorts 
us  not  onlv  to  patience,  but  thankfulness  by  the 
example  of  Job  (Job  i.  21),  who,  when  he  had  sus- 
tained a  mil':1!  greater  loss  than  a  single  friend, 
could  still  subdue  his  possion ;  and,  instead  of  com- 
plaining, ackno^  i  dges  C/fs  blessing  in  lending 
him  those  romforis  so  long;  saving,  "the  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord." 
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III.    Of  the  proper  Anthem  and  Lesson* 

Q.  Whence  did  the  custom  of  following  the  corpse 
to  the  grave  with  psalms  and  hymns  originate  ? 

A,  This  custom  originated,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  us, 
from  primitive  tradition,  and  has  since  spread  over 
the  universal  church.  The  present  Greek  church 
uses  part  of  the  119th  psalm,  and  the  Latin  church 
appoints  the  117th,  115th,  and  several  others,  to  be 
sung  in  this  office;  in  compliance  with  which  ancient 
and  universal  custom  this  anthem  is  here  prescribed. 

Q.  Whence  is  this  anthem  taken  ? 

A.  Partly  from  the  39th  psalm,  and  partlv  from 
the  40th;  the  first  of  which  was  David's  funeral 
elegy  upon  Absolom's  death,  after  Joao  had  so  bit- 
terly reproached  him  for  his  public  grief;  and  is 
very  suitable  to  those  who  are  apt  to  be  too  much 
depressed  with  sorrow  upon  the  loss  of  a  friend. 
The  other  was  composed  by  Moses  in  the  wilder- 
ness, upon  the  death  of  that  vast  multitude,  who, 
for  their  murmuring  and  infidelity,  wasted  away  by 
little  and  little  before  they  came  into  Canaan  ;  and 
is  a  very  proper  and  suitable  subject  for  us,  when 
we  have  a  funeral  before  our  eyes.  The  verses  se- 
lected from  the  former  of  these  psalms  seem  to  be 
chosen  by  the  church  as  particularly  applicable  to 
the  relations  and  near  friends  of  the  deceased  ; 
whereas  the  verses  selected  from  the  latter,  are  pro- 
per for  all  who  attend  on  those  solemnities. 

Q.  What  follows  next  ? 

A.  After  the  anthem  out  of  the  Old  Testament, 
follows  the  proper  lesson  out  of  the  New ;  being 
the  fullest  account  of  the  resurrection  that  the  whole 
scripture  affords ;  for  which  reason  it  was  always 
accounted  very  suitable,  and  part  of  it  was  always 
used  in  funeral  offices.  That  part  of  the  chapter 
which  our  church  uses  is  an  exact  and  methodical 
discourse,  proving  the  certainty  of  the  resurrection, 
resolving  the  queries  relating  to  it,  and  making  a 
suitable  application  of  the  whole. 
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IV.    Of  the  Devotion  and  Solemnity  used  at  the 
Grave* 

Q.  What  follows  next  ? 

A,  The  body,  having  been  brought  into  the 
church  to  show  that  it  died  in  communion  thereof, 
is  now  carried  to  its  repository  the  grave.  And 
while  the  corpse  is  prepared  to  be  put  into  it,  our 
church  has  drawn  up  a  most  proper  and  pious  me- 
ditation, for  the  sanctifying  of  our  own  souls,  and 
the  helping  us  to  apply  this  example  to  our  spiritual 
advantage. 

^.  Why  is  this  meditation  directed  to  be  used  here? 

A.  Because,  when  the  corpse  is  to  be  put  into 
the  ground,  it  is  most  likely  to  make  the  deepest 
impression  on  us,  and  to  give  us  a  lively  sense  of 
our  mortality :  which  happy  opportunity  the  church 
is  unwilling  to  lose ;  and,  therefore,  while  we  are 
thus  affected,  presents  us  with  a  suitable  form  of 
devotion  ;  it  being  first,  a  meditation  on  the  short- 
ness, misery,  and  uncertainty  of  human  life  ;*  se^ 
condly,  an  acknowledgment  of  our  dependance 
upon  God,  and  of  our  disobedience  to  him;  thirdly, 
a  prayer  for  deliverance  from  eternal  death,  and  for 
support  under  that  which  is  temporal. 

Q.  What  follows  next  ? 

A.  The  solemn  interring  of  the  body  ;  immedi* 
ately  before  which,  the  Gentiles  took  their  leave  of 
the  deceased  friend  by  a  certain  form  of  words, 
bidding  him  "  Farewell  for  ever."  And  the  ancient 
Christians  used  to  give  a  parting  kiss  of  charity  ta. 

*  The  just  reflections  of  Job  on  human  weakness  and  mor- 
tality, agree  perfectly  with  the  melancholy  object  before  our 
eyes;  and  the  vehement  aspirations  for  deliverance  out  of  'his- 
assemblage  of  sins  and  miseries,  which  could  only  be  finished 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  are  highly  awakening.  'fie 
same  may  be  arfirmed  of  the  prayers  which  follow,  and  which 
arc  cil-i  expressed  in  a  style  the  most  pious  and  affecting  that 
gossibly  can  be. 
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the  body,  just  as  it  was  about  to  be  put  into  the 
ground,  to  declare  their  affection,  and  to  evidence 
that  he  died  in  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  church  ; 
a  custom  still  observed  in  the  Greek  church,  and  in 
the  northern  part  of  England. 

%*  What  is  the  position  of  the  corpse  in  the  grave? 

A.  It  has  always  been  a  custom  among  Christians, 
to  lay  corpses  with  their  feet  eastward,  and  their 
faces  upward. 

Q.  How  has  the  casting"  earth  upon  the  body  been 
esteemed  ? 

A.  As  an  act  of  piety  by  very  heathens,  insomuch 
that  to  leave  a  body  unburied  was  deemed  a  great 
crime.  The  Christians  had  a  peculiar  order  of  men 
to  do  this  office,  called,  in  the  east,  Copiolce ;  and 
in  the  west,  Fossarii ;  though  the  priest  always  put 
in  the  first  earth  himself,  as  the  Greek  office  still 
requires. 

Q.  What  is  to  he  observed  concerning  the  form  of 
word,  h?re  used? 

A,  That  it  is  very  pertinent  and  significant :  the 
phrase  of  committing  his  body  to  the  ground,  implies 
the  delivering  up  a  deposit  for  safe  custody  into 
such  hands  as  will  honestly  render  it  up,  and  restore 
it  again ;  and  so  reminds  us  that  the  bodies  of 
Christians  are  not  cast  away  as  things  of  no  value, 
but  laid  up  safe  in  the  earth,  which  is  to  restore  all 
its  dead  back  again  at  the  resurrection.  Rev.  xx.  13. 

4>.  What  follows  next  ? 

A.  A  consolatory  sentence  (Rev.  xiv.  13),  used 
bv  most  churches  in  their  office,  being  a  special  re- 
velaiion  from  heaven  made  to  St.  John,  and  ordered 
to  be  by  him  recorded,  for  the  consolation  of  the 
faithful  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  dead.  For 
since  Jesus  has  now  conquered  death,  "  from  hence- 
forth blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  ;" 
thev  are  not  to  be  lamented,  but  rejoiced  over;  for 
God's  Spirit  assures  us  that  they  rest  from  their  la- 
bours ;  their  work  is  done  j  their  warfare  accom- 
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plished ;  and  now  they  enjoy  the  crown  of  their 
victory,  and  the  reward  of  all  their  pains. 

<§>.  Why  is  the  Lord's  prayer  used  next  to  this  sen-< 
tence  ? 

A,  Because,  though  the  deceased  rest  from  their 
labours,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  ours,  and,  there- 
fore, we  now  proceed  to  pray  for  our  own  salva- 
tion, and  the  consummation  of  our  own  nappiness-; 
beginning,  as  in  all  other  offices,  with  the  Lord's 
prayer. 

Q.  IVhat follows? 

A.  Next  to  the  Lord's  prayer  follow  two  other 
prayers  :  the  former  of  which  seems  to  respect 
the  whole  company,  as  containing  a  profession  of 
our  faith  concerning  the  happy  state  of  holy  men" 
departed  ;  a  thanksgiving  for  the  good  examples  of 
the  servants  of  God,  who,  having  finished  their 
course  in  faith,  do  now  rest  from  their  labours  ; 
and,  lastly,  a  petition  for  the  perfect  consummation 
of  ourselves,  and  all  our  pious  friends  who  are  gone 
before.  The  latter  is  peculiarly  designed  for  the 
comfort  of  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  party 
deceased  ;  in  which  there  is  such  a  mixture  01  acts 
of  hope  concerning  our  departed  friends,  and  such 
a  prospect  of  means  to  make  us  happy  with  them, 
as,  being  duly  considered,  will  effectually  pacify- 
that  unnecessary  grief  which  is  pernicious  to  us,  but 
does  the  deceased  no  good  ;  and  will  also  excite  us 
to  a  due  care  of  our  souls,  in  order  to  our  meeting 
again  our  deceased  friends  with  infinitely  more  joy 
than  we  now  part  with  sorrow. 

Q.  Hoxv  does  this  service  end? 

A.  The  whole  office  is  concluded  with  a  blessing, 
as  we  conclude  all  other  offices  of  the  church ;  v  hififl 
being  indited  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  undoubtedly 
convey  the  grace  of  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  if  we  receive  it 
as  from  the  ambassador  of  heaven,  and  embrace  it 
with  a  hearty  Amen. 

N.  B.  There  are  some  persons  who  absent  them*. 
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selves  from  church  for  several  Sundays,  and  some- 
times for  several  months,  upon  the  death  of  a  near 
friend  or  relation  ;  as  if  they  meant  to  resent  their 
loss,  and  openlv  affront  the  Almighty,  in  whose 
hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death  ;  whereas 
they  ought  then  more  especially  to  go  to  the  house 
of  God,  and  humbly  acknowledge  his  hand  in  their 
affliction,  and  be  thankful. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Of  the  Thanksgiving  of  Women  after  Child-Birth, 
commonly  called  the  Churching  of  Women. 

1  Samuel  ii.  6. 

The  Lord  killeth,  and  maketh  alive:  he  bringeth  down  to  the 
grave,  and  bringeth  up. 

Psalm  cxvi.  18. 

Therefore  I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the  Lord,  now  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  his  people. 

I.  Of  the  Office  in  general. 

Q.  WHEREIN  appear  the  reasonableness  and 
propriety  of  this  office  P 

A.  The  birth  of  man  is  so  truly  wonderful,  that 
it  is  a  standing  demonstration  of  the  omnipotence  of 
our  Creator :  and,  therefore,  that  the  frequency  of 
it  may  not  diminish  our  sense  of  gratitude,  the 
church  orders  a  solemn  acknowledgment  to  be 
made  on  every  such  occasion  by  the  party  most  con- 
cerned, that  is,  the  woman,  who  still  feels  the  ef- 
fects of  the  curse  laid  upon  our  mother  Eve  (Gen. 
iii.  16),  and  endures  sorrow  for  that  first  sin  which 
gave  beginning  to  our  miseries;  so  that  now  she 
cannot  give  life  to  others  without  the  extremest 
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hazard  of  her  own  ;  after  which  eminent  deliver- 
ance, she  is  enjoined  to  come  into  the  house  of  God, 
and  offer  up  her  praises  in  this  short  and  excellent 
office. 

§>.  What  is  the  original  of  it  ? 

A  That  law  of  Moses  (Levit.  xii.)  which  com- 
mands all  women,  after  they  have  born  a  child,  to 
come  to  the  house  of  God  within  a  certain  number 
of  days,  with  a  sacrifice  to  praise  God  for  this  great 
mercy.  And  though  nothing  but  sin  makes  any 
person  unclean  under  the  gospel,  and  so  the  cere- 
monial reason  hath  ceased;  vet  the  obligation  to  make 
a  public  acknowledgment  of  so  eminent  a  favour  is 
a  moral  duty,  and  still  obligatory.  And,  therefore, 
the  blessed  Virgin,  who  was  not  defiled  by  Christ's 
birth,  observed  this  rite ;  and  Christian  mothers  ever 
.since  have  followed  her  example. 

Q.  At  what  time  is  it  to  be  performed f 

A.  In  the  eastern  church  they  bring  their  child 
in  their  arms,  in  imitation  of  the  Virgin  Marv,  to 
present  it  to  God  ;  and  they  do  this  forty  davs  after 
the  birth,  in  allusion  perhaps  to  the  Jewish  law, 
which  accounted  a  woman  unclean  forty  days,  at 
least,  if  she  bore  a  man  child,  and  the  number  was 
double,  if  she  bore  a  female.  But  with  us  there  is 
no  time  prescribed  by  the  church,  only  the  mother 
is  to  come  as  soon  as  she  shall  be  able,  and  the  ac- 
customed time  is  one  month  after  delivery.  Mo- 
desty, and  generally  necessity  oblige  them  to  stay 
so  long;  and  if  they  be  not  recovered  then,  they 
must  forbear  longer,'  since  they  cannot  praise  Goa 
for  a  mercy  before  they  have  received  it. 

Q.  Where  should  this  office  be  performed? 

A.  In  the  church ;  and  thence  it  is  called  the 
churching  of  women.  The  reasons  of  doing  it  so 
publicly  are,  because  God's  marvellous  works  in  the 
formation  of  the  child  and  preservation  of  the  woman 
ought  to  be  publicly  owned,  to  teach  others  to  put 
their  trust  in  him  ;  that  thereby  the  whole  congre- 
gation also  may  have  a  fit  opportunity  of  praising 
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God,  for  the  too  much  forgotten  mercy  of  their 
several  births  ;  and  "that  the  woman  to  be  churched 
may  likewise,  in  the  proper  place,  own  the  great 
mercy  of  being  restored  to  the  privilege  of  worship- 
ing God  in  his  own  house,  and  with  his  own  people. 
And,  therefore,  to  do  this  in  a  private  house-,  whether 
out  of  pride  and  state,  or  perverseness,  is  absurd? 
and  contrary  to  the  design  of  this  office. 

II.  Of  the  Devotions- 

Q*  How  does  this  office  begin  ? 

A.  With  a  short  and  suitable  preface,  directed  to 
the  woman,  whereby  she  is  excited  to  a  thankful 
acknowledgment  of  the  mercy  vouchsafed  her  ;  and 
then  follows  the  hymn,  taken  out  of  the  116th 
psalm,  composed  by  David  upon  his  being  restored 
from  some  great  sickness  ;  and  is  very  applicable  to 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  comes  to  give  thanks  for 
so  great  a  deliverance. 

Q.  What  is  next  ? 
.  A.  The  Lord's  prayer,  and  some  sentences  which 
are  designed  as  intercessions  for  the  woman's  safety 
and  defence.  "  But  the  Lord's  prayer  may  be 
omitted,  if  this  office  be  used  with  the  -morning  or 
evening  prayer."     See  the  rubric. 

Q.  How  is  this  service  concluded? 

A.  With  a  very  suitable  prayer,  being' an  humble 
acknowledgment  of  the  divine  mercy  and  goodness 
in  preserving  the  woman  in  the  great  pains  and 
perils  of  child-birth;  with  a  hearty  desire  of  the 
continuance  of  God's  help,  that  she  may  live  and 
walk  according  to  his  will  in  this  life,  and  in  the 
life  to  come  be  partaker  of  his  everlasting  glory. 

^.  Wliat  direction  has  the  church  given  concerning 
the  use  of  this  office  f 

A.  That  this  service,  or  the  concluding  prayer 
alone,  as  it  stands  among  the  occasional  prayers  and 
thanksgivings,  may  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 
minister. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Of  the  Forms  of  Prayer  to  be  used  at  Ss$v 

Psalm  cvii.  23,  24. 

They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great 
waters ;  these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in 
the  deep. 

Q.  WHAT  is  proper  to  be  observed  concerning 
the  forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  at  sea  ? 

A,  That  they  are  not  designed  for  a  complete 
office,  nor  comprised  in  any  particular  method  ;  but 
are  all  of  them,  except  the  first  two,*  occasional 
forms,  to  be  used  as  the  circumstances  of  affairs 
may  require  ;  and  are  so  adapted  to  their  several 
occasions,  that  any  one  who  observes  them  will 
readily  see  their  suitableness  and  excellence,  with- 
out any  particular  elucidation.^ 


*  It  seems  by  the  rubric,  that  these  two  prayers  are  con- 
stantly to  be  used  with  the  service,  and  that  the  other  prayers, 
thanksgivings,  Sec.  are  to  be  introduced  at  the  discretion  of  the 
chaplain,  as  occasion  serves. 

f  "  The  short  players  for  single  persons  who  cannot  meet 
to  join  in  prayer  with  others  by  reason  of  the  fight  or  storm," 
is  a  very  wise  order  ;  as  the  duty  of  working  the  ship,  or  at- 
tending to  a  man's  station  in  the  time  of  action,  is  of  mofe 
consequence  than  joining  in  the  public  prayers. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII, 

Of  the  Form  of  Prayer  for  the  Visitation  of 
Prisoners, 

Jeremiah  x.  24. 

Q  Lord,  correct  me,  but  with  judgment:  not  in  thine  anger, 
lest  thou  bring  me  to  nothing. 

Q.  WHAT  is  to  be  observed  concerning-  the 
form  of  prayer  for  the  visitation  of  prisoners  ? 

A.  That  the  suitableness  and  propriety  of  the 
prayers  and  exhortations  contained  in  it  are  so  ap- 
parent of  themselves,  that  they  need  no  particular 
.illustration. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Of  the  Form  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  and  all 
the  other  Blessings  of  his  Merciful  Providence. 

Proverbs  iii.  9,  10. 

Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the  first  fruits 
of  all  thine  increase  :  so  shall  thy  barns  be  rilled  with  plenty, 
and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine. 

I.    Of  this  Form  in  general* 

Q-  WHEN  is  this  form  of  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving to  be  used? 

A.  "  Yearly,  on  the  first  Thursday  in  Novem- 
ber, or  on  such  other  day  as  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  civil  authority." 

Q.  Why  has  our  church  appointed  a  particular  day 
tfcr  the  performance  of  this  duty  ? 
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A.  Because,  in  prosperity,  we  are  apt  not  only 
to  forget  our  great  Benefactor,  but  our  duty  also 
to  praise  him  for  his  goodness.  And  it  is  much  to 
be  lamented,  that  prosperity,  though  it  affords  an 
opportunity  of  the  greatest  thankfulness,  yet  fre- 
quently diverts  us  from  it,  and  so  becomes  an 
occasion,  as  well  of  ingratitude,  as  of  many  other 
sins.  "  Then  is  God  most  of  all,"  says  Lactantius, 
"  forgotten  of  men,  when  they  enjoy  the  greatest 
number  of  his  blessings,  and  so  are  obliged  most  of 
all  to  praise  him  for  his  beneficence ;  so  that  from 
plenty  ariseth  luxury,  and  from  luxury  proceed  other 
vices,  as  well  as  ingratitude."  But  God  forbid  it 
should  be  so  with  us  :  I  hope  v*re  are  more  sensible 
of  his  favours  and  our  own  obligations,  than  thus 
to  requite  the  Lord  with  evil  for  good. 

II.   Of  the  Sentences, 

Q.  What  is  proper  to  be  observed  concerning  the 
sentences  ? 

A.  That  they  are  taken  out  of  Deuteronomy  and 
Proverbs,  and  are  so  admirably  well  chosen,  that 
nothing  farther  is  necessary  to  be  added. 

IIL    Of  the  Hymn. 

Q.  What  is  proper  to  be  observed  concerning  the 
hymn  t 

A.  That  the  hymn  which  is  appointed  instead  of 
the  Vemte  Exultemus,  is  so  happily  selected,  that  it 
seems,  as  it  stands  in  this  place,  to  be  an  entire 
psalm  composed  on  purpose  for  this  duty. 

IV.    Of  the  Psalms. 

Q.  What  does  the  rubric  direct  concerning  the  use 
of  the  psalms  ? 

A.  That  they  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
minister. 
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V.    Of  the  Lessons, 

Q.  What  lessons  are  appointed  to  be  read? 

A.  The  first  lesson  is  Deut.  viii.  and  the  second 
1  Thes.  v.  12,  to  verse  24.  The  former  of  which 
is  an  exhortation  to  obedience  in  regard  of  God's 
dealings  with  us  ;  showing  that  it  is  rot  enough  to 
hear  the  word,  except  we  practise  it ;  and  that  to 
receive  God's  benefits,  and  not  to  be  thankful,  is 
to  contemn  God  in  them.  And  the  latter  contains 
divers  excellent  precepts  for  the  government  of  our- 
selves in  the  performance  of  our  duty. 


VI.  Of  the  Epistle. 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  the- epistle  ? 

A.  To  lead  us  to  acknowledge  God  as  the  foun- 
tain and  author  of  all  goodness ;  to  hearken  to  his 
word  as  the  only  rule  of  our  faith  and  manners  ;  to 
meditate  upon  it,  and  to  act  accordingly;  for  other- 
wise we  may  seem  to  be  truly  religious,  but  are  not 
really  so. 


VII.  Of  the  Gospel. 

Q.  What  is  the  design  of  the  gospel ? 

A.  To  teach  us  to  be  imitators  of  God,  in  doings 
good  to  all  mankind ; — particularly,  to  love  our 
enemies,  and  to  labour  after  perfection  in  the  exer- 
cise of  our  charity,  which  must  be  universal,  and 
not  confined  to  persons  of  any  particular  descrip- 
tion.    « 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Of  the  Forms  of  Prayer  to  be  used  in  Families* 

Joshua  xxiv.  15. 
As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord. 

^.  WHAT  does  the  church  require  of  every 
master  and  mistress  of  a  family  ? 

A,  That  every  morning  and  evening  they  shall 
call  together  as  many  of  the  family  as  can  conveni- 
ently be  present  ;*  and  that  one  of  them,  or  any 
other  person  whom  they  may  think  proper,  shall 
say,  all  kneeling,  the  form  that  is  suitable  to  the 
hour. 

Q.  Why  ought  every  family  to  pay  this  daily  ho- 
mage ? 

A*  Because  they  are  every  clay  dependent  on 
God  ;  and  every  day,  to  express  their  gratitude, 
should  begin  and  close  with  pious  acknowledg- 
ments of  this  their  dependence.  Every  morning, 
we  should  jointly  look  up  to  God  for  a  renewal  of 
his  mercies  ;  and  every  evening,  ask  forgiveness 
for  the  errors  of  the  preceding  day.  When  we 
rise,  we  should  jointly  implore  his  guidance  ;  and 
before  we  lie  down,  we  should  unitedly  supplicate 
his  protection. 

Q.  How  are  we  encouraged  to  perform  this  duty  ? 

A,  By  the  strongest  assurances  from  the  God  of 
truth,  that  our  prayers  shall  not  ascend  to  heaven  in 
vain  ;  that  if  we  ask,  we  shall  have  ;  if  we  seek, 
we  shall  find  ;  and  that  if  we  knock,  it  shall  be  open- 
ed unto  us. 


*  Monsieur  De  Renty,  a  late  pions  nobleman  in  France, 
used  to  assemble  his  family  every  evening  to  prayers,  and  dis- 
coursed to  them  every  Saturday  on  the  gospel  for  the  next  duy,- 
— May  others  imitate  his  example. 
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Q.  What  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  render  our 
prayers  acceptable  to  God  ? 

A.  Attention,  fervency,  faith,  humility,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God ;  confidence  in  his  good- 
ness, and  integrity  of  heart. 

Q.  Hozv  does  is  appear  to  be  a  duty  to  worship  God 
by  family  devotion  ? 

A*  From  the  dictates  of  reason,  the  authority  of 
scripture,  and  the  universal  practice  of  all  nations* 

Q.  How  are  these  prayers  introduced  f 

A.  With  the  divine  prayer  of  our  Lord. 

Q.  Why  ought  rue  to  use  this  prayer  ? 

A.  Because  Christ  has  expressly  commanded  it  ; 
and  also  because  it  is  the  only  prayer  that  we  are 
sure  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  as 
having  been  dictated  by  Christ  himself ;  by  whom 
alone  our  prayers  are  made  acceptable  to  our  hea- 
venly Father. 

.§£  What  is  the  method  and  order  of  these  forms? 

A*  In  the  morning,  they  begin  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  God's  mercy  and  preservation,  especi- 
ally through  the  night  past.  Then  we  proceed  to 
:i  dedication  of  soul  and  body  to  God's  service,  with 
a  resolution  to  be  growing  daily  in  goodness.  Af- 
ter this  we  unite  in  a  prayer  for  grace  to  enable  us 
to  perform  that  resolution.  And,  lastly,  we  pray 
for  grace  to  guide  and  keep  us  the  following  day, 
and  for  God's  blessing  on  the  business  of  the  same* 
— In  the  evening,  they  begin  with  a  confession  of 
sins,  and  a  prayer  for  contrition  and  pardon.  N«xt 
is  a  praver  for  grace  to  reform  our  lives.  Then  the 
intercession.  After  that  the  thanksgiving.  And, 
lastlv,  a  prayer  for  God's  protection  through  the 
ensuing  night. 

££.  How  are  these  prayers  concluded  f 

A.  With  the  benedictory  prayer  of  St.  Paul. 
2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  In  this  blessing  alone  consists  Chris- 
tian happiness  ;  and  till  it  is  possessed,  the  soul 
must  feel  an  aching  void.  For,  infinite  in  its  de- 
sires, and  immortal  in  its  nature,  the  possession  of 
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the  earth,  and  all  that  is  therein,  can  never  satisfy 
it ;  nothing  but  Christ  and  his  grace,  God  and  his 
love,  the  Spirit  and  his  consolations.  This,  and 
this  alone,  will  effect  such  a  blessing;  for  herein  is 
the  proper  and  true  supply  of  all  the  wants  of  the 
soul.  He  that  h  partaker  of  this  happiness,  is  able 
to  deny  all  worldly  lusts,  and  thirsts  after  no  sinful 
enjoyments.  In  prosperity,  this  blessing  heightens 
every  comfort,  and  delivers  him  from  the  abuse  of 
his  abundance  ;  in  sickness  and  adversity,  it  is  a 
source  of  patience  and  of  peace  ;  in  retirement,  it 
happily  supplies  the  absence  of  friends  and  com- 
pany. In  short,  this  fellowship  is  light  in  darkness, 
joy  in  sorrow,  and  life  in  death. 


A  Meditation. 

"  Since  all  things  demonstrate  the  being  and  go- 
vernment of  a  just  and  holy  God,  what  a  madness  it 
is  to  live  as  though  there  were  none !  Nothing  is 
more  uncertain  than  human  life ;  it  is  as  a  flower 
or  vapour,  and  even  as  nothing.  Our  sins  also  add 
to  this  uncertainty ;  for  God  mav  make  my  bed  this 
night  in  the  grave,  and  thenceforth  in  hell.  But 
who  can  dwell  with  everlasting  burnings !  Who  can 
bear  the  knawing  of  the  worm  that  never  dies  !  I 
am  resolved  to  live  more  christianly  than  I  have 
done;  I' will  retire  and  full  on  my  knees  before  God,, 
and  say,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and 
before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worth v  to  be  called 
thy  son  ;  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants,  for 
Jesus'  sake."    Amen. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Of  the  Selections  and  Book  of  Psalms,  in  Prose* 

1  Chronicles  xxiii.  28,  30. 

Their  office  was  to  wait — and  stand — to  thank  and  praise  the 
Lord. 

^.  WHY  are  the  Psalnis  denominated  the  Psalms 
oj r  David? 

A,  Not  because  they  were  all  composed  by  him, 
but  because  the  most  of  them  were ;  the  whole  re- 
ceiving their  denomination  from  the  greater  part. 

i^.  Whence  is  this  translation  in  the  prayer  book 
taken  ? 

A.  Out  of  the  great  English  Bible,  translated  by 
William  Tvndal  and  Miles  Coverdale,  and  revised- 
by  Archbishop  Cranmer. 

§>.  Why  is  this  translation  adopted  by  Gur  churchy 
rather  than  any  other  ? 

A.  Because  it  is  very  plain  and  easy ;  for  the 
Hebraisms  being  not  so  much  retained  as  in  other 
translations,  the  verses  generally  run  much  more 
musically,  and  fitter  for  devotion. 

^.  How  is  the  book  of  psalms  appointed  to  be 
read? 

A,  The  church  has  ordained  that  the  psalter  be 
read  through  once  every  month,  as  it  is  there  divided 
both  for  morning  and  evening  prayer.  But  in  Fe- 
bruary it  is  to  be  read  only  to  the  twenty-eighth  or 
twenty-ninth  day  of  the  month.  And  whereas 
January,  March,  May,  July,  August,  O/tober,  and 
December,  have  each  on' -and -thirty  days,  it  is  or- 
dered, that  the  same  psalnis  shall  be  read  the  last  day 
of  the  said  months  which  were  read  the  day  before ; 
so  that  the  psalter  may  begin  again  the  first  day  o£ 
the  next  month  ensuing. 
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^-  What  further  directions  has  the  church  given 
concerning  the  use  of  the  psalms  *■ 

A.  That  the  minister,  instead  of  reading  the  psal- 
ter as  divided  for  daily  morning  and  evening  praver, 
may  take  one  of  the  selections  of  psalms  set  forth  by 
the  church.  And  on  days  of  fasting  and  thanksgiv- 
ing, appointed  either  by  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
authority,  he  may  appoint  such  psalms  as  he  shall 
think  fit  in  his  discretion,  unless  any  shall  have 
been  appointed  by  the  church  in  a  service  adapted 
to  the  occasion  ;  which,  in  that  case,  shall  be  used, 
and  no  other.  The  minister  may  also  use  one  of 
the  selections,  instead  of  any  one  of  the  portions  of 
proper  psalms  on  certain  days,  viz.  Christmas, 
Ash-Wednesday,  Good-Friday,  Ascension- Day, 
and  Whit-Sunday. 

Q.  Why  are  these  divine  compositions  called  psalms  ? 

A*  Because,  though  there  are  many  complaints, 
and  imprecations,  and  prayers  in  them,  yet  the 
greater  part  are  praises  to  God  :  And  even  in  all 
there  are  many  acknowledgments  of  what  God  had 
formerly  done  for  the  author,  of  his  confidence  what 
he  would  still  do,  or  of  his  resolutions  how  thankful 
he  would  be,  when  God  granted  him  deliverance. 

Q.  By  xvhom  zvas  the  book  of  psalms  collected  inis 
its  present  order  ? 

A.  St.  Athanasius,  following  the  Hebrew  tradi- 
tion, affirms,  that  Ezra  put  them  together  in  one 
volume,  as  we  now  have  them;  which  is  not  affirmed 
without  reason  ;  for  we  find  that  the  foundation  of 
the  second  temple  was  no  sooner  laid,  than  Ezra 
restored  the  ancient  custom  of  psalmody,  or  singing 
of  psalms  of  praise,  which  David  had  appointed  to 
accompany  the  sacrifices  as  soon  as  the  ark  was 
settled,  and  which  Solomon  continued  after  he  had 
built  the  temple,  and  brought  the  ark  into  it. 

£\  Why  do  Christians  use  the  Psalms  of  David  in 
public  rvorahip  ■? 

A.  From  the  instructions,  examples  and  precepts, 
both  of  our  Lord  himself,  and  of  his  Apostles* 
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According  to  which  the  churches  of  Asia  sung  the 
divine  songs  of  the  prophets ;  while  the  Donatists,* 
a  sect  of  vile  and  drunken  heretics,  sung  the  com- 
posures of  human  wit,  as  St.  Austin  informs  us: 
"  Nor  can  I  see,"  says  he,  "  what  Christians  can  do 
more  profitably  and  more  holily  than  this,  when 
they  meet  together,  and  are  not  reading,  preaching, 
or  praying." 

Q.  What  zvas  the  ancient  manner  of  singing  psalms 
in  Christian  churches  ? 

A,  It  was  like  that  in  Ezra's  time,  one  beginning 
the  hymn,  and  the  rest  answering  the  extremes,  or 
last  words  of  it,  as  the  author  of  the  apostolical 
institution  tells  us  ;  which  Eusebius  calls  the  last 
part  of  the  hymns,  which  he  expresslv  says  were 
sung  by  the  whole  company ;  who  hearkened  in 
silence  to  him  that  sung  the  rest,  till  he  came  to 
the  close,  which  they  all  repeated  together. 

Q.  By  whom  zvas  the  custom  of  singing  the  psalms 
alternately  in  Christian  churches  first  introduced? 

A.  By  Flavianus  and  Diodorus,  who  at  Antioch 
divided  the  choir  into  two  parts,  singing  alternately, 
one  verse  by  one  half  of  the  choir,  and  the  next  by 
the  other  ;  whence  the  practice  was  spread,  as  it 
were,  by  a  joint  consent  throughout  the  Christian 
world. 

Q.  Hozv  ancient  is  the  custom  of  chanting  among 
Christians  ? 

A.  It  is  very  ancient.  Socrates  relates,  that  it 
was  first  taught  to  the  church  of  Ephesus  by  St.  Ig- 
natius. It  is  most  probable  that  it  was  an  apostoli- 
cal practice  derived  from  the  Jews,  who  used  to 
chant  the  psalms  in  their  synagogues.  Certain  it 
is,  there  was  no  age  of  the  church  wherein  this 
custom  did  not  prevail.  The  common  tunes,  which 
are  at  this  day  in  use,  are  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed, or  at  least  settled  by  Gregory  the  Great. 

*  This  sect  arose  in  the  fourth  century,  and  were  the  follow- 
ers of  Donatus,  a  Schismatic  bishop  of  Carthage. 
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^  Q.  When  were  musical  instruments  first  used  in 
singing  of  psalms  f 

A,  The  use  of  musical  instruments  appears  to  be 
no  less  ancient  than  the  custom  itself  of  singing 
psalms.  The  first  psalm  we  read  of  was  sung  to  a 
timbrel,  viz.  that  which  Moses  and  Miriam  sung 
after  the  deliverance  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
Egypt.  And  afterwards  at  Jerusalem,  when  the 
temple  was  built,  musical  instruments  were  con- 
stantly used  at  their  public  service.  Most  of  David's 
psalms,  we  see  by  their  titles,  were  committed  to 
masters  of  music  to  be  set  to  various  tunes ;  and  in 
the  1 50th  Psalm  especially,  the  prophet  calls  on  the 
people  to  prepare  their  different  kinds  of  instru- 
ments wherewith  to  praise  the  Lord.  And  this  has 
been  the  constant  practice  of  the  church,  in  most 
ages,  as  well  since  as  before  the  coming  of  Christ.* 

^.  When  ivere  organs,  in  particular,  first  used  in 
Christian  churches? 

A*  It  is  not  certainly  known ;  but  we  find  it  re- 
corded, that  about  the  year  660,  Constantius  Co- 
pronimus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  sent  a  present 
of  an  organ  to  king  Pepin  of  France  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  use  of  them  has  been  very  common 
for  several  hundreds  of  years.  Durand  mentions 
them  several  times  in  his  book,  but  gives  no  intima- 
tion of  their  novelty  in  divine  service. 

*  In  the  -Canton  of  Bern  they  use  trumpets  in  singing  oi 
•psalms. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

Of  the  Book  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  in  Metre. 

Ephesians  v.  19. 

Speaking  to  yourselves  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
singing  and  making  melody  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord. 

<§>.  WHEN  are  the  psalms  appointed  to  be  sung-? 

A.  u  Before  and  after  sermon,  at  the  discretion  of 
She  minister." 

Q.  What  has  the  church  made  the  duty  of  the  mi- 
nister in  the  use  of  the  psalms  f 

A.  "  Either  by  standing  directions,  or,  from  time 
to  time,  to  appoint  the  portion  of  psalms  which  are 
to  be  sung." 

Q.  What  further  is  required? 

A.  "  That  with  such  assistance  as  he  can  obtain, 
from  persons  skilled  in  music,  he  give  order  concer- 
ning the  tunes  to  be  sung,  at  anv  time,  in  his 
church." 

0.  But  what  more  especially  does  the  church  re- 
quire ? 

A.  u  That  the  minister  suppress  all  light  and  un- 
seemly music ;  and  all  indecency  and  irreverence  in 
the  performance,  by  which  vain  and  ungodly  per- 
sons profane  the  service  of  the  sanctuary?' 

Q.  How  ancient  is  the  use  of  church  music  ? 

A,  As  ancient  as  the  church  itself,  as  appears  from 
the  example  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

Q.  What  does  Tertullian  observe  concerning  it  ? 

A,  That  after  the  Agapae,  or  love-feasts,  it  was 
usual  to  desire  some  one  of  the  company  to  sing  a 
canticle  taken  from  the  sacred  writings,  or  some 
hymn  of  his  own  composing. 

Q.  And  what  doe*  St.  Basil  testify  ? 

A.  That  in  his  time,  all  the  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  sang  in  the  churches  ;  and  that  it  was 
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a  common  thing  for  the  people  to  sing  psalms  in  their 
private  houses  and  in  the  public  places.  And,  in 
reality,  every  thinking  Christian  must  be  persuaded 
that  it  would  be  a  much  more  Christian  method  of 
education,  were  our  children  taught  to  sing  the 
psalms  and  hymns  they  hear  in  the  church  of  God, 
instead  of  those  idle,  profane,  and  often  obscene 
sonnets,  which  they  too  frequently  learn,  and  which 
greatly  tend  to  deprave  and  pollute  their  minds. 
§>.  What  xvas  church  music  originally  ? 
A,  Very  simple  and  plain,  and  accompanied  with 
very  little  inflexion  of  the  voice. 

Q.  How  was  it  afterwards  improved? 
A.  St.  Gregory  the  Great  added  more  variety  to 
it ;  and  it  was  farther  perfected  by  his  successors, 
Stephen  and  Adrian*  These  last  introduced  the 
Gregorian  or  Roman  music  into  most  of  the  churches 
of  the  west.  Since  that  time,  like  most  other  arts, 
it  has  been  gradually  improving. 

Q.  How  was  church  music  esteemed  by  the  primi- 
tive fathers  P 

A,  As  very  proper  to  raise  the  minds  of  the 
faithful  to  heavenly  and  divine  things,  and  to  excite 
in  them  such  sentiments  as  God  requires  of  us, 
when  we  join  in  the  holy  exercise  of  prayer.  "  How 
many  tears  have  I  shed,""  says  St.  Augustin, 
"  when  I  heard  hymns  and  canticles  sung  in  thy 
church  to  thy  praise,  O  my  God  !  While  the  sound 
thereof  struck  my  ears,  thy  truth  entered  my  heart ; 
it  drew  tears  from  my  eyes,  and  made  me  find 
comfort  in  those  very  tears." 
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EXPLANATION 

Of  some  Words  and  Terms  used  in  the  foregoing 
Exposition* 

Absolution,  a  juridical  act,  whereby  a  priest  pro- 
nounces the  pardon  of  sins  to  such  as  seem  to  nave 
the  necessary  qualifications.  The  word  absolution 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  absolvo,  which,  in 
its  primitive  signification,  is,  to  loose,  to  untie ;  the 
absolution,  or  remission  of  sins,  being  an  act  simi- 
lar to  that  of  loosing  or  untying  a  chain,  or  cord, 
with  which  any  person  or  thing  is  tied  or  bound. 

Abstinence,  fasting,  or  forbearance  of  necessary 
food ;  being  an  act  of  humiliation,  especially  in 
times  of  eminent  danger,  plagues,  wars,  famine,  &c 

Adoption,  an  act  whereby  any  one  receives  an- 
other into  his  family ;  a  very  ancient  custom,  and 
formerly  practised  in  almost  all  countries.  By  bap- 
tism we  become  the  adopted  children  of  God,  John 
i.  12.  and  are  made  partakers,  by  promise,  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.     Col.  i.  12. 

Adult,  grown  up,  or  past  the  age  of  infancy. 
The  Jews  and  primitive  Christians  considered  chil- 
dren as  adults  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

Affusion,  the  act  of  pouring  water  upon  a  person 
in  baptism  ;  and  though  dipping  and  affusion  are 
two  different  acts,  yet  the  word  baptism  implies  them 
both. 

Agape,  a  love-feast  among  the  Christians  of  Co- 
rinth, which  was  at  first  instituted  by  the  rich  with  a 
good  intention,  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
and  needy  ;  but  was  afterwards  prostituted  to  very 
evil  purposes,  gluttony  and  drunkenness  ;  for  which 
reason  they  were  discontinued  by  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority in  the  third  century. 

Alb,  a  surplice  or  white  garment  thrown  over  a 
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ehild  at  baptism,  as  emblematical  of  purity  or  inno- 
cency  of  life. 

Allelujah,  a  Hebrew  word,  or  rather  two  He- 
brew words  joined  in  one,  used  as  a  sign  of  joy  and 
exultation,  and  is  interpreted,  Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

Alcoran,  a  book  wherein  Mahometrs  laws  and 
religion  are  written. 

Altar,  the  table  in  Christian  churches  where  the 
communion  is  administered. 

Anabaptists,  so  called  from  the  rebaptizing  as 
many  as  come  into  their  communion  who  were  bap- 
tized in  their  infancy  ;  for  they  are  against  Pedo- 
baptism,  or  baptising  of  infants.  Those  who  now 
call  themselves  baptists,  are  properly  anabaptists. 

Annals,  a  species  of  history,  which  relate  events 
in  the  chronological  order  wherein  they  happened. 
They  differ  from  perfect  history  in  this,  that  annals 
are  but  a  bare  relation  of  what  passes  every  year,  as 
a  journal  is  of  what  passes  every  day;  whereas 
history  relates  not  only  the  transactions  themselves, 
Qut  also  the  causes,  motives,  and  springs  of  action. 

Anthem,  church-song,  certain  passages  taken  out 
of  the  scriptures,  and  adapted  to  a  particular  so- 
lemnity. They  are  performed  in  two  parts,  and 
should  be  written  Anthymn. 

Anti-pcedo-baptist,  one  who  rejects  the  baptism 
of  infants,  in  opposition  to  the  plain  dictates  of  the 
holy  scripture,  and  the  unanimous  practice  of  the 
primitive  church  for  many  ages  after  our  blessed 
Saviour's  ascension. 

Antiphone,  any  verse  or  little  sentence,  which 
churchmen  sing  by  course,  one  after  another. 

Apostle,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek  verb 
wn-oa-TsXXnv,  to  send  on  a  message. — Our  Lord  selected 
twelve  out  of  the  number  of  his  disciples,  whom 
he  invested  with  the  apostleship,  most  probably  in 
allusion  to  the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  who  are  called 
the  Apostles  by  way  of  eminence. 

Apostolical  Canons,  rules  or  laws  made  for  the 
government  of  the  Christian  church,  supposed  b} 
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some  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Apostles; 
others,  as  Bishop  Beveridge,  that  though  not  writ- 
ten by  the  Apostles,  yet  they  are  very  ancient,  and 
properly  a  collection  of  the  canons  of  several  churches 
before  that  of  Nice.  Daille  takes  them  to  be  later, 
and  not  collected  till  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. To  prove  that  they  are  not  a  work  of  the 
Apostles,  Du  Pin  observes,  that  they  contain  many 
things  that  could  never  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Apostles ;  as  the  jurisdiction  of  Metropolitans,  an 
order  not  established  in  their  time  ;  the  canon 
against  the  Montanists  and  Novatians,  and  many 
other  questions,  which  happened  long  after  the 
Apostles. 

Areopagite,  a  chief  judge  in  capital  matters  in 
the  city  of  Athens  ;  so  called  of  a  certain  street  in 
that  city  dedicated  to  Mars,  in  which  those  judges 
were  wont  to  sit.  St.  Dionysius,  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  by  St.  Paul,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  those  judges. 

Arians,  a  sect  of  heretics  who  sprang  up  in  the 
fifth  century ;  and  who  denied  the  divinity  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They 
were  called  Arians",  from  Arias  their  first  founder. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  signifies 
dry,  ^without  moisture. 

Attitude,  the  posture  in  which  the  bodv  is  placed 
in  the  time  of  public  worship^  and  which  ought  al- 
ways to  correspond  with  the  rubric.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  congregation  to  stand,  or  sit,  or  kneel  as  the 
church  directs  ;  and  to  act  otherwise  is  very  un- 
christian, as  well  as  indecent  and  unseemly. — The 
laity  are  as  much  bound  to  attend  the  various  atti- 
tudes in  divine  worship  as  the  clergy,  and  should  no 
more  presume  to  break  the  Apostolic  rule,  u  Let  all 
things  be  done  decently  and  in  order,"  than  those 
who  are  the  immediate  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

Baptism,  one  of  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, called  by  the  Apostles  and  primitive  wri- 
ters   regeneration,  that  is,   a  nexv-birth,  whereby 
Ff  3. 
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people  are  initiated  into  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
answers  to  circumcision  under  the  Old  Testament. 
It  may  also  be  called  our  spiritual  indenture  to,  or 
enlistment  under,  Christ ;  and  is  performed  either  by 
sprinkling,  pouring,  or  immersion. 

Baptistry,  the  place  where  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  is  administered. 

Baptist,  he  that  administers  baptism,  whether  by 
sprinkling,  pouring,  or  immersion.  The  same  is 
now  generally  assumed  by  those  who  hold  to  dip- 
ping only,  as  the  people  called  Quakers  exclu- 
sively arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  friends. 

Bishops,  the  head  order  of  the  clergv,  who  alone 
have  power  to  ordain  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and 
to  confirm  the  members  of  his  church. 

Calendar,  a  register  of  the  year,  in  which  the 
months  and  stated  times  are  marked,  as  festivals 
and  holy  days. 

Candidate,  a  person  who  is  preparing  himself  for, 
and  intends  shortly  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  Ac- 
cording to  the  canons  of  our  church,  deacon's  orders 
are  not  to  be  conferred  on  any  person  before  he  is 
twenty-one  years  old. 

Canon,  from  a  Greek  word,  properly  signifying 
a  rule,  or  line,  to  make  any  thing  straight,  or  to  try 
the  straightness  of  it.  Therefore,  laws  or  decrees 
made  by  ecclesiastical  councils  for  church  govern- 
ment, are  called  canons.  And  certain  times  of 
prayer  used  by  churchmen  were  called  canonical 
-hoars  of  prayer* 

Capitulars,  the  body  of  the  statutes  of  a  chapter  ; 
the  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  a  cathedral  being  so 
called. 

Catechumen,  one  who  is  yet  in  the  first  rudiments 
of  Christianity ;  or,  one  newly  instructed  in  mat- 
ters of  faith. 

Catholic,  a  Greek  word,  signifying  universal,  or 
general.  Also  one  that  is  orthodox  in  opinion, 
that  holds  the  general  and  right  received  faith.  The 
Papists  call  themselves  by  this  name  j  and  we  some- 
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times  take  the  word  catholic  for  a  Papist,  which  is 
improper,  since  they  are  but  a  small  part  of  the 
Christian  church,  when  compared  with  other  mem- 
bers of  it. 

Century,  the  space  of  one  hundred  years.  We 
count  the  centuries  in  the  Christian  sera,  from  the 
supposed  birth  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

Chalice,  the  cup  which  contains  the  wine  at  the 
holy  communion,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  applied 
to  any  common  or  ordinary  use,  but  kept  wholly 
for  the  service  of  the  Lord's  table. 

Christian,  any  one  who  has  been  regularly  bap- 
tized with  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  some  minis- 
ter duly  authorized  for  that  purpose,  and  who  has 
never  been  excommunicated  ;  of  which  there  are 
two  sorts, — real  and  nominal. — The  real  Christiaa 
is  one  who  adds  faith  and  obedience  to  his  baptism, 
and  perseveres  in  this  conduct  till  death  ;  the  nomi- 
nal Christian  is  one  who  neglects  his  baptism,  and 
lives  a  life  of  sin  and  wilful  disobedience  towards 
God. 

Church,  the  whole  body  or  society  of  regularly 
baptized  persons,  infants  and  adults,  male  and  fe- 
male, proselytes  of  every  nation ;  bond  and  free,, 
united  under  one  and  the  same  head,  Jesus  Christy 
and  governed  by  pastors  of  his  own  appointment. 

Church  of  England,  that  part  of  the  Christian 
church  which  is  in  England,  as  by  law  established ; 
so  denominated,  to  distinguish  it,  in  its  spiritual 
and  temporal  privileges,  from  other  parts  of  the 
church  universal. — The  church  of  England  pro- 
fesses the  reformed  religion  in  its  choicest  purity.. 
In  reforming  their  religion,  the  English  were  not 
so  hurried  by  popular  furv  and  faction  as  other  na- 
tions were ;  but  proceeded  in  a  more  prudent,  regu- 
lar and  Christian  method  ;  resolving  to  separate  no 
farther  from  the  church  of  Rome  than  she  had  de-^ 
parted  from  the  truth  :  so  that  the  reformed  church 
of  England  is  the  true  mean  between  superstition 
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and  fanaticism.  Her  doctrine  is  entirely  built  upon 
the  Apostles  and  Prophets ;  her  government  is  truly 
apostolical;  her  liturgy  an  extract  from  the  best 
primitive  forms  ;  and  her  ceremonies  few,  and  such 
as  tend  only  to  decency  and  true  devotion. — In 
England  there  are  nine  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-five  Episcopal  congregations,  three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty-five  rectories,  and 
about  twenty  thousand  clergymen ;  generally  men 
of  as  good  reputation,  and  profound  erudition,  as 
can  be  produced  by  any  one  body  or  society  of 
men  in  the  world- 

Church-Wardens,  officers  chosen  yearly  in  every 
parish,  to  look  to  the  church,  church-yard,  and  af- 
fairs of  the  parish.  The  antiquity  of  this  office, 
that  is,  when  they  first  received  that  title,  is  very 
uncertain  ;  though  some  fire  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
about  the  year  of  Christ  260.  The  wardens  in  re- 
gular churches  are  always  superior  to  the  vestry- 
men; these  latter  being  only  assistants  to  the  former. 
«^In  South-Carolina  they  have  reversed  the  order, 
and  put  the  vestrymen  before  the  wardens. — At 
the  annual  meeting  of  each  vestry,  in  that  state,  they 
choose  a  chairman,  and  exclude  the  wardens  from 
their  proper  seats. 

Clmick,  a  sick  or  infirm  person  who  keeps  the 
bed.  The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and 
signifies  to  lie  along. 

Clerk,  a  layman  who  reads  the  responses  to  the 
congregation  in  the  church,  to  direct  the  rest,  and 
who  is  usually  chosen  or  appointed  by  the  rector. 

Clergy,  a  body  of  men  set  apart  by  due  ordination 
for  the  service  of  God;  so  called  from  a  Greek 
word,  which  signifies  a  lot  or  portion,  because  the 
Lord  is  their  portion  ;  (Numb.  xiii.  20.)  and  they 
are  to  be  maintained  out  of  those  revenues  which 
are  given  for  the  service  of  Christ  and  his  church. 
These  are  of  three  degrees  or  orders  :  for  in  the 
preface  "  to  the  form  and  manner  of  making  and 
consecrating  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,"  cm. 
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church  tells  us,  that  u  it  is  evident  to  all  men  dili- 
gently reading  holy  scripture  and  ancient  authors, 
that  from  the  Apostles'  time  there  have  been  three 
orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  church,  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  which  offices  were  evermore 
had  in  such  reverend  estimation,  that  no  man  by 
his  own  private  authority  might  presume  to  execute 
any  of  them,  except  he  were  first  called,  tried  and 
examined,  and  known  to  have  such  qualities  as 
were  requisite  for  the  same,  and  also  by  public 
prayer,  with  imposition  of  hands,  approved  and  ad- 
mitted thereunto." 

C&metery,  a  burying- ground.  The  primitive 
Christians  would  never  admit  any  unbaptized  adults, 
©r  excommunicated  persons,  or  self-murderers,  to 
be  buried  in  the  church-yard ;  a  rule  which  ought 
strictly  to  be  observed,  as  a  mark  of  infamy 
whereby  Christians  express  their  disapprobation  of 
all  such  irregular  characters. 

Coemption,  a  buying  together,  a  cermony  in 
marriage  among  the  Romans,  whereby  men  and 
women  seemed  to  make  bargain  and  sale  of  them- 
selves to  one  another. 

Chrism,  a  Greek  word,  signifying  an  ointment, 
wherewith  newly  baptized  children  were  anointed : 
sometimes  it  is  taken  for  a  white  linen  cloth, 
wrapped  about  an  infant  immediately  after  it  is 
christened. 

Christen,  to  baptize,  to  admit  or  initiate  persons 
into  the  communion  of  the  Christian  church.  Some 
ignorant  people  make  a  difference  between  christen, 
and  baptize  ;  they  apply  the  word  christen  to  such 
as  have  been  sprinkled  or  poured  upon  in  baptism, 
and  the  word  baptize  to  those  onlv  who  have  been 
dipped  or  immersed :  but  they  signify  the  same- 
thing  ;  for  baptism  includes  both  sprinkling  and 
dipping. 

Collect,  a  short  prayer  suited  to  the  subject  or  oc- 
casion; so  called  because  the  matter  of  it  is  collected 
from  the  epistle,  gospel,  and  lessons  for  the  day. 
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Common  Prayer,  so  called  because  all  have  a 
common  interest  in  the  things  prayed  for,  and  join 
in  the  use  of  the  same  form  prescribed  by  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  from  which  it  is  highly  unreason- 
able that  any  clergyman  of  the  same  communion 
should  presume  to  deviate. 

Confession  of  Faith,  a  formulary,  in  which  the 
articles  of  faith  are  comprised,  and  which  is  drawn 
from  the  holy  scriptures. 

Convention,  with  us,  an  assembly  of  clergy  and 
laity ;  of  which  we  have  two  kinds,  general  and 
state  conventions. — The  members  of  the  general 
convention  consist  of  bishops  ex  officio,  and  of  cle- 
rical and  lay  delegates  chosen  by  each  state  conven- 
**  tion  ;  and  the  members  of  the  state  convention  con- 
sist of  bishops  (where  there  are  any  of  that  supe- 
rior order)  and  presbyters,  ex  officio,  and  of  lay 
delegates,  chosen  by  the  vestry  of  each  respective 
congregation.  In  South- Carolina  the  clergy  have 
no  vote  in  the  state  convention,  unless  the  lay- dele- 
gates of  their  respective  parishes  are  present ;  nor 
even  then,  if  they  and  their  lay-delegates  happen 
to  disagree  in  opinion,  as  they  vote  together.  In 
the  other  states,  the  clergy  and  laity  vote  in  separate 
bodies,  and  the  majority  of  both  bodies  is  necessary 
to  render  their  acts  valid. 

Covenant,  a  contract,  stipulation,  or  agreement 
between  two  parties.  In  divinity,  it  is  a  particular 
dispensation  whereby  God  deals  with  mankind  ;  as 
the  covenant  of  works  under  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  covenant  of  grace  under  the  New. 

Conversion,  a  change  from  one  state  to  another; 
or,  a  turning  from  evil  to  good.  Conversion  is  of 
two  kinds,  instantaneous  and  progressive ;  the  for- 
mer of  which  is  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and  is  ge- 
nerally to  be  doubted  in  most  of  those  who  pretend 
to  tell  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  minute  when  it 
took  place. 

Convert,  a  person  who  changes  from  one  opinion 
to  another.    Properly,  such  as  are  turned  from  Hea- 
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thenism  and  infidelity  to  the  Christian  faith,  are 
converts. 

Councils,  meetings  or  assemblies  of  the  bishops, 
or  governors  of  the  church,  to  rectify  abuses  in 
faith  or  discipline,  to  enact  laws  or  canons  for 
the  government  of  the  church,  and  to  regulate  all 
matters  relating  to  the  state  of  religion.  Of  these 
ecclesiastical  assemblies,  some  are  provincial,  others 
national,  and  others  oecumenical  or  general.  Pro- 
vincial councils  are  those  in  which  the  bishops  of 
one  province  only  meet;  national,  those  in  which 
the  bishops  of  one  nation  are  assembled ;  and  oecu- 
menical or  general,  those  in  which  the  bishops  from 
all  parts  of  the  Christian  world  are  convened.  There 
is  a  dispute  between  the  Papists  and  Protestants 
about  the  number  of  general  councils;  the  former 
reckon  eighteen  or  more,  and  the  latter  but  six  or 
seven.— The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  if  I  enu- 
merate them. — The  first  general  council  of  Nice, 
A.  D.  325. — The  first  general  council  of  Constan- 
tinople, A.  D.  381. — The  general  council  of  Ephe- 
sus,  A.  D.  431.  The  number  of  bishops  at  this 
council  was  almost  200. — The  general  council  of 
Chalcedon,  A.  D.  451.  The  number  of  bishops 
was  about  600. — The  second  general  council  of 
Constantinople,  A.  D.  553. — The  third  general 
council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  680. — The  se- 
cond general  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  787. — The 
fifth  general  council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  869- 
— The  first  general  Lateran  council,  A.  D.  1123. 
— The  second  general  Lateran  council,  A.  D.  1 139* 
—The  third  general  Lateran  council,  A.  D.  1179. 
— The  fourth  general  Lateran  council,  A.  D.  1213- 
— The  first  general  council  of  Lyons,  A.  D.  1245. 
— The  second  general  council  of  Lyons,  A.  D.  1274. 
■ — The  general  council  of  Vienna,  A.  D.  1311. — 
The  general  council  of  Constance,  A.  D.  1414.— 
The  general  council  of  Basil,  A.  D.  1431. — The 
general  council  of  Trent,  A.  D.  1545. 

Creed,  a  summary  of  articles  of  faith,  expressing 
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concisely  and  comprehensively  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  held  to  be  essentially  necessarv  to  ever- 
lasting salvation.  The  term  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  credo,  in  English  /  believe.  The  most 
celebrated  creeds  of  antiquity  are  the  following,  viz. 
The  creed  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  creed, 
composed  in  or  near  the  times  of  the  Apostles. 
The  creed  found  in  Iren^eus,  who  was  the  disciple 
of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  John.  The  three  creeds 
in  Tertullian,  who  nourished  in  the  second  century, 
and  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Irenseus.  The 
ancient  creed  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  from  St. 
Cyril.  The  creed  attributed  to  Origen.  The  creed 
of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of  Neocaesa- 
ria,  in  Pontus.  The  creed  of  Lucian,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century. 
The  Nicene  creed,  strictly  so  called,  and  Constan- 
tinopolitan,  commonly  called  the  Nicene.  The 
creed  of  Pelagius,  composed  before  he  fell  into  the 
erroneous  opinion  he  entertained  concerning  original 
ein.     And,  lastly,  the  Athanasian  creed. 

Deacons,  the  lowest  order  of  the  clergy,  having 

Eower  to  preach,  to  baptize,  and  to  solemnize  the 
anns  of  matrimony  :  they  are  also  wont  to  admi- 
nister the  cup  to  the  communicants,  but  never  al- 
lowed to  consecrate  the  elements  at  the  Lord's 
gupper. 

Eastern  Church,  that  part  of  the  Christian  church 
which  chieflv  prevails  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia  ;  and  is,  according 
to  the  pattern  of  the  primitive  church,  Episcopal. 

Ejaculation,  a  short  fervent  prayer,  whereby  the 
soul  does,  as  it  were,  dart  itself  towards  heaven  in 
an  instant. 

Episcopacy,  the  government  of  the  church  by  bi- 
shops, as  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  presby- 
ters, according  to  the  institution  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles;  and  which,  by  the  promise  of  the  Sa- 
viour, is  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Episcopalians,  an  appellation  given  to  those  wh« 
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prefer  the  Episcopal  discipline  of  the  church  to  all 
other  modes  of  church  discipline  ;  as  in  reason  they 
may  well  do,  since  that  was  the  peculiar  mode  o£ 
discipline  which  was  established  by  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  in  the  Christian  churcho 

Excommunication,  a  punishment  inflicted  by  the 
church,  or  a  sentence,  pronounced  by  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal judge,  against  offenders,  debarring  them  from 
the  participation  of  the  sacraments. 

Evangelist,  one  who  brings  good  tidings  ;  for 
which  reason  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and 
St.  John,  are  called  Evangelists,  because  they  first, 
in  writing,  published  the  joyful  history  of  our  re- 
demption by  the  Son  of  God. 

Eucharist,  properly  signifies  a  giving  of  thanks ; 
but,  in  ecclesiastical  writing,  it  is  often  taken  for  the 
blessed  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
Extempore  prayer,  such  prayer  as  is  performed 
without  any  previous  reflection ;  or  it  is  such  as  is 
uttered  without  premeditation.-— All  prayer  per- 
formed without  book  is  considered  by  the  generality 
of  the  laity  as  extempore,  but  to  a  critical  observer 
it  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ;  and  what  is  commonly 
called  the  instantaneous  effusion  of  the  spirit,  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  set  form  previously 
conceived  j  in  the  performance  of  which,  after  a  few 
times  experience,  we  can  even  go  before  the  speaker 
as  he  is  discharging  his  office.— No  extemporary 
"prayers,  that  we  read  of,  were  ever  used  in  the 
Christian  church  for  above  fifteen  hundred  years 
after  Christ  was  upon  earth ;  and  no  Christian 
church,  for  that  period  of  time,  that  I  can  discover, 
ever  omitted  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  their 
public  addresses  to  God. 

Fasts,  days  of  public  humiliation  and  prayer. 
The  fasts  of  the  ancients  were  either  yearly,  as  that 
of  Lent,  which  they  observed  daily  till  six  in  the 
evening;  or  weekly,  as  those  of  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  which  they  observed  till  three  in  the  after 
noon, 
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Feast  of  Tabernacles,  sl  feast  kept  by  the  Jews 
for  seven  days  together,  during  which  they  conti- 
nued abroad  in  tents,  in  remembrance  that  their  fa- 
thers lived  for  a  long  time  in  tents  after  their  de- 
parture from  Egypt. 

Festival,  a  day  or  season  of  thanksgiving,  or 
feasting,  wisely  appointed  by  the  Christian  church, 
to  express  our  love  and  gratitude  to  God,  for  the 
various  instances  of  his  mercy  to  us  and  to  all 
mankind. 

Greek  Euchologian,  a  formulary,  or  book  of  prayers 
used  in  the  Greek  church. 

Greek  Church,  so  called  from  the  country,  namely, 
Greece,  where  it  was  first  planted,  and  from  the 
language  in  which  their  public  liturgy  is  performed. 
The  Greek  church  chiefly  prevails  in  the  follow- 
ing countries  of  Europe,  namely,  Greece,  Ma- 
cedon,  Epirus,  Bulgaria,  Thrace,  Servia,  Russia, 
IMoldavia,  Walachia,  Bossica,  Podolia,  and  Mos- 
covia,  and  the  islands  also  of  the  iEgean  sea,  and 
an  some  parts  of  Poland,  Dalmatia,  and  Croatia ; 
and  likewise  in  the  following  countries  of  Asia, 
namely,  in  Natolia,  Circania,  Mengrelia,  and  Rus- 
sia.— Note,  Russia,  or  Moscovia,  comprehends 
great  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Asia  ; 
it  is  therefore  mentioned  under  each  of  them. 

Habendum  and  Tenendum,  Latin  words,  which 
ffiignifv  to  have  and  to  hold, 

Helenists,  Jews  born  out  of  Judea,  and  who  use 
the  translation  of  the  Septuagint  in  their  synagogues, 
having  many  of  them  litde  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
pure  Hebrew. 

Heretic,  one  who  is  guilty  of  heresy,  that  per- 
versely makes  his  own  choice  what  points  of  reli- 
gion he  will  believe,  and  what  he  will  not  believe. 
The  ancient  Christians  would  not  eat  with  heretics. 

Holy-day,  the  day  of  some  ecclesiastical  festi- 
val, especially  appropriated  to  the  service  of  God. 
The  observation  of  holy-days,  however  some  per- 
sons may  despise  them,  has  been  recommended  to 
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U9  by  the  precepts  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
church  in  all  the  best  and  purest  ages. 

Immersion,  the  act  of  plunging  into,  or  under 
water,  in  baptism;  a  mode  which,  though  not  essen- 
tial to  the  administration  of  this  ordinance,  is,  ne- 
vertheless, very  commendable  and  proper. 

Incarnation,  used  commonly  to  signify  the  great 
mystery  of  the  Son  of  God  assuming  our  flesh,  or 
human  nature,  bv  the  miraculous  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  being  born  of  the  substance  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

Intercession,  a  most  earnest  and  solemn  entreaty 
with  God  in  behalf  of  others,  for  such  things  as  wo 
conceive  they  stand  in  need  of. 

Invocation,  a  calling  upon  God  in  prayer,  either 
for  averting  present  evils,  or  bestowing  the  good 
things  we  want. 

Invocation  of  Saints,  a  form  of  calling  upon  saints 
for  their  assistance  and  intercession  with  God  iu 
our  behalf;  an  error  justly  exploded  by  us,  since 
the  scripture  declares  that  there  is  but  one  media- 
tor, Christ  Jesus,  between  God  and  man. 

Laity,  the  people  in  general,  distinguished  from 
the  clergy. 

Latin  Church,  so  called  from  the  service  of  that 
church,  which  is  performed  in  Latin. 

Lay  Baptism,  that  baptism  which  is  administered 
by  laymen  ;  which,  however  men  may  plead  neces- 
sity in  excuse  of  it,  is  not  authorized  by  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

Liturgy,  a  form  of  public  or  common  prayer. 
Of  all  prayers  the  ancients  had  the  greatest  esteem 
for  public,  as  well  knowing  the  more  persons  joined 
together  to  beg  of  God  any  mercy,  the  more  force 
their  prayers  had  to  obtain  it.  And  the  service 
being  ended,  they  saluted  each  other,  the  men  the 
men,  and  the  women  the  women,  with  the  kiss  of 
peace,  that  is,   of  love  and  unity. 

Lutheran  Church,  so  called,  because  it  holds  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation  as  taught  by  Martin 
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Luther,  the  first  reformer  of  religion  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Lessens  of  the  Church,  certain  portions  of  holy 
scripture,  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  church,  at 
the  time  of  divine  service,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people.  In  the  ancient  church,  the  lessons 
were  always  two  at  least,  and  sometimes  three  or 
four ;  and  their  method  of  reading  them  seems 
always  to  have  been  governed  by  certain  rules, 
though  this  might  van/  in  different  churches.  Our 
own  church,  in  the  .appointment  of  lessons,  observes 
two  different  courses,  one  for  ordinary  days,  and 
another  for  holy-days.  On  ordinary  days  she 
begins  the  course  of  her  first  lessons  with  the  book 
of  Genesis,  in  the  beginning  of  her  civil  year,  and 
proceeds  regularly  through  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Bible.  Isaiah  alone  is  not  read  in  the  order  in 
which  it  stands.  This  evangelical  prophet,  in  con- 
formity to  primitive  usage,  our  church  reserves  to 
be  read  in  the  season  of  Advent.  And  though  the 
most  part  of  the  Bible  is  read  through  every  year 
once,  yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  some  chapters 
of  particular  books,  and  three  whole  books,  are 
left  unread  and  unnoticed  ;  which  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  point  out,  as  also  the  reasons  why  they 
are  omitted.  Genesis,  chapters  10,  36,  and  38, 
are  not  read,  because  they  contain  little  else  than 
genealogies,  or  other  matters  less  profitable  to  the 
hearers.  Of  Exodus  we  read  the  first  twenty-four 
chapters.  From  the  25th  to  the  end  of  that  book  we 
find  little  that  does  not  relate  to  the  ark,  and  other 
local  and  temporary  particulars  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
omit  them  all,  except  chapters  32,  33,  34  and  4-0, 
which  are  accordingly  read.  Leviticus  treats  chiefly 
of  Jewish  sacrifices  and  ceremonial  observances,  of 
clean  and  unclean  beasts  and  birds,  of  lepers,  &c. 
Of  this  book  we  therefore  read  only  four  chapters, 
namely,  the  19th,  24th,  25th,  and  26th.  What  was 
observed  of  Leviticus  in  general  is  applicable  to 
many  of  the  chapters  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  which. 
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are  therefore  omitted.  All  Deuteronomy  is  read, 
except  chap.  23,  which  is  omitted  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  we  omit  the  1 8th,  and  20th  of  Leviticus ; 
and  the  other  parts  of  that  book  record  little  more* 
than  Jewish  observances.  The  history  contained 
in  Joshua,  from  chap.  11  to  21  inclusive,  is  not 
read.  It  treats  of  the  destruction  of  the  petty 
kings,  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan, 
and  the  division  of  the  land  among  them.  Both 
the  books  of  Chronicles  are  entirely  excluded,  pro- 
bably because  they  principally  consist  of  a  detail  of 
facts,  which  are  in  general  more  fully  related  in 
the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  Chap.  2d  of  Ezrct 
is  a  mere  catalogue  of  names,  and,  therefore,  pro- 
perly omitted.  Chap.  10th  is  not  read.  Of  Ne~ 
hemiah,  chapters  3,  7,  11,  12,  which  consist  only 
of  the  names  of  those  who  built  the  wall,  "  regis- 
ters of  genealogies,"  &c.  having  no  tendency  to 
Christian  edification,  are  not  read.  Chap.  10th  of 
Esther  was  probably  thought  too  short,  and  the 
matter  net  sufficiently  important  for  a  lesson.  Of 
Proverbs,  chap.  30th  is  the  only  one  not  read  in 
the  church.  In  it  there  occur  a  few  verses  which 
render  the  reading  of  the  whole  less  proper,  though 
one  could  have  wished  that  Agur's  confession  and 
prayer  had  been  retained.  The  Song  of  Solomon 
is  totally  omitted,  because  this  most  beautiful  but 
mysterious  composition  exhibits  a  spiritual  mean- 
ing, which  many  in  a  mixed  congregation  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  understanding.  Eze- 
kiel  is  divided  into  forty-eight  chapters,  of  which 
only  nine  are  read;  because  a  considerable  degree  of 
it  consists  of  visions,  the  sense  of  many  of  which  is 
confessedly  obscure  even  to  the  learned  ;  and  be- 
sides, some  chaj  ters  of  this  prophecy  contain  pas- 
sages improper  to  be  read  in  the  public  service. 
The  style  and  language  of  Ezekiel  does  likewise 
occasionally  make  this  book  less  eligible  for  public 
reading  than  those  of  the  other  prophets.  Except- 
ing the  omission  of  the  greater  part  of  Ezekiel., 
Gg2 
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the  whole  of  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  read  through  once  a  year. — On  Sundays, 
and  all  the  other  days  appointed  to  be  kept  holy, 
the  regulations  of  the  church,  respecting  the  first 
lessons,   vary,   as  was  observed   before,  from  the 
course  pursued  on  ordinary  days.    For  the  Sundays 
in  Advent,  after  Christmas,  and  after  the  Epiphany, 
proper  first  lessons  are  selected  from  Isaiah,  who, 
on   account  of  the    clearness   with  which   he  has 
spoken  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion, is  usually  styled  the  evangelical  prophet.    Upon 
Septuagesima  and  the  two  following  Sundays,  and 
throughout  the  whole  season  of  Lent,  such  chap- 
ters from  the  prophets  are  read  as  probably  were 
thought  best  adapted  to  this  penitential  season,  and 
to  lead  us  to  that  repentance  which  is  not  to  be  re- 
pented of.     On  Easter-day  proper  lessons  are  se- 
lected out  of  Exodus ;  in  which,  under  the  figure 
of  the   deliverance  of  Israel  from   its  bondage  in 
Egypt,  and  by  the  institution  of  the  Passover,  is 
represented  our  redemption  from  sin  and  death,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb,  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world.      From   Easter  to  Whitsunday  the 
lessons  are  chosen  from  the  prophets,  and  are  ad- 
mirably  adapted  to  the  days  and  season  to  which 
they  are  annexed.     On  Whitsunday  the  first  lesson 
for  morning  is  selected  from  Deuteronomy,   and 
contains  the  institution  of  the  feast  of  Weeks,  which 
was  the  second  great  festival  among  the  Jews :  it 
Was  called  the  feast  of  Penticost,  from  its  beginning 
seven  weeks  after  the  Passover,  and  was  the  very 
day  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  the  Apos- 
tles, it  being  just  fifty  days  after  Easter.     The  first 
lesson  for  evening  is  taken  from  Isaiah,  and  repre- 
snts  the  peaceable  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  under 
the  gentle  influences  of  his  spirit.     From  Trinity 
Sunday  to  Advent,  the  church  proceeds  through  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  nearly  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand,  selecting  such  chapters  as  were 
thought  most    interesting    and    instructive.      For 
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holy-days,  our  venerable  compilers  have  generally 
appointed  proper  first  lessons  out  of  the  books  that 
may  be  called  moral,  such  as  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
&c.  The  second  lesson  at  morning  and  evening 
prayer  is  uniformlv  taken  out  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  lessons  of  the  New  Testament  are  in 
general  very  proper.  In  the  choice  of  them,  the 
church  adopts  the  same  method  that  she  pursues 
on  ordinary  days,  four  excepted,  namely,  the  Sun- 
day before  Easter,  Easter-day,  Whitsunday,  and 
Trinity  Sunday,  for  which  proper  lessons  are  ap- 
pointed.  The  church  also  appoints  proper  second 
lessons  for  most  of  the  holy-days.  But  these  lessons, 
which  relate  the  circumstances,  or  apply  the  exam- 
ple, which  gave  occasion  to  the  festival,  are  not 
numerous  ;  and  they  seldom  interrupt,  except  for 
the  day,  the  orderly  course  of  reading  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  morning  we  read  the  gospels, 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  evening 
the  Epistles.  We  begin  the  year  with  the  first  of 
Matthew,  and  the  first  of  Romans,  so  that  exclusive 
of  the  epistles  and  gospels  in  the  communion  ser- 
vice, the  New  Testament  is  read  over  ordinarily 
three  times  a  year  in  our  daily  common  prayer. 

Marty  rology,  a  catalogue,  or  list,  of  martyrs, 
including  the  history  of  their  lives  and  sufferings 
for  the  sake  of  religion.  The  martyrologies  are 
very  numerous. 

Martyrs,  those  Christians  who  laid  down  their 
lives  for  the  gospel,  sealed  their  faith  with  their 
blood,  or  suffered  death  for  the  sake  of  their  reli- 
gion. The  word  is  of  Greek  original,  and  is  as 
much  as  to  say  witnesses;  and  is  therefore  very 
properly  used  to  denote  those  who  suffer  for  righ- 
teousness sake,  inasmuch  as  thereby  they  bear  the 
strongest  tcstimonv  to  the  religion  they  profess. 

Misna,  or  Mhhna,  the  code  or  collection  of 
the  civil  law  of  the  Jews.  The  word  signifies  repe- 
tition, and  is  as  much  as  to  say,  a  second  laiu;  whence 
the  Greeks  call  it  Deuterosis  (&uTSf«OT$)  a  word  of 
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the  same  signification  with  Misna  or  Mishna.  The 
Misna  was  received  with  profound  veneration  by  all 
the  Jews,  as  containing  what  was  dictated  by  God 
himself  from  mount  Sinai,  together  with  the  writ-* 
ten  law. 

Miss&l,  the  Romish  mass-book,  containing  the  of- 
fice or  prayers  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  eu- 
charist. 

Metre,  verses  running  in  rhyme,  and  made  by 
measure. 

Nuptial-Bay,  the  day  of  marriage. 

Occasional  Prayers,  short  forms,  to  be  added  to  the 
more  general  supplications  and  intercessions  made 
in  our  iitanv  and  daily  prayers,  on  special  occasions^ 
at  the  discretion  of  the  minister,  or  at  particular 
request. 

Occasional  Thanksgivings,  short  forms  to  be  added 
to  the  general  thanksgivings  when  the  petitions 
which  we  mav  have  offered  up  in  any  of  our  occa- 
sional pravers  have  been  granted,  and  our  desires 
fulfilled  ;  when  either  a  calamity  has  been  removed, 
or  a  blessing  vouchsafed. 

Ordinary,  an  established  judge  of  ecclesiastical 
causes  :  thus  a  bishop  is  the  ordinary  of  each  dio- 
cese, to  whom  every  minister,  when  he  repels  any 
person  from  the  holy  communion,  is  obliged  to  give 
an  account  of  the  same. 

Ordination,  the  act  of  investing  any  man  with 
sacerdotal  powers,  which  is  the  exclusive  right  of  a 
bishop.  Women,  according  to  St.  Paul,  have  no 
right  to  holy  orders,  nor  to  speak  in  the  church, 
as  public  teachers  ;  for,  says  the  Apostle,  "  It  is  a 
shame  for  women  to  speak  in  the  church."  And 
again, "  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp 
authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence." 

Orthodox  Christian,  one  who  holds  to  a  true  and 
right  faith,  or  religion. 

Pffdo-baptism,  the  same  as  infant  baptism. 
Pof do-baptist,    one  who  holds  to  the  baptism  of 
infants,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Christ  re- 
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vealed  in  scripture,  and  the  practice  of  the  Apostles, 
as  well  as  conformable  to  the  practice  of  all  ortho* 
dox  Christians  ever  since. 

Paranymph,  with  the  ancients,  the  person  who 
waited  on  the  bridegroom,  and  directed  the  nup- 
tial solemnities  ;  with  us,  he  is  called  the  brideman. 
As  the  paranymph  officiated  on  the  part  of  the 
bridegroom,  a  woman,  called  the  Pronuba,  officiated 
on  the  part  of  the  bride ;  with  us,  she  is  called  the 
bridemaid. 

Polygamy,  a  plurality  of  wives,  or  the  having  more 
wives  than  one  at  the  same  time,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  original  institution  of  God,  as  appears  from 
our  Saviour's  declaration. 

Precomposed  Forms  of  Prayer,   such  forms   of 

Erayer  as  are  wisely  and  deliberately  drawn  up, 
y  men  eminent  for  piety  and  understanding,  pre- 
viously to  their  being  used  in  public  worship  ;  of 
which,  the  beaten  oil  in  the  temple  was  a  lively 
representation,  and  no  doubt  intended  of  God  to 
teach  us,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  that  we  should  not 
presume  to  offer  him  our  religious  service  without 
mature  deliberation. 

Primitive  Christians,  the  first  and  most  ancient 
members  of  the  church  of  Christ ;  such  as  lived  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  ages  next  suc- 
ceeding their  time. 

Protestant,  one  who  adheres  to  those  who,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  protested  against 
the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Psalter,  the  book  of  Psalms  ;  so  called,  from  its 
title  in  the  Latin  service. 

Persecutions,  the  torments  and  sufferings  which 
Christians  underwent  during  the  reigns  of  several 
of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Rector,  the  chief  minister  of  a  particular  church 
or  congregation. 

Response,  the  answer  made  by  the  people  to  the 
minister  in  the  performance  of  divine  service. 

Rite,  a  solemn  act,  or  observance  of  religion, 
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Ritual,  a  book  in  which  the  rites  and  observances 
of  religion  are  set  down. 

Rubric,  directions  in  prayer  books ;  so  termed, 
because  they  were  originally  distinguished  by  being 
printed  in  red. 

Ritualists,  persons  skilled  in  the  ritual. 

Sacrament,  a  mystical  ceremony,  instituted  by 
our  Saviour,  being  "  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  ;"  of  which  there  are 
two  in  the  Christian  church,  namely,  baptism,  and 
the  supper  of  the  Lord;  which  is  also  called  the 
eucharist,  or  holy  communion. 

Sacramentary  -of  St.  Gregory,  a  book  containing 
a  collection  of  prayers  and  devotions  suited  to  the 
holv  communion ;  so  called,  because  it  was  compiled 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

•  Sexton,  an  officer  in  the  church  who  digs  graves  $ 
so  called,  by  corruption,  from  the  word  sacristan, 
which  signifies  one  who  has  the  care  of  sacred 
things.     He  is  usually  chosen  by  the  minister. 

Surplice,  a  white  linen  garment  worn  by  the 
Christian  clergy  in  the  celebration  of  divine  offices. 
This  habit  seems  to  have  been  originally  copied 
from  the  vestments  of  the  Jewish  priests,  who,  by 
God's  own  appointment,  were  to  put  on  a  white 
linen  ephod  at  the  time  of  public  service.  And 
its  antiquity  in  the  Christian  church  may  be  col- 
lected from  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  advised  the 
priests  to  purity,  because  "  a  little  spot  is  soon  seea 
in  a  white  garment ;"  but  more  expressly  from  St. 
Jerome,  who,  reproving  the  needless  scruples  of 
such  as  opposed  the  use  of  it,  says,  "  what  offence 
can  it  be  to  God  for  a  bishop  or  priest  to  proceed 
to  the  communion  in  a  white  garment  ln  The  an- 
cients called  this  garment,  from  its  colour,  Alba,  the 
Albe. — The  surplice  is  white,  to  represent  the  in- 
nocence and  righteousness  with  which  God's  mi- 
nisters ought  to  be  cloathed.  As  for  the  shape  of.it, 
it  is  a  thing  so  perfectly  indifferent,  that  no  reason 
need  be  assigned  for  it  j  though  Durandus  has  found 
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out  one  :  for  that  author  observes,  that  as  the  gar- 
ments used  by  the  Jewish  priesthood  were  girt 
tight  about  them,  to  signify  tne  bondage  of  the  law, 
so  the  looseness  of  the  surplice  used  by  Chris- 
tian priests  signifies  the  freedom  of  the  gospel.-— 
It  is  objected  by  non-episcopalians,  against  tne  use 
of  the  surplice,  that  it  is  a  rag  of  Popery,  and  has 
been  abused  by  the  papists  to  superstitious  and  ido- 
latrous uses.  But  this  is  no  just  objection  against 
it;  for  if  the  surplice,  or  some  such  white  garment, 
was  in  use  among  the  the  primitive  Christians,  the 
church  is  justified  in  following  their  example,  not- 
withstanding the  abuses  thereof  by  those  of  the  Ro- 
mish, or  anv  other  communion. 

Talmud,  a  book  in  great  veneration  among  the 
Jews,  in  seven  folio  volumes,  containing  their  doc- 
trines and  morality,  and  especially  the  Rabinical 
traditions,  constitutions,  and  explications  of  the  law. 

Versicle,  a  little  verse,  or  short  sentence,  spoken 
partly  by  the  minister  and  partly  by  the  people, 
intended  to  quicken  the  attention,  and  prevent  wea- 
riness in  the  performance  of  public  worship. 

Version,  a  translation  from  one  language  to  an- 
other. 

Vespiliones,  the  common  bearers  at  a  funeral  in 
the  primitive  church ;  so  called,  because  burials 
were  attended  in  the  evening. 

Wafer,  the  consecrated  bread  given  at  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper  among  the  papists,  made 
of  wheat  flour  reduced  to  a  thin  paste. 

Worship,  the  offering  up  of  adoration,  prayer, 
praise,  thanksgiving,  and  confession  to  God,  as 
our  Creator,  Lawgiver,  and  Judge.  Religious  wor- 
ship is  considered  as  divided  into  public  and  private 
devotions. 


THE  END. 
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